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INTRODUCTION 


The drama, and more particularly the theater, has 
been somewhat neglected in the annual reviews cover- 
ing the artistic achievements of the year. The drama, 
at least, as it refers particularly to the “ regular ” theat- 
rical season. Notice is frequently taken of the various 
forward movements, and the work of interested ama- 
teur and semi-amateur organizations. Those interested 
specifically in the Little Theater movement, for exam- 
ple, have been kept well informed of the activities and 
achievements of its sponsors. But there is still some- 
thing to be said for the theater season that, for all its 
regularity and its admitted commercialism, still plays 
an important part in the lives of the people. 

The purpose of this volume, therefore, is to fill an- 
other of those long-felt wants of which, it pleases au- 
thors to assume, the public is never conscious until the 
want is supplied. The aim has been to cover, as com- 
pletely and as accurately as possible, the activities of 
the theatrical season in New York, the theory being 
that by so doing we cover at least the physical source 
of supply of the drama in America. There are, it is 
true, a number of productions of new plays made each 
season outside of New York, particularly in Chicago 
and Boston, and a scattering few in other cities. These 
are no less important than the productions made in New 
York, but it happens that in nine cases out of ten they 
are preliminary showings of plays intended later for the 
New York market, and, being worthy, they invariably 
reach New York within a season of their production. 


We feel, therefore, that every drama entitled to inclu- 
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sion in this record is shown in New York some months 
ahead of the time it is ready to be submitted to the coun- 
try at large, and it is the theater followers of the coun- 
try at large whom we seek to serve. 

The body of the book contains excerpts, or descrip- 
tive synopses, of the ten best plays of the year. For 
the selection of these particular plays no more is 
claimed than that they represent the best judgment of 
the editor, variously confirmed by the public’s indorse- 
ment. The intention frankly has been to compromise 
between the popular success, as representing the choice 
of the people who support the theater, and the success 
with sufficient claim to literary distinction of text or 
theme to justify its publication. As frequently has 
been pointed out, there are many plays that read well 
which do not “act,” as the players phrase the descrip- 
tion, and many a success that ‘ acts,” usually by reason 
of the popularity and skill of the players engaged, be- 
comes the sheerest piffle when submitted to the test of 
type. Therefore a sanely considered compromise of 
some sort is necessary to balance the selection. 

If we seem to have favored the American drama and 
the native dramatist, it has been without prejudice. 
However, in making a choice between a play of foreign 
and one of native authorship, other things being equal, 
we have not hesitated to give the native dramatist the 
benefit of his proud countryman’s interest in his suc- 
cess. We were, for instance, momentarily in doubt as 
to whether we should take W. Somerset Maugham’s 
immensely amusing and cleverly written English com- 
edy, “Too Many Husbands,” or Salisbury Field’s 
equally bright, but perhaps a shade less ingenious 
American comedy, “ Wedding Bells.” The fact that 
of the two the Englishman’s comedy seemed to us quite 
a bit the more dependent upon the cleverness of the 
English actors who played it, helped in the decision, but 
we daresay had the Englishman written “ Wedding 
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Bells ” and the American “ Too Many Husbands” we 
should have taken the latter play. 

We have included “ The Jest,” which, technically, 
belongs with the productions of 1918-19, having been 
produced in the late spring of Ig19, first, because it - 
represents one of the outstanding dramatic successes of 
the last decade, and, second, because though it was first 
produced a year ago it achieved its greatest success 
when its run was resumed at the beginning of last 
season. 

There can be little doubt as to the others. John 
Drinkwater’s ‘ Abraham Lincoln” is easily the most 
inspiring dramatic success of our time. Being a 
chronicle play, and divided into episodes with but a 
thread of continuity, it is one of those plays that is 
much more impressive in the acting than in the read- 
ing, and we have therefore reduced it to the descrip- 
tive synopsis form in the hope of thus more clearly 
visualizing the action. 

Eugene O’Neill’s “ Beyond the Horizon” is like- 
wise one of the fine achievements of the theater, for a 
duplication of which I believe American theatrical his- 
torians will search vainly. We, at least, recall no 
serious drama of native authorship to be compared 
with it in the quality of its observant philosophy, its 
homely and truthful characterization, its gripping 
theme, its inexorable logic. It won for Mr. O'Neill 
the Pulitzer prize of $1,000 as “the best play of the 
year.” 

James Forbes’ ‘The Famous Mrs. Fair” is of 
lighter weight, but it, too, has the advantage of a 
soundly fashioned foundation of character, and that 
holding human quality that differentiates the real 
from the superficial and artificial drama. 

Booth Tarkington’s “Clarence” has been classified 
by one of its reviewers as the “finest light comedy 
ever written by an American.” While personally we 
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consider this praise somewhat extravagant, holding 
“Clarence ” to be a cleverly written and amusing play, 
but verging too closely upon farce, and swinging too 
wide of plausibility, to be accepted seriously as repre- 
senting the native drama at its best, we feel it is easily 
entitled to its place in this list of entertainments. 

St. John Ervine’s “ Jane Clegg” is, to us, a perfect 
sample of the domestic drama at its best, a keenly ana- 
lytical observation of character, with neither a forced 
scene nor a wasted speech in its three acts. Zoe 
Akins’ “ Declassee”” may truthfully be described, we 
believe, as the best imitation in style of the Pinero 
drawing-room drama that any American playwright 
has thus far achieved, which may be said without dis- 
credit to Miss Akins. When an imitation so closely 
approaches the work of a master it honors the imitator 
as greatly as it flatters the model. 

Of the lighter comedies selected, George Middle- 
ton and Guy Bolton’s “Adam and Eva” is whole- 
somely and characteristically American; a comedy 
drama with a touch of satire and a serious thought 
bracing its comedy theme, and “ Mamma’s Affair,” 
which won for Rachel Barton Butler a $500 prize of- 
fered by Producer Oliver Morosco, and for Profes- 
sor George Baker’s Harvard playwrights such addi- 
tional fame as attaches to the production of a reason- 
ably popular play written by a graduate of “ English 
47,” is a light but clever satire. And so the list is com- 
pleted. 

As for the remainder of the book’s contents they 
are intended as a comprehensive record of the season 
as a whole. Though we consider that the theater year 
proper begins in August and is ended by the first of 
the succeeding June we have included in this record 
such summer productions as were made in June and 
July and continued playing during the fall months. 
It is a compilation, we believe, that has not previously 
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been attempted in so complete a form, and it is hoped 
in succeeding volumes to amplify and improve upon 
it. As a work of reference we hope the Year Book 
will prove of interest to those whose pleasure it is to 
keep in close touch with the theater and of some value 
to those whose work demands such a reference con- 
stantly within reach. In compiling the list of advance 
bookings for the season of 1920-21 we are grateful for 
the assistance of Mr. Victor Leighton and Mr. Jules 


Murry. 
Bo Mr 


Forest Hills, L. L., 
June 15, 1920. 
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THE BEST PLAYS OF 1919-1920 


THE SEASON IN REVIEW 


FOR five weeks following the August opening of 
the theatrical season of 1919-20 the actors’ strike 
halted, and also enlivened, the drama’s progress. The 
Actors’ Equity Association, which had for some years 
been gaining in strength and importance, issued what 
amounted to an ultimatum regarding certain reforms 
that its members had voted should be put into effect. 
These included extra pay for extra performances, 
eight performances to constitute a week’s work, pay 
for rehearsals over a stipulated number necessary’ to 
the staging of a production, and full pay for those 
pre-holiday weeks, the week before Christmas and 
Holy Week, when for years it had been a common 
custom either to lay the company off without pay or 
play and pay half salaries. The actors demanded pay 
when they played. There were other minor problems 
involved, but these were the main contentions. The 
actors agreed to submit the issues to arbitration, but 
the managers refused the offer, saying that inasmuch 
as the Actors’ Equity had allied itself with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor it had become in effect a 
labor organization, subject to the dictation of the 
supreme council of the laborites, and could not there- 
fore speak for itself as exclusively an association of 
actors. 

For the first weeks of the strike neither side made 
much headway. The managers completed their own 
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organization, agreed to an assessment of a heavy fine 
if any of them should violate his promise to refuse to 
engage members of the Equity Association or should 
otherwise compromise with the enemy, and the actors 
took readily to the familiar methods of winning 
‘strikes, first by “‘ walking out” of the theaters and 
later by picketing the houses that were “ unfair.” 
The managers financed their fight by heavy contribu- 
tions to a war fund, and the actors supplemented con- 
tributions and assessments by giving all-star Equity 
Benefits, which were hugely successful. 

The sympathy of the public appeared to be largely 
with the actors. The same qualities that had en- 
deared them to playgoing thousands placed them some- 
what in the position of personal friends who were 
seemingly being unjustly treated, and this public sym- 
pathy did much to strengthen their position. 

Toward the end of the trouble a rival organization 
known as the Actors’ Fidelity Association sprung into 
being. It was financed largely by George M. Cohan, 
who being both actor and manager, had sided with the 
managers and against his old associates of the Equity. 
The Fidelity attracted to its side some hundreds of 
those who were opposed to joining with the American 
Federation of Labor, feeling that art and labor had 
little in common. But by the time the Fidelity (the 
“Fidos” its members were called by their rivals) 
was established the Equity had the fight well in hand 
and finally, during the first week of September, at 
a meeting of representatives of the Producing Man- 
agers’ Association and the Actors’ Equity Association, 
with their respective attorneys, a compromise was 
reached and the strike declared off. 

It was, in the official announcements, a ‘ peace with- 
out victory,’ with both sides reasonably satisfied, but 
most of the jollifying was done by the actors. There 
was surprising little bitterness and no attempted re- 
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prisals following the settlement. The Equity form 
of contract was agreed upon and within a few weeks 
the arbitration committees of the two contending or- 
ganizations had settled amicably several thousand in- 
dividual cases submitted for adjustment. The mem- 
bership of the Equity Association was practically 
tripled by spring, and, thanks partly to the theatrical 
prosperity that followed, the managers appeared sat- 
isfied with the outcome. 

Following the strike there was a rush of new plays. 
By the end of the second week twenty-eight com- 
panies had reorganized and were playing in the Broad- 
way theaters. This number was rapidly added to 
until by October the full quota of approximately fifty 
musical and dramatic attractions were playing, a ma- 
jority of them to huge audiences. 

These included the exceptionally popular “ Light- 
nin’” and “ East is West,” the first of which began its 
run in August, 1918, and the latter in December, 1918, 
continuing, with the exception of the time lost during 
the strike, through the summer and the succeeding 
season. This gave “Lightnin’” the record for the 
longest continuous run in the history of New York 
theaters. It had been played for over 800 perform- 
ances and was still popular when this record was com- 
' piled, while ‘‘ East Is West ” had passed the 600 mark 
and was still pressing forward. 

In the September list also were “ Friendly Ene- 
mies,” “The Better ’Ole,” “The Royal Vagabond,” 
“The Ziegfeld Follies of 1919,” the Hippodrome’s 
“Happy Days,” “Adam and Eva,” “A Voice in the 
Dark,” “ The Crimson Alibi,” “ Clarence,” ‘ Civilian 
Clothes,” “ Moonlight and Honeysuckle,” ‘‘ The Five 
Million,” “ Scandal,” ‘‘ Greenwich Village Follies,” and 
“ The Gold Diggers.” “ Friendly Enemies ” and “ The 
‘Better Ole ” were hold-overs from the previous season 
and “ Scandal” had been brought on from Chicago, 
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where it had already achieved something of a record. 
This play ran through the season in New York, as also 
did “* Adam and Eva,” “ Clarence” and ‘ The Gold 
Diggers.’ The others, with a considerable number of 
less popular attractions, enjoyed average runs of two, 
three or four months and were then sent on tour. 

October added ‘The Storm,” ‘‘ Declassee,” “ Ap- 
ple Blossoms,” ‘Too Many Husbands,” ‘‘ His Honor 
Abe Potash,” “ The Little Whopper,” “ On the Hiring 
Line,” ‘* Buddies,” and the Winter Garden’s “ Pass- 
ing Show of 1919.” In Zoe Akins’ ‘“ Declassee” 
Ethel Barrymore scored the most pronounced of her 
recent triumphs, and Booth Tarkington, who, in col- 
laboration with Harry Leon Wilson, had failed earlier 
in the season with ‘“‘ Up From Nowhere,” was credited 
with having written in “ Clarence” one of the best of 
American light comedies. Both these plays ran the 
season out, as also did “‘ Buddies ” and “ The Passing 
Show,” while “Apple Blossoms” achieved a cred- 
itable record of 236 performances. It was during Oc- 
tober that E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe returned 
to the stage for another season’s tour, playing “ Ham- 
let,” ““ Twelfth Night ” and “ The Shrew.” They were 
highly successful. 

The November contributions were only thirteen in 
number. By this time the available theaters were 
mostly occupied with paying attractions. The most 
notable of the thirteen were the musical comedy, James 
Montgomery’s “Irene,” David Belasco’s production 
of his own and George Scarborough’s “The Son- 
Daughter,” both of which continued through till 
spring, and Salisbury Field’s “* Wedding Bells,” which 
ran for 168 performances. Others included Billie 
Burke’s return from a year in the cinema with Somer- 
set Maugham’s “ Caesar’s Wife,” an interesting but 
not popular Irish drama, Lenox Robinson’s “ The Lost 
Leader,” and a production by the Theater Guild of 
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Accor Dean Howells’ “The Rise of Silas Lap- 
aimin* 

Counting out the Sundays there were nearly enough 
plays produced in December to provide a new play a 
night. Twenty-two productions were made. These 
included the long-heralded “ Aphrodite,” “ One Night 
in Rome,” “ My Lady Friends,” ‘“ Monsieur Beau- 
eaire;:o Abraham Lincoln,” “ For the Defense,” ‘“ The 
Sign on the Door,” “ The Famous Mrs. Fair,” and 
Elsie Janis’ war-time revue. John Drinkwater’s 
“ Abraham Lincoln” immediately took its place as the 
dramatic sensation of the year. Hartley Manners’ 
“One Night in Rome” brought Laurette Taylor back 
to a public with which she is immensely popular, but 
failed to duplicate the success of her previous offerings. 
James Forbes’ “ The Famous Mrs, Fair” was credited 
with being by far the best of the post-war plays. 
“s Monsieur Beaucaire ” duplicated in New York some- 
thing of the success it previously had enjoyed in Lon- 
don, and Channing Pollock’s “ The Sign on the Door” 
was accepted as the most stirring of the season’s melo- 
dramas. There were also fourteen special matinee 
performances of Gorky’s “ Night Lodging ” during the 
month. 

During the mid-season weeks of January there were 
another fifteen plays produced but of the fifteen only 
four were successful in meeting the test of 100 per- 
formances or more. And that is the test Broadway 
applies. If an attraction continues to play, without 
undue forcing, for twelve or thirteen weeks it is rea- 
sonably to be credited with being a success and may 
confidently be sent into the hinterland with the in- 
dorsement of the capital. But if it falls below that it 
usually is silently listed with the failures or quasi-fail- 
ures, 

The four that came through the January fire were 
“The Purple Mask,” “The Acquittal,” “* Mamma’s 
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Affair,” “ The Passion Flower,’ and a revue, “As 
You Were.” Leo Ditrichstein’s staging of and ap- 
pearance in “ The Purple Mask,” an adaptation from 
the French made by the English actor, Matheson 
Lang, helped that old-fashioned mystery romance con- 
siderably. ‘“ The Acquittal” represented, technically, 
the best performance of melodrama the season dis- 
closed and established Rita Weiman, the author, as a 
playwright with a promising future. ‘‘ The Passion 
Flower,” as translated by John Garrett Underhill from 
the Spanish of Jacinto Benevente, a somewhat turgid 
but intimately revealing domestic drama, reintroduced 
Nance O’Neill, the tragic actress, to the Broadway 
stage after a considerable absence. ‘“* Mamma’s Af- 
fair,’ Rachel Barton Butler’s Harvard prize play, 
created a considerable stir among discriminating play- 
goers, and ‘*As You Were,” following the usual form 
of the modern revue, revealed so surprising a beauty 
in setting as to win an enthusiastic press indorsement 
for its producer, a newcomer to the field named John 
Murray Anderson. 

The plays that fell below the Broadway test for one 
reason or another included a reverent but somewhat 
artificial rewriting of the Christ story with the Pas- 
sion Play of Oberammergau used as a background, 
This was called “ The Light of the World,’ and was 
elaborately staged. Attributed in the program to the 
authorship of one “ Pierre Saisson,” it was later ac- 
knowledged by its real authors, George Middleton and 
Guy Bolton, who previously had been successful with 
‘““ Adam and Eva” and the season before with ‘ Polly 
With a Past.” Thirty-one performances at the Lyric 
Theater and it was gone. There was also a fine per- 
formance of Tolstoi’s “The Power of Darkness” 
given by the Theater Guild, staged by Emmanuel 
Reicher, with his son, Frank Reicher, prominently cast 
as “ Daddy” Akim. Grace George came forward with 
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her second play of the year. “She Would and She 
Did” having failed her she offered “ The ‘ Ruined’ 
Lady,” a sprightly light comedy written by Frances 
Nordstrom of the varieties which, though it played for 
less than a month in New York, proceeded to Chicago 
and became there one of the marked successes of the 
season. Otis Skinner, electing to devote another sea- 
son to the romantic drama, and also to the type of 
Italian character he had played with popular successs 
in Booth Tarkington’s ‘“* Mister Antonio,” presented a 
play called “ Pietro,” of which Maude Durbin Skinner, 
his wife, was part author, and Jules Eckert Goodman 
the other part. It achieved forty-one performances 
at the Criterion Theater and then went bravely in 
search of box-office receipts in the West. A _ well- 
acted and more than reasonably interesting melodrama 
of the month was one called ‘‘ Big Game,” but the play- 
going public would have none of it and probably by this 
time it has been made over into a scenario for the 
screen. 

February was an interesting month for several rea- 
sons. For one Maxine Elliott, after having played 
most successfully through the West with William 
Faversham in ‘Lord and Lady Algy,’ determined 
upon a starring tour of her own, and presented a play 
by William Hulburt called “ Trimmed in Scarlet” at 
the theater bearing her name. Miss Elliott was an 
entire success, commanding the usual chorus of super- 
latives in praise of her beauty’s preservation, but the 
play was weak and the actress decided to withdraw it 
after two weeks. Miss Elliott was followed at the 
same theater by John Drew, who also had been absent 
from the local stage for a matter of two years. Mr. 
Drew’s play was Rupert Hughes’ *‘ The Cat-bird,” a 
pleasantly entertaining little comedy that presented the 
star as a middle-aged entomologist. But it, too, failed 
to achieve a popularity sufficient to keep it playing 
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longer than a month. Near the end of February the 
Theater Guild presented its second St. John Ervine 
play, ““Jane Clegg.” Elsie Ferguson, after three 
years devoted to motion pictures, returned to the stage 
as the heroine of Arnold Bennett’s “ Sacred and Pro- 
fane Love,” and Lionel Barrymore, eager to re-estab- 
lish himself as an independent star, following his joint- 
starring engagement with his brother John, in “‘ The 
Jest,” appeared in Eugene Brieux’ “ The Letter of the 
Law.” Miss Ferguson and Mr. Barrymore were wel- 
comed with considerable enthusiasm, but the plays in 
which they appeared caused no particular excitement. 
The Ervine drama, however, kept the Theater Guild 
busy, and happy, the rest of the season. February also 
saw Rachel Crothers’ determined effort to show those 
_ defiant managers who had insisted her drama, “ He 
and She,” was not one to pay its way, that they were 
wrong. When it had been done previousy, notably 
as “The Herfords,”’ it had not been properly 
cast, insisted the author, nor was the temper of the 
times so well suited to the understanding of its theme. 
So she produced “ He and She” herself, and likewise 
herself played the heroine. It was a good perform- 
ance of a sincerely and well written play, but the pub- 
lic was less responsive than was hoped for and after 
twenty-eight performances the courageous author ac- 
knowledged herself beaten and withdrew her play. 
“The Wonderful Thing,” with Jeanne Eagels playing 
what was frequently referred to as a “ French Peg-o’- 
my Heart,” and “ The Night Boat,” a Charles B. Dil- 
lingham musical play, were other successful produc- 
tions of the month. 

March was distinguished by the production of * The 
Tragedy of Richard II,” which brought John Barry- 
more forward in his first Shakespearean role. This 
was a triurnphant occasion for all concerned, includ- 
ing Arthur Hopkins, the producer, and Robert Ed- 
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mund Jones, who designed scenery and costumes. 
Not only did young Mr. Barrymore surprise and de- 
light the most loyal of his admirers, but he convinced 
the doubters finally that he is possessed of great gifts 
of histrionism. Within comparatively few weeks he 
mastered the reading of verse and so improved his 
voice control as to add immeasurably to the beauty of 
his reading. There was no tinge of that flippant col- 
loquialism the modern actor so frequently assumes to 
mask his inability to read blank verse, nor anything 
resembling a pompous imitation of the booming rhe- 
torical school of old. A similarly sound and satisfy- 
ing compromise was effected in the playing of the 
scenes, with the result that the Barrymore “ Richard ” 
immediately took its place as a notable achievement of 
the theater rather than merely the personal success of 
a favorite actor. Unfortunately, in the midst of his 
triumph, and while the audiences were still crowding 
the theater to its capacity, Mr. Barrymore felt himself 
upon the verge of a nervous breakdown and decided 
that he must rest. In addition to rehearsing and help- 
ing to superintend the production of “ Richard,” he had 
also been posing for the picture of “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde,” and the strain had proved too severe. 
Therefore the engagement was halted and Mr. Barry- 
more spent the spring and summer in recuperating his 
wasted strength. 

In March also came Theda Bara with “ The Blue 
Flame,” thus giving a touch of variety to the drama of 
the day. Miss Bara, having achieved an international 
reputation as the most alluring, or at least the most 
effective, of those sinuous villainesses of the screen 
known as “ vamps,” was considered a good investment, 
a “sure-fire” investment, in fact, as a legitimate star, 
if the proper play could be found for her. ‘“ The Blue 
Flame ” seemed just the right vehicle. The story was 
of a young agnostic who believed that he, as well as 
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God, could create life, and who tried it with the body of 
his fiancee, after she had been killed by lightning, only 
to discover that while he had restored the beat of the 
pulse he had been unable to supply the lady with a 
soul. The play was produced, and the curiosity to 
see it in certain eastern cities, notably Boston, was 
so great that frequently riots were threatened. New 
York, however, laughed openly at the rather prepos- 
terous dialogue and the wildly melodramatic situations, 
and so, after forty-eight performances “The Blue 
Flame” was sent on tour, where it prospered exceed- 
ingly. 

“This was the month in which Percy Mackaye’s 
“ ballad-drama,” ‘George Washington,’ was played 
for sixteen performances and withdrawn. Designed 
originally as a masque to be performed in the open, 
and on festival occasions, it did not lend itself grace- 
fully to reshaping for the theater. Furthermore it 
was brought into direct contrast with the impressively 
staged ‘“ Abraham Lincoln,” and the comparison was 
entirely against it. Walter Hampden, who had played 
the titular role, revived “* Hamlet,” in which role he 
he had scored a distinct success the previous season. 
There was also a revival of the “ Medea ” of Euripides, 
given at the Garrick Theater by Maurice Browne and 
Ellen Van Volkenburg, and two melodramas inspired 
by the prevalent interest in things spiritual. These 
were “The Hole in the Wall” and “The Ouija 
Board,” both interesting, but the latter rather the more 
wierd and thrilling of the two. 

Not much happened during April worthy of review. 
There was an elaborate revival of the twenty-year-old 
“ Florodora,” with a new sextette of beauties and an 
old sextette dressed as were the original six. It was a 
worthy and also a successful revival. Ed Wynn, the 
comedian who, because of his activities in the actors’ 
strike, had earned the undying enmity of his employ- 
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ers, came to town with a “ Carnival” which he per- 
sonally had organized and staged to provide himself 
with a job. His venture was entirely successful and 
promises to join the hardy annuals in the revue class. 
A musical version of Catherine Chisholm Cushing’s 
Scotch comedy, “ Kitty MacKaye,” called “ Lassie,” 
was offered in April and popularly received, and there 
was a second revival of Gorky’s “ Night Lodging ” 
which continued for a fortnight. 

May is usually a month of summer shows and dra- 
matic revivals —the summer shows hoping to gain 
such headway during the remaining weeks of reason- 
ably cool weather that they may continue through 
June and July, and the dramatic revivals offering 
managers with idle and expensive actors on_ their 
hands, to whom they have guaranteed salaries for a 
certain number of weeks, a chance to utilize their serv- 
ices. This year, however, there was but one revival, 
and that a modernized version by Zoe Akins of “ For- 
get-me-not,” called “ Foot-loose.”’ Arthur Richman’s 
romantic comedy, “ Not So Long Ago,” placed back 
in the New York of the early 70s, proved a placid 
but agreeable entertainment, and there was one prom- 
ising musical comedy in “ Honey Girl,’ which is a 
musicalized version of the comedy drama, “ Check- 
ers,” popular fifteen years ago. Another drama with 
a spiritualistic theme was Anne Crawford Flexner’s 
** All Soul’s Eve,” in which the spirit of a dead mother 
returns and takes possession of the body of an Irish 
nurse, the better to watch over a sick child. 

A fine season in many ways. A remarkable season 
in that it has been witness to the breaking of several 
records of one kind or another. The ately of the 
plays, speaking generally, averages much higher than 
it has in any season we remember in which there has 
been an equal number of new plays offered. The fact 
that there have been more long runs than ever before 
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is not particularly significant, being traceable directly 
to the prosperity prevailing. It is significant, however, 
that there were a greater number of plays produced 
by independent producers, as distinguished from the 
organized and, in a sense, commercially allied pro- 
ducers, than ever before. . This, first because there was 
a quantity of ‘outside money,” war profits and the 
like, in search of theatrical investments; and, second, 
because the prevailing prosperity, having lessened the 
chances of failure, served to buck up the courage of 
the timid little fellow with a play to present and a 
small bank-roll with which to negotiate the debut. 
Many of these independents have been successful, and 
as in almost every instance they have brought with 
them new ideas, new courage and expanding ambi- 
tions their influence on the future of the drama is 
quite sure to be felt. 

In this connection we are reminded of the charge 
that the theater is gradually being taken over by the 
motion picture interests, a charge which created some 
little excitement during the winter when it was discov- 
ered that one big picture concern had secured control 
-of three or four New York theaters with the intention 
of producing plays therein which later would be turned 
into moving pictures. In this way it was “ movie 
money” that financed Ethel Barrymore’s season in 
“ Declassee,” and John D. Williams’ ventures with 
“ Beyond the Horizon” and “ For the Defense,” not to 
mention half a dozen others. The fear of some is that 
plays will be chosen hereafter not on their merits as 
drama but rather because of their possible future value 
as screen plays. It is a little early to judge the effect 
the closer linking of the screen and stage will have on 
the drama, but personally, considering what we know of 
the influences bearing upon the selection and produc- 
tion of plays in the past, we cannot work up much 
excitement over the threatened invasion. And as this 
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happens to be the first year in which the distrusted 
cinema magnates have taken a hand in producing plays, 
and also the best season we have enjoyed in years in the 
general quality of the productions made, we will have 
to wait a more convincing proof than any we have so 
far been shown before believing the new influence is 
working great harm to the theater. 

Statistically, also, it proved a most interesting sea- 
son. There were produced in New York approxi- 
mately 150 new plays, dramatic and musical. Of these 
there were six with more than 300 performances each 
to its credit, fourteen with over 200, and 26 that passed 
the 100 performance division. 


* ABRAHAM LINCOLN ” 
An American Chronicle Play in Six Episodes 
By JoHN DRINKWATER 


WITH some slight misgiving on the part of both the 
English author, John Drinkwater, and the American 
producer, William Harris, Jr., “ Abraham Lincoln” 
was first presented at the Cort Theater, New York, on 
Dec. 15, 1919. Much had been written in a jocular 
vein of the courage, not to say “nerve,” required by 
an English poet who would attempt to write an histori- 
cal drama on so intimately American a theme as that 
supplied by the life and character of Lincoln, and there 
were many in the audience that opening night of a 
mind defiantly to oppose any indorsement of the pro- 
ceedings. As frequently happens, however, those who 
came to scoff remained to applaud. By the time the 
third episode had been reached the success of the pre- 
mier was assured and the triumph of the play freely 
predicted. 

We naturally are inclined to feel that the restaging 
the play received on this side of the Atlantic, had some- 
thing to do with its local success. Lester Lonergan, 
who directed the rehearsals, no doubt did a great deal 
to clear the action and the text of such foreign atmos- 
phere and incidental detail as were said to have been 
made sport of by those Americans who had seen the 
play in London. Also the outstanding success of 
Frank McGlynn, the actor engaged for the titular 
role, and who not only contributed a fine perform- 
ance but who is a perfect physical selection for the 
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“type,” unquestionably helped greatly with the suc- 
cess. But there is something more deeply significant 
than can be accounted for by these material aids 
back of the success of “Abraham Lincoln,” some- 
thing that can perhaps best be described as a spiritual 
quality so fine, so universally human, so holding that 
the recital strikes a note of exaltation like unto that 
inspired by a passion play. It is a quality that was 
felt in England, both in Birmingham, where the play 
was first presented by the Repertory company of which 
the author is director, and later in London, as quickly 
as it was in America. 

“* Abraham Lincoln’ was performed in London at 
an obscure and ugly theater in a distant suburb by an 
unknown management with a cast which did not con- 
tain the name of a single player of reputation,” St. 
John Ervine has written for the North American Re- 
view. “ There was not an actor in the cast with suffi- 
cient popularity to draw sixpence into the theater. 
The scenic effects were so slight as to be negligible. 
There was no orchestra. ... And yet the play was 
an enormous success. 

It also is an enormous success in New York, and will 
be an enormous success on tour for years to come. 
Because it is truly a great play. A synopsis is ap- 
pended: 


EpiIsopE I 


It is early evening. In the parlor of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s home in Springfield, Ill., in the spring of 1861, 
two of Lincoln’s neighbors sit before a grate fire 
quietly smoking. They are Mr. Stone and Mr. Cuff- 
ney, and, having heard that the Republican Convention 
in Chicago has agreed to extend to their old friend an 
invitation to be the party’s nominee for the office of 
President of the United States, they have come to wish 
him well and to express the hope that he will accept. 
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Lincoln enters the room unannounced. The pockets 
of his long coat are stuffed with papers, and the old hat 
is perched uncertainly above his high forehead. His 
clean-shaven, angular face is serious, as with the 
weight of the pending decision, but the lines are 
smoothed away in a gentle smile of greeting for the old 
friends and the wife. 

They have come, the visitors explain, to be the first 
to congratulate him. And they are humbled by the 
thought of his being chosen to “be one of the great 
ones of the earth.” It makes the chosen one humble, 
too, Lincoln agrees. It is not an office a man would 
seek nor accept, with times what they are — but for 
that inner conviction that shapes the destinies of 
men... They drink a health —‘to Abraham Lin- 
coln and the United States ’-— and he joins them “ to 
the hope of honest friends .. .” 

The delegation is shown in. Its members are Wil- 
liam Tucker, merchant; Henry Hind, attorney; Elias 
Price, preacher ; James Macintosh, editor. Mr. Tucker 
is the chairman, and, it may be, a little conscious of 
the honor. He, and his fellow delegates, have been 
sent to tender to Mr. Lincoln an invitation to become 
the Republican Party nominee for the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, and because of an existing 
split in the ranks of the Democratic Party, the election 
of the Republican nominee is practically a certainty. 

Have they considered his disqualifications, as well 
as his qualifications? Lincoln demands. There are 
some things, some characteristic peculiarities, it may 
be, that Washington society may not approve. There 
are, too, Seward and Hook; they are men of great ex- 
perience, and they are ambitious .. . 

There will be many serious questions of policy to be 
determined, and he is a stubborn man, Lincoln con- 
tinues. If it should transpire that the South should 
claim the right to secede, or to go farther than it has 
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gone with slavery, and the decision should rest with 
him, he would have everybody’s mind clear as to his 
attitude. If there must be resistance he will stand 
inexorably for that decision. . 

Knowing, then, his position on the greatest of the 
problems his administration will likely be called upon to 
face; that under no circumstances will he recede from 
his stand against slavery; that, because of what he 
knows and of what he had seen when he was a boy in 
New Orleans, he has taken oath, if ever he has a chance 
to hit slavery he will hit it hard, they still have no other 
conditions to make? 

They assure him again that they have none. Their 
invitation is still the same and there is not one among 
them who is not proud to bear it to him. Then, he will 
accept. He calls to Susan to show the gentlemen in to 
Mrs. Lincoln, and as they leave the room he stands 
silent for a moment. Slowly his eyes turn to the map 
of the United States hanging upon the wall. Steadily, 
anxiously he gazes upon it, spreading his great arms as 
though to embrace the country in charge of whose des- 
tinies he is shortly to be placed. Then, turning to the 
-center table, he kneels beside it. His head is bowed 
and his face is buried in his hands in an attitude of 
prayer as the curtain falls. 


Eptsope II 


It is ten months later. In Secretary of State Sew- 
ard’s room in Washington, Johnson White and Caleb 
Jennings, commissioners representing the Confederate 
States of the South, are meeting with the Secretary in 
some hope that he may help them to avert the calamity 
of civil war which threatens. They know, they tell 
Seward, as all the South knows, that he is the one 
member of the cabinet most likely to understand clearly 
the situation. 

The Secretary replies that he is not unconscious of 
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their intended compliment, but he cannot go farther 
than that. Seven of the southern states have declared 
an. intention of seceding from the Union; President 
Lincoln, with the indorsement of his cabinet, feels that 
such action must inevitably lead to the decline of 
America. 

Still, the commissioners insist, there is a chance for 
compromise. If the government will order the with- 
drawal of the garrison from Fort Sumter the South 
will agree to take no further action at present, and 
South Carolina will quite likely be willing to lead the 
other seceding states in a reconsideration of their inten- 
tion to break with the Union. . . . Certainly, though 
the President is firm in his decisions, even to the point 
of stubbornness, it is not unreasonable to hope that he 
might listen to the advice of the most able man among 
his advisers. 

Before the commissioners can gracefully withdraw 
President Lincoln enters the room. He is bearded, 
now, and already the strain of his great responsibilities 
are beginning to show in the lines of his face. Jen- 
nings and White seek to continue their exit, but Lin- 
coln asks them to remain. He would like to talk with 
them for five minutes, if they will be so kind — 

Seward explains that the gentlemen from the South 
have come in the hope of sounding such “ moderating 
influences ” as may be brought to bear on the situation. 
The President is equally hopeful that they have brought 
“moderating influences” with them. It would, per- 
haps, have been in better taste if they had appealed 
directly to the government, but — what is it they have 
to suggest? 

Jennings repeats the proposition that the forces at 
Fort Sumter be withdrawn, and that the South be, in a 
measure, assured of its right to independent action, 
whatever the question involved. 

The President replies that such a compromise is im- 
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possible. They may believe that they have an honest 
case, but they have not. The South is much more 
deeply interested in putting the stamp of national ap- 
proval on slavery than it is in establishing its rights of 
secession, and that shall never be. It knows that aboli- 
tion is a possibility, if not a probability of the future, 
and seeks by forcing its right to secede to make aboli- 
tion impossible. . . . Let them understand, too, and 
that clearly, that the issue of civil war rests with the 
South. So long as it remains loyal to the Union it will 
be privileged to fight for slavery by all constitutional 
means, and extend its foundations if it can. But if it 
seeks the disruption of the Union by insisting upon its 
right to destroy the Union, then shall the burden of 
war rest with it. Let them send that message to the 
men of the South, and let them beg, by all the bonds 
of affection that should hold a united people together, 
that they order Beauregard’s withdrawal before it is 
too late. A special wire shall be placed at their service 
to facilitate the transmission of their message. 

A messenger who had ridden straight from Major 
Anderson at Fort Sumter arrives. He bring's the news 
that the fort can be held for no more than three days 
without provisions or reinforcements. Within three 
days the decision must be for war, unless the South’s 
commissioners succeed in convincing their people. A 
vain hope. Already the reply has come from the South 
that they will not give way. Nor do they leave any 
opening for further discussion. Quickly the President 
summons the cabinet — Salmon P. Chase, Montgomery 
Blair, Simon Cameron, Caleb Smith, Burnet Hook (the 
one fictitious character in the play) and Gideon Welles. 
Solemnly the President states the situation to them. 
The government faces the gravest crisis in its history. 
either the order must be to hold Sumter or — 

Would it not be wise to withdraw altogether, queries 
Hook ; to give the South a chance at suggesting com- 
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promise, and to plead military necessity, if need be, as 
an excuse for the move? To which the President re- 
plies that in his opinion to do anything that would sug- 
gest temporizing then would be fundamentally to admit 
the South’s claim to its right of independent action. 
And if that question be not met now, it would have to 
be met soon. To withdraw might postpone war, it 
could not conceivably prevent it... . To do all that 
could be done to hold Sumter would be to notify the 
world of the government’s intention to defend a clean 
cause ; they were not the aggressors, but the aggressed ; 
in their hands they held a sacred trust; their duty was 


to defend it. . . . The question is for the provisioning 
of Fort Sumter: The President, Chase and Blair vote 
aye. ... For the withdrawal of Major Anderson’s 


troops: Seward, Smith, Hook, Welles and Cameron. 

For a moment the silence is profound. Then the 
President speaks. The responsibility of over-riding 
the decision of the cabinet may devolve upon him. It 
is he Congress and the country will hold responsible. 
In the event of his taking that action should he receive 
any of their resignations? Again there is silence. 
The meeting is dismissed. . . . The messenger is sum- 
moned and bidden to return immediately to Major An- 
derson. Lincoln’s decision has been made. The first 
shipment of provisions for the relief of the fort will 
go forward that evening! 


Eprisope III 


Nearly two years later, in a small reception room in 
the White House. A Mrs. Goliath Blow has called. 
She has come to reassure herself that the dear Presi- 
dent is not growing weary of the war and that he will 
not think of lessening his firmness until the awful South 
is thoroughly beaten. Mrs, Blow is the wife of a war 
profiteer. 

A Mrs. Otherly is announced. She is in mourning. 
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She has lost a son at the front. Still, as Mrs. Blow 
points out, they must all expect to make sacrifices. 
Conditions are terrible, what with the price of every- 
thing advancing. She and Goliath have been actually 
compelled to cut down several of their subscriptions. 

The President enters the room. His face is drawn; 
his eyes are tired. Yes, he has news. The Union 
forces have won a victory, with a loss of 800 men to 
the enemy’s 2,700 — thirty-five hundred casualties! 
What a whimsical way to look at it, observes Mrs. 
Blow — when only the 800 Federals really matter. 

Mrs. Otherly begs the President’s permission to ask 
him a question? Must the war go on? Isn’t there 
some way of stopping it? 

Such a foolish question would never have occurred 
to Mrs. Blow. She admits it. 

Yet, agrees Lincoln, it is a right question. For two 
years he has put it daily to himself. In two years war 
has become a bitterness to him almost past the endur- 
ing. But he can see no other way. The justice of the 
cause for which the North is fighting has not been 
changed. War is wrong; has always been wrong; al- 
ways will be wrong. But so long as men are weak, 
and foolish and jealous, wars will continue. None 
can outstrip the world. There is an instinct to which 
men are beholden that bids them resist aggression. 
Wrong it may be, but there it is. Gradually it may be 
overcome by clear thinking. To have said that there 
should be no war, because war was an evil thing, would 
have settled nothing. It is a great responsibility to 
decide so grave a question, but all he could do, all any 
man could do, was to uphold and to defend the truth 
as he saw it. 

Mrs. Blow agrees perfectly. Just as Goliath had 
said, those Southern brutes must be taught a lesson. 
Perhaps, suggests the President, he could get Goliath 
a commission, seeing he is only 38. The idea is quite 
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silly to Mrs. Blow. Goliath is needed at home. He 
has so many government contracts to look after. But 
she will be glad to tell him what the President has said, 
especially about those people who want to stop wars. 
Of course she is sorry for Mrs. Otherly, but why make 
matters worse by thinking that way about them? She 
does hope the dear President will not think of weak- 
ening. 

As she turns to go she offers the President her hand, 
which he does not take, but he speaks plainly. He 
would have her know that he is ashamed of her and 
of.all her kind; of all who, without sacrifice of any 
kind, go about talking of destroying the South and 
preaching revenge and destruction and hatred. The 
people of the South are mistaken, but they are hon- 
estly mistaken and in, to them, a great cause. It is 
people like her that dishonor the cause for which the 
North is fighting. And as she leaves, too completely 
squelched to reply, the President summons Susan and 
bids her be careful the next time Mrs. Blow calls. He 
fears she may meet with an accident. 

President Lincoln has sent for William Custis, an 
aged negro preacher. The old man was born a slave, 
but gaining his freedom in later years, acquired some 
education and has spent his life working for his people. 
It is to him that the President first intimates his inten- 
tion of signing the Proclamation of Emancipation. 
For long he has considered it. Now his decision has 
been made. Slavery shall be abolished. 

In the street below is heard the tramp of marching 
soldiers, and as they pass the window they can be heard 
singing in chorus: “ John Brown’s body lies a moul- 
d’ring in the grave.” 


Episope IV 


A few days later there is a meeting of the cabinet at 
Washington. Caleb Smith is gone and Simon Came- 
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ron has been succeeded by Edwin M. Stanton, as Sec- 
retary of War. The others are Seward, Chase, Blair, 
Welles and Hook. They arrange themselves at the 
table while awaiting the arrival of the President. The 
talk is of the summons for this special meeting. Stan- 
ton explains that there is special news from the front. 
McClellan has just defeated Lee at Antietam. It is the 
greatest victory the Union forces have yet scored and 
will probably mark the turning point of the war. 

It is Hook’s opinion that this is probably the time the 
President will select to bring up his Emancipation 
Proclamation again. And he (Hook) is unalterably 
opposed to it. What does it mean, anyway? As he 
understands the situation, the North is fighting to pre- 
serve the integrity of the Union. Now the President 
talks as though emancipation were the only thing that 
concerned him. 

Seward corrects him. The President has always 
held the preservation of the Union as the paramount 
issue of the war, but there has never been any question 
of his feeling regarding slavery. Had he not said: 


“Tf I could save the Union without freeing any 
slaves, I would do it; and if I could save it by freeing 
all the slaves I would do it; and if I could save it by 
freeing some and leaving others alone, I would also do 
that. My paramount object in this struggle is to save 
the union.” 


The President comes. Apparently he is in fine 
spirits, but almost afraid to admit it, even to him- 
self. It has been so long since there was good news to 
report. In his hand he carries a small book, and now, 
as though to compose his own thoughts as well as those 
of his associates, he begs permission to read it. Hook 
sneers, and Stanton moves uneasily in his seat. Here 
is a special meeting of the cabinet called to consider 
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the greatest victory of the war and the President asks 
permission to read a book! ‘The others settled in their 
chairs as Lincoln proceeds to regale them with Artemus 
Ward’s “ High Handed Outrage at Utica.” . . 

The meeting proceeds. McClellan, Seward assumes, 
is in pursuit of Lee, which leads the President, with 
the suggestion of a smile, to intimate that his Secretary 
of State is something of an optimist. But, if McClel- 
lan is not in pursuit of Lee, he agrees, he will send 
Grant after him. But, interposes, Blair, Grant drinks. 
To which the President replies that if he knew Grant’s 
brand he would send a barrel to some of his other gen- 
erals. Drink or not, Grant wins victories. 

Hook, growing restless, not to say disgusted, at this 
levity, would like to know if there is any other business 
to be considered. There is. And it is then the Presi- 
dent produces his proclamation. The moment has ar- 
rived, he believes, for its issuance. To refresh their 
memories he reads it to them again: 


“It is proclaimed that on the first day of January in 
the year of our Lord one thousand, eight hundred and 
sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within any state, 
the people whereof shall then be in rebellion against the 
United States, shall be then, thenceforward, and for- 
ever free.” 


Hook is immediately on his feet with a protest. Any 
such proclamation should not be issued before victory 
is sure. To put it forward now would cause dissension 
when unity was most needed. But the President is 
firm. He has for months considered with great ear- 
nestness the responsibility of issuing the proclamation. 
Once he had given way to them when they had thought 
it not the proper time to issue it. But now he is con- 
vinced the hour has arrived... . 

Stanton, Chase and Hook are for delay. Let the 
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present business of preserving the Union be given all 
attention. But the President’s mind is made up, and 
as he repeats the significant words, ‘“‘ Shall be thence- 
forward and forever free,” he affixes his signature to 
the proclamation. 

There is a moment’s silence and then the members 
of the cabinet quietly withdraw. Seward, Blair and 
Welles shake the President’s hand; the others merely 
bow. As Hook is leaving the President calls him back. 
As he had once had an understanding with another 
member of his ministry he now purposes to face Hook 
with the plain facts of his intriguing disloyalty. 
Hook, Lincoln knows, is ambitious and envious. He 
tells him so. Hook is frank enough to admit that he 
is opposed to the President’s policy and to his “ lack of 
firmness.” He would have him definitely declare what 
shall be the punishment of the rebels after the war. 
The President answers that he refuses to permit the 
war to become a “ blood-feud”’; the government will 
defeat treason, but in place of punishing it with sever- 
ity it will meet it with conciliation; such may be a 
policy of weakness to Hook, but it is to him a policy of 
faith and compassion. 

As his anger mounts the accused minister offers to 
resign his post —and Lincoln accepts his resignation. 
Hook angrily departs, begging to be excused from the 
formality of shaking hands. Over the face of the 
President spreads a look of great pity, and of great 
weariness. He asks that his secretary be sent to him. 
When Hay arrives he bids him read a _ passage 
from Shakespeare’s “The Tempest”—a_ favorite 
passage, beginning: “QOur revels now are ended; 
these, our actors, as I foretold you, were all spirits, 
and are melted into air, thin air;” and ending: 
“We are such stuff as dreams are made on, and 
our little life is rounded with a sleep.” The curtain 
falls. 
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EprsopE V 


It is an April evening in 1865. Ina farmhouse near 
Appomattox, General Grant, as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Union forces, has made his headquarters. He 
is smoking and occasionally he takes a drink of 
whiskey. 

He is awaiting word from General Meade, in com- 
mand of the field forces that have General Robert E. 
Lee’s Confederate Army practically surrounded. It is, 
so far as Grant can see, only a matter of hours before 
Lee will be forced to surrender. Lee is a great man, 
but he cannot conquer the unconquerable. 

An orderly announces the arrival of President Lin- 
coln. The President’s visit is unexpected, but, as he 
explains to Grant, he grew anxious and could not keep 
away. Now he hears with a great sigh of relief that 
the end is seemingly near. When it comes they “ must 
be merciful.” 


The night passes. At 6 o’clock an orderly sent with 
a cup of coffee for the President finds him still sleep- 
ing soundly, his long body stretched between two chairs. 
A discreet rattling of dishes arouses him. Slowly, and 
a little painfully, he pulls himself together. 

A moment later General Grant arrives to report that 
word has come from General Meade. Lee had asked 
for an armistice at 4 o’clock. There is a moment’s 
silence as the two men look at each other. The end 
has come, and yet, though for four long years “ life has 
been but the hope of this moment,” how simple is its 
coming! Gravely the President extends his hand to 
his Commander-in-Chief. Grant has served the coun- 
try well; he has made the President’s work possible. 
But, replies Grant, he could not have succeeded if the 
President had not believed in him. 

Soon General Meade arrives to confirm the report of 
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the surrender. After a word or two with Grant — 
and an order that there shall be no hanging or shooting 
of the conquered rebels; that the worst that shall hap- 
pen to them is that they shall be frightened out of the 
country — Lincoln is gone, on his way back to the 
capital. 

General Lee arrives. A war-weary man, and a 
beaten one, but of dignified bearing and punctiliously 
groomed. He returns the salute of his-conqueror and 
there is an exchange of compliments. General Grant 
submits the terms upon which surrender will be ac- 
cepted. They are “magnanimous,” General Lee 
agrees, but he would like to make one submission. 
The officers have been allowed to keep their horses. 
Could the same privilege be extended the cavalry troop- 
ers? Their horses also are their own. Grant under- 
stands. Horses will be needed on the farms. It shall 
be as Lee wishes. A moment’s pause and the gallant 
Southerner unbuckles his sword and offers it to his 
conqueror. Grant bids him return it to his scabbard. 
It has but one rightful place. They shake hands and 
gravely salute each other. As Lee turns toward the 
door the curtain falls. 


EpisopE VI 


In the lounge of Ford’s Theater, outside the Presi- 
dent’s box, the night of a gala performance of “ Our 
American Cousin,’ April 14, 1865, there are gossiping 
groups of spectators. Through the doors of the box 
President Lincoln and Secretary Stanton can be seen 
talking together. Near them are Mrs. Lincoln and 
another lady and an officer. 

An act of the play has been finished. There is the 
sound of applause from the audito1ium. The orches- 
tra plays patriotic airs. Suddenly there are cries of 
“A mean {The «President. ~* Speech!’ The 
gossips stop to listen. The President rises slowly in 
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his place and holds up his hand. There is immediate 
silence. The President speaks. .. . 


“ After four dark and difficult years we have achieved 
the great purpose for which we set out. General Lee’s 
surrender to General Grant leaves but one Confederate 
force in the field. The end is immediate and certain. 
.. . The task of reconciliation, of setting order where 
there is now confusion, of bringing about a settlement 
at once just and merciful, and of directing the life of a 
reunited country into prosperous channels of good will 
and generosity, will demand all our wisdom, all our 
loyalty. It is the proudest hope of my life that I may 
be of some service in this work. . . . Whatever it may 
be it can be but little in return for all the kindness and 
forbearance that I have received. With malice to- 
ward none, with charity for all, it is for us to resolve 
that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom; and that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 


The cheering dies away. A call boy announces the 
last act. The doors of the boxes are closed. The 
three raps of the stage manager are heard and the play 
is resumed. Suddenly from the entrance at the left 
John Wilkes Booth appears. He edges his way 
stealthily toward the center box. Arrived there he 
uncovers the hand hidden beneath his cloak, exposing 
the revolver he carries. Pulling open the door of the 
box he fires, slams the door to and hurries away. The 
door opens and an officer dashes out in pursuit of 
Booth. Mrs. Lincoln is seen kneeling by the side of 
the President. A doctor is hurriedly summoned. A 
crowd of spectators from the other boxes and from the 
auditorium begins to gather. There is a buzz of muf- 
fled conversation, of exclamations of grief and of hor- 
ror. Suddenly a hush falls upon the crowd as Secre- 
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tary Stanton steps from the box. He raises his hand. 
“ Now he belongs to the ages,” he says. The sobbing 


of the crowd grows gradually in volume. The curtain 
falls. 


“BEYOND THE HORIZON ” 
An American Tragedy in Three Acts 
By Eucene O’NEILL 


BEING one of those serious dramas with which the 
commercial theater hesitates to ally itself, on the theory 
that American playgoers do not like serious plays, ‘“‘ Be- 
yond the Horizon” was first presented at a special 
matinee performance at the Morosco Theatre on Feb. 
2, 1920 — partly as an experiment on the part of John 
D. Williams, the producer, and partly to quiet the 
pleading of Richard Bennett, the actor, who, having 
read the play, insistently demanded a chance to play 
the chief male role. The reviewers of the press hailed 
the new play with enthusiasm, and the matinees grew 
so steadily in popularity that when the Morosco Thea- 
tre was no longer available the attraction was moved to 
the Criterion, on Feb. 23. Finally the Little Theatre 
was secured and on March 9g the play began a “ regu- 
lar” engagement there that continued until spring. By 
that time there were many who were willing to accept 
this first long play from Eugene O’Neill’s pen as rep- 
resenting the closest approach any native author has 
yet made to the great American play so long and so 
hopefully looked for. 

‘** Beyond the Horizon” is the tragedy of a dreamer 
who lacked the courage to live his dream. Robert 
Mayo, son of James and Kate Mayo, born on a New 
England farm, but with no love of the soil, has grown 
up a frail youth to whom the mysterious far places of 
the world beckon alluringly. ‘The opening scene of the 
play finds him as he is about to set out on his first 

30 
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journey beyond the blue hills that encircle his home. 
“The hushed twilight of a day in May is just begin- 
ning. The horizon hills are still rimmed by a faint line 
of flame, and the sky above them glows with the crim- 
son flush of the sunset. At the rise of the curtain 
Robert Mayo is discovered. He is a tall, slender 
young man of 23. There is a touch of the poet about 
him expressed in his high forehead and wide, dark 
eyes. His features are delicate and refined, leaning to 
weakness in the mouth and chin. He is reading a book 
by the fading sunset light.” 

Here his brother, Andrew, finds him. Andrew is 
four years older and an opposite type to Robert — 
“husky, sun-bronzed, handsome in a large-featured, 
manly way —a son of the soil, intelligent in a shrewd 
way, but with nothing of the intellectual about him.” 
There is a deep brotherly sympathy between the two. 
They discuss Robert’s sailing on his Uncle Dick’s ship, 
the Sunda, next day. The appeal of the “ far off and 
the unknown, the mystery and spell of the East .. . 
the joy of wandering on and on in quest of the secret 
that is hidden just over there beyond the horizon,” 
does not appeal particularly to Andrew, but he’s glad, 
for Robert’s sake, that he is going. Presently another 
subject is touched upon lightly between them — that of 
Ruth Atkins. They have lived neighbor to Ruth prac- 
tically all their lives. Both brothers have been — still 
are, in fact —in love with her, but she has appeared 
to favor Andrew, and they have accepted her decision 
as final. ‘‘ We can’t help those things, Rob,” suggests 
Andrew; and they both understand. 

But later, when Ruth finds Robert still gazing in- 


tently at the sunset, the situation changes. ‘‘ She is a 
healthy, blonde, out-of-door girl of 20, with a graceful, 
slender figure, and undeniably pretty. . . . Her small, 


regular features are marked by a certain strength, an 
underlying stubborn fixity of purpose hidden in the 
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frankly appealing charm of her fresh youthfulness.’ 

It isa little difficult for Ruth to understand why 
Robert is going away — and not so very easy for her to 
explain why she can’t understand. “Oh, Rob, why do 
you want to go?” she demands, finally, in a desperation 
born of her own unhappiness; “. . . it seems such a 
shame.” 

“T could hardly back out now,” he explains, a little 
puzzled; “even if I wanted to. And I'll be forgotten 
before you know it.” 

“You won't,” she cries. “I'll never forget! .. .” 

Rosert — (moodily). I doubt if you’ll understand. 
It’s difficult to explain, even to myself. It’s more an 
instinctive longing that won’t stand dissection ... I 
can remember being conscious of it first when I was 
only a kid — you haven't forgotten what a sickly speci- 
men I was then, in those days, have you? 

RutH — (with a shudder). They’re past. Let’s 
not think about them. 

Rozsert — You'll have to understand. Well—in 
those days, when Ma was fixing meals, she used to 
get me out of the way by pushing my chair to the 
west window and telling me to look out and be quiet. 
That wasn’t hard. I guess I was always quiet in those 
days. . . . So I used to stare out over the fields to the 
hills — out there — (pointing to the horizon) and start 
dreaming — someone had told me the sea was beyond 
those hills — and I used to wonder what the sea was 
like — and try to form a picture of it in my mind’s eye. 
And other times my eyes would follow this road wind- 
ing off into the distance — towards the hills —as if 
it, too, was searching for the sea. And I’d promise 
myself that when I grew up and was strong — I'd fol- 
low this road—and it and I would find the sea to- 
gether. You see—my making this trip is only keep- 
ing that promise of long ago. 
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RutH — Yes. 

Rosert — Those were the only happy moments of 
my life then, Ruth — dreaming there at the window. 
I got to know all the different kinds of sunsets by 
heart that took place over there — beyond the horizon. 
So gradually I came to believe that all the wonders of 
the world happened on the other side of those hills. 
Beyond them was the home of the good fairies who 
performed beautiful miracles. I believed in fairies 
then — Perhaps I still do. Anyway in those days they 
were real enough — sometimes — | could actually hear 
them calling to me to come out and play — dance with 
them down the road in the dusk in a game of hide and 
seek to find out where the sun was hiding. . . . Then 
I would start crying because I couldn’t go and Ma 
would think I was in pain — That’s why I’m going now, 
I suppose. For I can still hear them calling — Do you 
understand me, Ruth? 

RutH — Yes. 

Rogpert — You feel it then? 

RutH— Yes—yes I do! (Unconsciously she 
snuggles close against his side —his arm steals abou 
her waist as if he weren't aware of the action) Oh— 
Rob how could I help feeling it? You tell things so 
beautifully ! 

Rosert — So you see when Uncle Dick said I could 
go to sea with him I was overjoyed at the prospect — 
then I suddenly awoke to the truth—the thing I 
wanted most was right here— you mustn’t mind my 
telling you this, Ruth— it can’t make any difference 
now and I realize how impossible my staying here is, 
and I understand and I’m happy for Andy’s sake and 
yours. You see—the revelation of my own love 
opened my eyes to the love of you and Andy. 

Rutu — (breaking out stormily). I don’t —I don’t 
love Andy —I don’t! . . . Whatever put such a fool 
notion into your head? (She throws her arms about 
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his neck) Oh Rob—don’t go away — please — you 
mustn’t now. You can’t —I won’t let you — it’d break 
my — my heart! 

Rosert — Do you mean that — that you love me? 

RutH — Yes —yes— of course, I do —what’d you 
spose? You stupid thing! I’ve loved you right 
along. 

Rogsert — But you and Andy were always together! 

Ruts — Because you never seemed to want to go 
any place with me. You were always reading an old 
book and not paying any attention to me. I was too 
proud to let you see I cared because I thought the year 
you had away to college had made you stuck-up, and 
you thought yourself too educated to waste any time 
on me. 

Rogsert — And I was thinking — What fools we’ve 
both been! 

The revelation of Ruth’s love for him changes all 
Robert’s plans. “I think love must have been the 
secret — the secret that called to me over the world’s 
rim,” he confesses to the now radiant girl. But the 
prospect of breaking the news to the folks is not a 
pleasant one. Still, it must be done. 

The scene changes to the sitting room of the Mayo 
farmhouse about 9 o’clock the same night. ‘‘ The at- 
mosphere is one of the orderly comfort of a simple, 
hard-earned prosperity, enjoyed and maintained by the 
family as a unit.” Father and Mother Mayo, and 
Uncle Dick are gathered around the center table. An- 
drew sits glumly at one side. The evening meal has 
been recently finished, Robert has gone to take Ruth 
and her mother home — rather to the surprise of the 
family, that task usually falling to Andrew. The 
family discussion is of “ Robbie’s”” going away; of the 
good it will do him and the void it will leave in the 
family circle. Suddenly Andrew remembers the un- 
finished evening chores and leaves them, which gives 
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Mrs. Mayo a chance to free her mind of a troubling 
thought. 


Mrs. Mayo— Did you notice, James, how queer 
everyone was at supper? Robert seemed stirred up 
about something and Ruth was so flustered and giggly 
—and Andy sat there dumb — looking as if-he’d lost 
his best friend—and all of them only nibbled their 
food. 

Mayo— Guess they was all thinkin’ about to-mor- 
row, same as us. 

Mrs. Mavo— No—I’m afraid something’s hap- 
pened — something else. 

Mayo —- You mean —’bout Ruth? 

Mrs. Mayo— Yes. 

Mayo—I hope her and Andy ain’t had a serious 
fallin’ out. I always sorter hoped they’d hitch up 
together sooner or later. What d’ you say, Dick? 
Don’t you think them two’d pair up well? 

Scotr — A sweet, wholesome couple, they’d make. 

Mayo — It'd be a good thing for Andy in more ways 
than one. I ain’t what you’d call calculatin’ generally, 
and I b’lieve in lettin’ young folks run their affairs to 
suit themselves, but there’s advantages for both 0’ 
them in this match you can’t overlook in reason. The 
Atkins’ farm is right next to our’n. Jined together 
they'd make a jim-dandy of a place, with plenty of 
room to work in. And being a widder with only a 
daughter, and laid up all the time to boot, Mrs. Atkins 
can’t do nothin’ with the place as it ought to be done. 
Her hired help just goes along as they please, in spite 
of her everlastin’ complainin’ at’em. She needs a first- 
class farmer to take hold o’ things-—and Andy’s just 
the one. 

Mrs. Mayo —I don’t think Ruth loves Andy. 

Mayo— You don’t? Well— maybe a woman’s 
eyes is sharper in such things, but they’re always to- 
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gether. And if she don’t love him now, she'll likely 
come round in time... . You seem mighty fixed in 
your opinion, Katey. How d’you know? 

Mrs. Mayo. It’s just what I feel. 


Then Robert comes, “ smilingly happy and humming 
a song to himself.” An “ undercurrent of nervous un- 
easiness manifests itself in his bearing,” but he knows 
the story of his changed plans must be told, and is 
determined to have it over with. During the recital 
Andrew enters the room quietly and listens. Robert is 
so taken up with his story of the “ something very won- 
derful and beautiful — something I did not take into 
consideration previously because I hadn’t dared to hope 
that such happiness could ever come to me,” that he 
does not notice Andrew. 


Mayo. Let’s get to the point, son. 

Rosert — Well—the point is this, Pa—I’m not 
going. I mean I can’t go to-morrow with Uncle Dick 
— or at any other time either. 

Mayo — Seems to me it’s a pretty late hour in the 
day for you to be upsettin’ all your plans so sudden. 
What is this foolishness you’re talkin’ of? 

Rospert — Ruth told me this evening that — she 
loved me. It changed things a lot because I thought 
she loved someone else. So you see I couldn’t go 
away now — even if I wanted too. 

Mrs. Mavo— Of course not! ...I knew it! I 
was just telling your father when you came in — and, 
oh, Robbie, I’m so happy you're not going! 

Rosert — I knew you'd be glad, Ma. 

Mayo — Well —T’ll be damned! You do beat all 
for gettin’ folks mind all tangled up, Robert. And 
Ruth, too! Whatever got into her of a sudden? 
Why, I was thinkin’— 

Mrs. Mayo — Never mind what you were thinking, 
James. It wouldn’t be any use telling us that now. 
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And what you were hoping for turns out just the same, 
doesn’t it? 
Mayo — Yes —I suppose you’re right, Katey. But 
ee it ever come about! It do beat anything I ever 
eard. 


The family congratulations follow. Even Andrew 
comes forward, a little awkwardly but with frank sin- 
cerity, to wish his brother luck. Only Uncle Dick is 
seriously disturbed by the announcement that Robert 
has changed his mind. What’s he goin’ to do with that 
sta’b’d cabin he fixed up, an’ the special grub he stocked 
up with, not to mention the new mattress and sheets 
and bookcases he had put in so’s the boy might be com- 
fortable? Like as not his crew’ll “ suspicion it was a 
woman ” he’d planned to ship along, and that she give 
him the go-by at the last minute. Gawd A’mighty! 
That was a disturbin’ thought. 

But Andrew plans to ease Uncle Dick’s fears. As 
suddenly as Robert has decided to stay on and help run 
the farm Andrew decides to take his place in Uncle 
Dick’s ship. .To the Mayo family this decision is even 
more astonishing than the other. Particularly to Fa- 
ther Mayo, who had long since learned to lean on 
Andrew as his right hand man, to think of him as a 
Mayo born an’ bred, who would live an’ die on the old 
farm. ‘‘ What’s come over you so sudden, Andy?” 
the old man demands, fairly stunned by the turn 
things have taken. ‘‘ You know’s well as I do that it 
wouldn’t be fair for you to run off at a moment’s 
notice right now when we're up to our necks in hard 
work.” 


ANDREW — You can easily get a man to do my work. 
Mayo — It sounds strange to hear you, Andy, that 
I always thought had good sense, talkin’ crazy like 
that. Get a man to do your work! — you aint been 
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workin’ here for no hire, Andy, that you kin give me 
your notice to quit like you’ve done. The farm is 
your’n as well as mine. You've always worked on it 
with that understanding — and what you’re sayin’ you 
intend doin’ is just skulkin’ out o’ your rightful re- 
sponsibility. 

AnpbrREwW — I feel I oughtn’t to miss this chance to 
go out into the world and see things — and—I want 


to go. 
Mayo — (with bitter scorn). So—you want to go 
out into the world and see things! . . . You’re a liar, 


Andy Mayo—and a mean one to boot! 

Mrs. Mayo — James! 

Rosert — Pa! 
Mayo — I never thought I’d live to see the day when 
a son o’ mine’d look me in the face and tell me a bare- 
faced lie! 
Mrs. Mayo— James! 
Ropert — Pa! 
Scott — Steady there, Jim! 
Mayo — Keep out of this —all of you. He’s a liar 
and he knows it. You’re runnin’ away ’cause you’re 
put out and riled ’cause your own brother’s got Ruth 
*stead of you, and — 

ANDREW — Stop— Pa! I won’t stand hearing that 
— not even from you! 

Mayo — It’s the truth — and you know it. 

Mrs. Mayo — Sh-h-h! 

ANpDREW — You’re wrong, Pa— it isn’t the truth. 
I don’t love Ruth—I never loved her—and the 
thought of such a thing never entered my head. 

Mayvo— Hump! Youre pilin’ lie on lie! 

Anprew —I don’t care— I’ve done my share of 
work here. I’ve earned my right to quit when I want 
to. 

Rogert — Andy — don’t! You're only making it 
worse. 
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ANDREW — I’m sick and tired of the whole damn 
business. 1 hate the farm and every inch of ground 
in it. I’m sick of digging in the dirt and sweating in 
the sun like a slave without getting a word of thanks 
for it. I’m through—through for good and all— 
and if Uncle Dick won’t take me on his ship — Ill 
find another. I'll get away somewhere — somehow. 

Mrs. Mayo— Don’t you answer him, James. He 
doesn’t know what he’s saying to you. Don’t say a 
word to him ’till he’s in his right sense, again. Please, 
James, don’t — 

Mayo — (to ANDREW). You dare to — you dare to 
speak like that to me! You taik like that ’bout this 
farm—the Mayo farm—where you was born— 
you — you (clenching his fist and advancing threaten- 
ingly) You damned whelp! 

Mrs. Mayo — James! 

Scorr — Easy there, Jim! 

Rosert —( throwing himself between them). Stop! 
Are you mad? 

Mayo—(to Andrew). And you can go —tomor- 
row morning—and, by God—don’t come back! 
Don’t dare come back — by God — not while I’m living 
—or PU— Vi — 


Trembling over his muttered threat Mayo makes his 
way toward the stairway leading to his sleeping room. 
Only the echoing clamp, clamp of his heavy boots is 
heard in answer to Mrs. Mayo’s pleading that he take 
back what he said to Andy. 

Nothing can alter Andrew’s determination to go, and 
Uncle Dick is willing to take him, though he’s not the 
one to want to be a party to any family trouble. So it 
is planned that Robert shall drive them down to the 
harbor early in the morning, before the elder Mayos 
are stirring. Robert is shaken by the thought of what 
has happened, but Andrew is philosophical. 
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Anprew — Buck up, Rob. It ain’t any use crying 
over spilt milk —and it'll all turn out for the best — 
let’s hope. It couldn’t be helped — what’s happened. 

Rosert — But it’s a lie, Andy, a lie! 

Anprew — Of course, it’s a lie. You know it and 
I know it — but that’s all ought to know it. 

Ropert— God! It’s terrible! I feel so guilty — 
to think that I should be the cause of your suffering 
after we’ve been such pals all our lives. If I could 
have foreseen what’d happen I’d never have said a 
word to Ruth. Honest I wouldn’t have, Andy. 

ANDREW — I know you wouldn’t and that would 
have been worse, for Ruth would’ve suffered then. 
... It’s best as it is. One of us had to stand the 
gaff and it happened to be me —that’s all. Pa’ll see 
how I felt — after a time. 

Rosert — Andy! Oh, I wish I could tell you half 
I feel of how fine you are — 

ANDREW — I guess Ruth’s got a right to have who 
she likes. 


Andrew blows out the oil lamp and shuts off the 
drafts in the stove. ‘In the shadowy darkness the 
dark figures of the two boys can be seen groping their 
eee toward the doorway in the rear as the curtain 
alls.” 


Act II 


There is a lapse of three years between the first and 
second acts. It is now the afternoon of a hot, sun- 
baked day in midsummer. The scene is unchanged, 
save in atmosphere. In the sitting room of the Mayo 
farmhouse “little significant details give evidence of 
carelessness, of inefficiency, of an industry gone to 
seed... 

Mrs. Mayo and Ruth’s mother, Mrs. Atkins (“a thin, 
pale-faced, unintelligent looking woman of about 48, 
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with hard, bright eyes; a victim of partial paralysis for 
many years, condemned to be pushed from day to day 
of her life in a wheel chair, she has developed the self- 
ish, irritable nature of the chronic invalid;”) are dis- 
cussing the most recent of the problems that has arisen 
to confront Robert and Ruth, and their little girl, Mary, 
now 2 years old. 

Mrs. AtKins — What I was sayin’ -was that since 
Robert’s been in charge things have been goin’ down 
hill steady. Robert don’t let on to you what’s hap- 
penin’ and you’d never see it yourself if ’twas under 
your nose. But—thank the Lord — Ruth still comes 
to me once in a while. Do you know what Ruth told 
me last night? But I forgot, she said not to tell you 
till he — still, I think you’ve got a right to know, and 
it’s my duty not to let such things go on behind your 
back. 

Mrs. Mayvo— You can tell me if you want to. 

Mrs. Atxins— Ruth was almost crazy about it. 
Robert told her he’d have to mortgage the farm — said 
he didn’t know how he’d pull through ’till harvest with- 
out it, and he can’t get money any other way. Now — 
what do you think of your Robert? 

Mrs, Mayo —If it has to be — 

Mrs. Atkins — You don’t mean to say you’re goin’ 
to sign away your farm, Kate Mayo—after me 
warnin’ you? 

Mrs. Mayo — I'll do what Robbie says is needful. 

Mrs. ATKINS — Well—of all the foolishness! — 
Well —it’s your farm—not mine—as usual I’ve 
nothing to say. 


There is a hope in the minds of all the family — 
Andrew is coming back. It may be, as the mother 
hopes, that he will have tired of travel and will be 
ready to settle down and take charge of things. Not 
much has been heard from Andrew. He has been 
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made head officer of Uncle Dick Scott’s boat, but 
neither Robert nor his mother, and least of all Ruth, 
believes that he will care to continue his seafaring life. 
“That foolin’ on ships is all right for a spell,’ avers 
Mrs. Atkins; “ but he must be right sick of it by this 
time.” 


Mrs. Mavo—I wonder if he’s— He used to be 
so fine-looking and strong. Three years! It seems 
more like three hundred. Oh—if James could 
only have lived till he came back—and forgiven 
him! 

Mrs. ATKINS — He never would have — not James 
Mayo. Didn't he keep his heart hardened against him 
till the last in spite of all you and Robert done to 
soften him? 

Mrs. Mayo— Don’t you dare say that! ... Oh, I 
know deep down in his heart he forgave Andy, though 
he was too stubborn ever to own up to it. It was that 
brought on his death — breaking his heart just on ac- 
count of his stubborn pride. 

Mrs. ATKINS —(the whining cry of the child sounds 
from the kitchen). It was the will of God! Drat 
that young one! Seems as if she cries all the time on 
purpose to set a body’s nerves on edge. 

Mrs. Mayo—lIt’s the heat upsets her. Mary 
doesn’t feel any too well these days, poor little child. 

Mrs. Atkins — She gets it right from her Pa— 
bein’ sickly all the time. You can’t deny Robert was 
always ailin’ as a child. It was a crazy mistake for 
them two to get married. I argued against it all the 
time, but Ruth was so spelled with Robert’s wild poetry 
notions she wouldn’t listen to sense. Andy was the one 
who would have been the match for her. 

Mrs. Mayo — I’ve often thought since it might have 
been better the other way. But Ruth and Robbie seem 
so happy together. 
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Mrs. ATKINS — It was God’s work — not mine — 
thank goodness. And His will be done. 


But Ruth and Robert are not happy. Nor have they 
been for some time, though they have made an effort 
to hide their real feelings. ‘‘ Ruth has aged appre- 
ciably. Her face has lost its youth and its freshness. 
There is a trace in her expression of something hard 
and spiteful.’ She resents Robert’s lack of order, his 
being always late to his meals; her care of the child 
has made them both peevish and irritable. She resents 
little Mary’s preference for her father. On this par- 
ticularly disagreeable day she hates everything and 
everybody. The sight of Robert calmly reading a 
book after she has been sweltering in the kitchen to 
keep his dinner warm for him makes her furious. 


RutH — For heaven’s sake— put down that old 
book! Don’t you see your dinner’s getting cold? 

Rogpert — The food is lucky to be able to get cold 
this weather. 

RutH — You’ve got work that’s got to be done. 

Rozert — Yes —I was forgetting that. 

RutH — Work you'll never get done by reading 
books all the time. 

Rozpert — Why do you resent the pleasure I get out 
of reading? Is it because —? 

RutH — Because I’m too stupid to understand ' 
them, I s’pose you were going to say. 

Rosert — It certainly looks —— No—no. . .°. Oh,’ 
Ruth — why must we quarrel like this? Why do you 
make me say things I don’t mean? Why can’t we pull 
together? We used to. 

Rutu — I do the best I know how. 

Rogert —I know you do. But let’s both of us try 
to do better. We can improve — say a word of en- 
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couragement once in a while when things go wrong, 
even if it is my fault. You know the odds I’ve been 
up against since Pa died. I’m not a farmer. I’ve 
never claimed to be one. But there’s nothing else I can 
do under the circumstances— and I’ve got to pull 
things through somehow. With your help I can do it. 
With you against me— So you promise that — and 
I’ll promise to be here when the clock strikes — and 
anything else you tell me to. Is it a bargain? 
Rutu —I s’pose so. 


The truce does not continue long. Soon the discus- 
sion veers again to its most common subject — that of 
Robert’s incompetence and the general deterioration 
that has followed his management of things. But 
again there is that hope in Andrew’s return. “ Andy’ll 
know what to do in a minute,’ declares Robert. 
“Though I doubt if he’ll want to settle down to a 
humdrum farm life — after all he’s been through.” 


RutH — Andy’s not like you — he likes the farm. 

Rosert — God! The things he’s seen and experi- 
enced! Think of the places he’s been. All the won- 
derful far places I used to dream about. What a trip! 
God —how I envy him. 

RutH —I s’pose you’re sorry now you didn’t go? 

Rosert —(too occupied with his own thoughts to 
hear her). Oh—those cursed hills — how I’ve grown 
to hate the sight of them! They’re like the walls of a 
narrow prison yard shutting me in from all the free- 
dom and wonder of life. Sometimes I think if it 
wasn’t for you, Ruth, and—little Mary —TI’d walk 
down the road with just one desire in my heart —to 
put the whole rim of the world between me and those 
hills and be able to breathe freely once more. (He 
sighs.) There I go— dreaming again — 

RutH — Well— you're not the only one! 
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Rosert — And Andy—who’s had the chance — 
what has he got out of it? His letters read like the 
diary of afarmer! “ We’re in Singapore now. It’s a 
dirty hole of a place and hotter than hell. Two of the 
crew are down with fever and we’re short handed on 
the work. Il} be damn glad when we sail again, al- 
though tacking back and forth in these blistering seas 
is a rotten job too!” ... That’s the way he summed 
up his impressions of the East. 

RutH — You needn’t make fun of Andy. 

Rosert — When I think — but what’s the use — I 
wasn’t making fun of Andy personally. 

RutH — You was too—- making fun of him! And 
I ain’t going to stand for it! You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself! A fine one to talk about anyone else — 
after the way you’ve ruined everything with your lazy 
loafing — 

Rogert — Stop that kind of talk, do you hear? 

Rutu — You findin’ fault— you’re jealous! Jeal- 
ous because he’s made a man of himself while you’re 
nothing but a— but a— 

Rospert— Ruth! Ruth! You'll be sorry for talk- 
ing like that. 

RutH —I won’t! I’m only saying what I’ve been 
thinking for years. 

Rogpert— Ruth! You can’t mean that! 

RutH — Well — what do you think — living with a 
man like you. You think you’re so much better than 
other folks, with your college education, where you 
never learned a thing. I s’pose you think I ought to 
be proud to be your wife —a poor ignorant thing like 
me! But I’mnot. I hate it. I hate the sight of you. 
Oh, if I’'d only known! If I could have seen how you 
were in your true self —I’d have killed myself before 
I’d have married you! I was sorry for it before we’d 
been together a month. 

Rosert — And now — I’m finding out what — what 
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a—a creature I’ve been living with! It isn’t that I 
haven’t guessed how mean and small you are — but 
I’ve kept on telling myself that I must be wrong — 
mistaken — 

RutH — You said you’d.go out on the road if it 
wasn’t for Mary and me. Well— you can go—and 
the sooner the better! I don’t care! I'll be glad to 
get rid of you! The farm’ll be better off too. ‘There’s 
a curse on it ever since you took hold. So go! Go 
and be a tramp like you’ve always wanted. It’s all 
you're good for. I can get along without you, don’t 
you worry. Andy’s coming back—he’ll attend to 
things like they should be. He’ll show what a man 
can do! We don’t need you. Andy’s coming! 

Rosert — What do you mean! What are you 
thinking of? What’s in your evil mind? Do you— 
you — mean — 

Rutu — Yes, Ido. I'd say it if you was to kill me! 
I love Andy. I do! I do! I always loved him. 
And he loves me! He loves me! I know he does. 
He always did! And you know he did, too! So go! 
Go — if you want to! 

Rosert — You — you — 


(He stands glaring at her as she leans back, sup- 
porting herself by the table, gasping for breath. A 
loud frightened whimper sounds from the awakened 
child in the bedroom. It continues. The man and 
woman stand looking at one another in horror, the 
extent of their terrible quarrel suddenly brought to 
them. A pause. The noise of a horse and carriage 
comes from the road before the house. The two, 
suddenly struck by the same premonition, listen to it 
breathlessly, as to a sound heard in a dream. It 
stops. They hear Andy’s voice from the road shout- 
ing along hail —“ Ahoy there!’’) 

RutH —(With a strangled cry of joy). Andy! 
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Andy! (She rushes and grabs the knob of the screen 
door, about to fling it open.) 

Rogsert —(Jn a voice of command that forces obedi- 
ence). Stop! (He goes to the door and gently pushes 
the trembling Ruth away from it. The child’s crying 
rises to a louder pitch.) Ill meet Andy! You'd bet- 
ter go in to Mary, Ruth! 


“ There is something in his eyes that makes her turn 
and walk slowly into the bedroom.” Robert opens the 
door and walks out to meet Andy as the curtain falls. 


The scene changes to the top of a hill on the farm. 
It is 11 o’clock next day. From the hill there is a dis- 
tant view of the sea. It is a favorite retreat of Robert 
Mayo’s. He is there now, with little Mary. ‘‘ His 
face is pale and haggard, his expression one of utter 
despondency.” Mary can’t understand why her father 
doesn’t feel like playing with her, and she is quite dis- 
tressed when he suggests that perhaps if he were to go 
away she wouldn’t mind so very much — especially if 
her Uncle Andy were to stay on. But Mary is ever so 
positive she doesn’t want her dada to go away — ever. 
He has to promise her he won’t to quiet her. 

Andy finds them there — after he has been over the 
farm with Ruth and learned something, though not all, 
of how things stand. He does not suspect, for one 
thing, that Ruth and Robert have quarreled, or that 
Ruth, in her secret heart, is hoping that some arrange- 
ment can be made whereby he and not Robert will 
stay on — with her and Mary. But Andrew is full of 
his own plans — which are to get back to Buenos Aires 
and into the grain business, as soon as he can straighten 
out affairs at home a little and get Robert and the farm 
started right again. Still, the subject of Ruth must be 
discussed sooner or later, however reluctant the broth- 
ers may be to bring it up. 
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ANDREW — You’ve forgotten all about what — 
caused me to go, haven’t you, Rob? I was a slushier 
damn fool in those days than you were. But it was an 
act of Providence I did go. It opened my eyes to how 
I’d been fooling myself. Why, I’d -forgotten all 
about — that — before I’d been at sea six months. 

Rosert — You’re speaking of Ruth? 


ANprEw — Yes. I didn’t want you to get false no- 
tions in your head, or I wouldn’t say anything. I’m 
telling you the truth when I say I’d forgotten long ago. 
It don’t sound well for me, getting over things so easy, 
but I guess it never really amounted to more than a kid 
idea, I was letting rule me. I’m certain now I never 
was in love—lI was getting fun out of thinking I 
was — and being a hero to myself. There! Gosh— 
I’m glad that’s off my chest. I’ve been feeling sort of 
awkward ever since I’ve been home, thinking of what 
you two might think. You’ve got it all straight now, 
haven’t you, Rob? 

Ropert — Yes, Andy. 

Anvrew — And I’ll tell Ruth too, if I can get up the 
nerve. She must feel kind of funny having me 
round —after what used to be—and not knowing 
how I feel about it. 

Rosert — Perhaps— for her sake— you’d better 
not tell her. 

ANDREW — For her sake? Oh, you mean she 
wouldn’t want to be reminded of my foolishness? Still 
I think it’d be worse if — 

Rogpert — Do as you please, Andy — but for God’s 
sake, let’s not talk about it! 


It is on the hilltop that, a little later, Ruth and Andy 
have their first confidential chat. Ruth has taken a 
holiday from the kitchen in honor of Andrew’s visit, 
and put on her white dress. “She looks pretty, 
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flushed and full of life ”— until she, too, hears of An- 
drew’s plans to go away again. Then all the joy of 
her new-born hope dies out of her face. 


RutH — Oh, Andy, you can’t go! Why, we’ve all 
thought — we’ve all been hoping and praying you was 
coming home to stay, to settle down on the farm and 
see to things. You must not go! Think of how your 
Ma’ll take on if you go—and how the farm’ll be 
ruined if you leave it to Rob to look after. You can 
see that. \ 

ANbDREW — Rob hasn't done so bad. When I get a 
man to direct things the farm’ll be safe enough. 

RutH — But your Ma — think of her. 

ANDREW — She’s used to me being away. She 
won’t object when she knows it’s best for her and all 
of us for me to go. You ask Rob. In a couple of 
years down there I'll make my pile —see if I don’t! 
And then I’ll come back and settle down and turn this 
farm into the crackiest place in the whole State. In 
the meantime, I can help you both from down there. 
... 1 tell you, Ruth, ’m going to make good right 
from the minute I land, if working hard and a deter- 
mination to get on can do it— and I know they can. 
You ought to be able to understand what I feel. 

Rutu — Yes —I s’pose I ought. 

AnpDrEw — I felt sure you’d see — and wait till Rob 
tells you about — 

Rutu — What did he tell you — about me? 

ANDREW — Tell? About you? Why, nothing. 

RutH — Are you telling me the truth, Andy Mayo? 
Didn’t he say — I — 

ANbREW — No — he didn’t mention you — I can re- 
member. Why? What made you think he did? 

RutuH — Oh, I wish I could tell if you’re lying or 
not. 

ANDREW — What’re you talking about? I didn’t 
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use to lie to you, did 1? And what in the name of 
God is there to lie for? 

RutH — Are you sure — will you swear —it isn’t 
the reason? — the same reason that made you go last 
time that’s driving you away again? ‘Cause if it is — 
I was going to say — you mustn’t go on that account. 

ANDREW — Oh, is that what you’re driving at? 
Well — you needn’t worry about that no more. 

RutH — Andy! Please! 

ANpDREW — Let me finish that now I’ve started. 
Itll help clear things up. I don’t want you to think 
once a fool always a fool and be upset all the time m 
here on my fool account. I want you to believe I put 
all that silly nonsense back of me a long time ago — 
and now — it seems — well —as if you’d always been 
my sister, that’s what, Ruth. 

Rutu — For God’s sake, Andy — won’t you please 
stop talking? 

ANDREW — Seems if I put my foot in it whenever I 
open my mouth to-day. Rob shut me up with almost 
the same words when I tried speaking to him about it. 

Rutru — You told him — what you’ve told me? 

ANDREW — Why, sure — why not? 

RutuH — Oh, my God! 

ANDREw — Why? Shouldn’t I have? 

RutH — Oh, I don’t. care what you do! I don’t 
care! Leave me alone. 


The return of Captain Dick Scott puts an end to the 
interview —and to the happiness of everyone con- 
cerned, except Andrew. Uncle Dick has heard of a 
great chance for Andrew in the village—a ship is 
sailing next day for the Argentine and is in need of a 
second officer. Andy can have the berth, if he’ll take 
it. Andrew doesn’t know just what to do. He 
doesn’t like to start right off again, just as he’s got 
home — but there is the chance, and there mightn’t be 
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another for six months. Besides, the quicker he goes 
the quicker he’ll be back again, and in a position to help 
them with the money he is going to make in the grain 
business. So he decides to go. 

““Andrew and the captain leave. Ruth puts Mary 
on the ground and hides her face in her hands. Her 
shoulders shake as if she were sobbing. Robert stares 
at her with a grim, somber expression. * Daddie, 
Mama’s cryin’, Daddie,’ wails Mary. ‘No, she isn’t, 
little girl,’ her father assures her, in a voice he en- 
deavors to keep from being harsh. ‘The sun hurts 
her eyes, that’s all.” . . . Ruth wipes her eyes quickly. 
*Come on, Mary; V’ll get your dinner for you.’ She 
walks out, her eyes fixed on the ground, the skipping 
Mary tugging at her hand. Robert waits a moment 
for them to get ahead and then slowly follows.” 


NCTA 


Five years have passed. The scene is again the sit- 
ting room.of the farmhouse, “about 6 o’clock in the 
morning of a day toward the end of October. It is 
not yet dawn. . . . The room, seen by the light of the 
shadeless oil lamp with a smoky chimney which stands 
on the table, presents an appearance of decay, of disso- 
lution. . . . The whole atmosphere of the room, con- 
trasted with that of former years, is one of an habitual 
poverty too hopelessly resigned to be any longer 
ashamed or even conscious of itself.” 

“ At the rise of the curtain Ruth is discovered sitting 
by the stove, with hands outstretched to the warmth as 
if the air in the room were damp and cold. .. . She 
has aged horribly. Her pale, deeply lined face has the 
stony lack of expression of one to whom nothing more 
can ever happen, whose capacity for emotion has been 
exhausted. When she speaks her voice is without tim- 
bre, low and monotonous.” 
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Ruth’s mother, huddled in her wheel chair, is asleep 
at the other side of the stove. They have been sitting 
up all night, waiting for Andrew, who, having arrived 
in New York from the Argentine, and learned that 
Robert is seriously ill, has wired that he is bringing a 
specialist to see his brother. 

“A moment later Robert appears in the doorway of 
his bedroom, leaning weakly against it for support. 
His hair is long and unkempt, his face and body ema- 
ciated. There are bright patches of crimson over his 
cheek bones and his eyes are burning with fever.” 

The irritability that accompanies a long illness has 
seized him. He is embittered and ironical in his refer- 
ences to himself, to Ruth, to Andrew. They are in a 
conspiracy to make him out sicker than he is. He has 
no faith in doctors. Pleurisy is not consumption — 
and he is suffering from an attack of pleurisy. Noth- 
ing more. His thoughts are rambling and detached. 
Yet in his lucid moments he realizes the situation 
clearly. “Ill be frank, Ruth,” he confesses at such a 
moment ; “ I’ve been an utter failure, and I’ve dragged 
you with me. I couldn’t blame you in all justice for 
hating me.” 


RutH —(without feeling). I don’t hate you. It’s 
been my fault too, I s’pose. 

Rozsert— No. You couldn’t help loving — Andy. 

RutH —(dully). I don’t love anyone. 

Ropert — You needn’t deny it. It doesn’t matter. 
(After a pause — with a tender smile.) Do you know, 
Ruth, what I’ve been dreaming back there in the dark? 
It may sound silly of me, but —I was planning our 
future when I get well. . . . After all, why shouldn’t 
we havea future? We’re young yet. If we can only 
shake off the curse of this farm! It’s the farm that’s 
ruined our lives, damn it! And now that Andy’s com- 
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ing back — I’m going to sink my foolish pride, Ruth! 
I'll borrow the money from him to give us a start in the 
city. We'll go where people live instead of stagnating, 
and start all over again. (Confidently) I won’t be 
the failure there that I’ve been here, Ruth. You won’t 
need to be ashamed of me there. I'll prove to you the 
reading I’ve done can be put to some use. (Vaguely) 
Pll write, or something of that sort: I’ve always 
wanted to write. (Pleadingly) You'll want to do 
that, won’t you, Ruth? 

RutH —(dully). There’s Ma. 

Rogsert — She can come with us. 

Rutu — She wouldn’t. 

Rosert —(angrily). So that’s your answer! 
You’re lying, Ruth! You mother’s just an excuse. 
You want to stay here. You think that because 
Andy’s coming back that— (He chokes and has an 
attack of coughing.) 

RutH — What’s the matter? IT'Il go with you, Rob. 
I don’t care for Andy like you think. Stop that cough- 
ing, for goodness sake! It’s awful bad for you. 
(She soothes him in dull tones) TIl go with you to 
the city—soon’s you’re well again. Honest, I will, 
Rob; I promise! Do you feel better now? 

Rosert — Yes. Then you will go, Ruth? 

RutH — Yes. 

Rozsert —(excitedly). We'll make a new start, 
Ruth — just you and I. Life owes us some happiness 
after what we've been through. It must! Otherwise 
our suffering would be meaningless — and that is un- 
thinkable. 

RutH — Yes, yes, of course, Rob, but you mustn’t — 

Ropert — Oh, don’t be afraid! I feel completely 
well, really I do — now that I can hope again. Oh, if 
you knew how glorious it feels to have something to 
look forward to—not just a dream, but something 
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tangible, something already within our grasp! Can’t 
you feel the thrill of it, too —the vision of a new life 
opening up after all the horrible years? 

Rutu — Yes, yes, but do be — 

Rosert — Nonsense! I won’t be careful. I’m get- 
ting back all my strength. (He gets lightly to his 
feet) See! I feel light as a feather. (He walks to 
her chair and bends down to kiss her smilingly) One 
kiss — the first in years, isn’t it?—to greet the dawn 
of a new life together. ; 

- RutH —(submitting to his kiss — worriedly). Sit 
down, Rob, for goodness’ sake! 

Rozert — I won't sit down. You're silly to worry. 
Listen. All our suffering has been a test through 
which we had to pass to prove ourselves worthy of a 
finer realization. (E-vultingly) And we did pass 
through it! It hasn’t broken us! And now the dream 
is tocome true! Don’t you see? 

Rut#H —(looking at him with frightened eyes as if 
she thought he had gone mad). Yes, Rob, I see; but 
won’t you go back to bed now and rest? 

Rozert— No. I’m going to see the sun rise. It’s 
an augury of good fortune. 


But his false strength fails him and soon he is willing 
to go back to his bed. The frightened Ruth wakens 
Mrs. Atkins. She needs company. A great fear has 
suddenly possessed her — that Rob is “ kind of mad.” 
Soon Andrew comes, bringing with him the specialist 
from the city. Together they hurry to Robert’s room. 
When Andrew re-enters he realizes for the first time 
something of what has been happening in his absence. 
“His face is drawn in a shocked expression of great 
grief. He sighs heavily, staring mournfully in front 
of him.” Ruth is watching him. 
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ANDREW —(in a harsh vocie). How long has this 
been going on? 

Rutu — You mean — how long has he been sick? 

ANDREW — Of course! What else? 

RutuH — It was last summer he had a bad spell first, 
but he’s been ailin’ ever since Mary died — eight 
months ago. 

ANDREW — Why didn’t you let me- know — cable 
me? Do you want him to die, all of you? I’m 
damned if it doesn’t look that way! (His voice break- 
mg) Poor old chap! To be sick in this out-of-the- 
way hole without anyone to attend to him but a country 
quack! It’s a damned shame! 

RutH —I wanted to send you word once, but he 
only got mad when I told him. He was too proud to 
ask anything, he said. 

ANDREW — Proud? To ask me? I can’t under- 
stand the way you’ve acted. Didn’t you see how sick 
he was getting? Couldn’t you realize — why, I nearly 
dropped in my tracks when I saw him! He looks — 
terrible! I suppose you’re so used to the idea of his 
being delicate that you took his sickness as a matter of 
course. God, if I’d only known! 

RutH —(without emotion). A letter takes so long 
to get where you were—and we couldn’t afford to 
telegraph. We owed everyone already, and I couldn’t 
ask Ma. She’d been giving me money out of her sav- 
ings for the last two years till she hadn’t much left. 
Don’t say anything to Rob about it. I never told him. 
He’d only be mad at me if he knew. But I had to, 
because — God knows how we'd have got on if I 
hadn’t. 

ANDREW — You mean to say— (His eyes seem to 
take in the poverty-stricken appearance of the room for 
the first time) You sent that telegram to me collect. 
Was it because — (Ruth nods silently) Good God! 
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And all this time I’ve been—-why, I’ve had every- 
thing! ... But—TI can’t get it through my head. 
Why? Why? What has happened? How did it 
ever come about? Tell me! 

RutH —(dully). There’s nothing much to tell. 
Things kept getting worse, that’s all— and Rob didn’t 
seem to care. 

ANDREW — But has’nt he been working the farm? 

Rutu — He never took any interest since way back 
when your Ma died. After that he got men to take 
charge, and they nearly all cheated him — he couldn’t 
tell—and left one after another. And then there’d 
be times when there was no one to see to it, when he’d 
be looking to hire someone new. And the hands 
wouldn’t stay. It was hard to get them. They didn’t 
want to work here, and as soon as they’d get a chance 
to work some other place they'd leave. Then after 
Mary died he didn’t pay no heed to anything any more 
— just stayed indoors and took to reading books again. 
So I had to ask Ma if she wouldn’t help us some. 

ANDREW —(surprised and horrified). Why, damn 
it, this is frightful! Rob must be mad not to have let 
me know. Too proud to ask help of me! It’s an 
insane idea! It’s crazy! And for Rob, of all people, 
to feel that way! What’s the matter with him, in 
God’s name? He didn’t appear to have changed when 
I was talking to him a second ago. He seemed the 
same old Rob—only very sick physically. (A sud- 
den, horrible suspicion entering his mind) Ruth! 
Tell me the truth. His mind hasn’t gone back on him, 
has it? 

RutH —(dully). I don’t know. Mary’s dying 
broke him up terrible — but he’s used to her being gone 
by this, I spose. 

ANDREW — Do you mean to say you’re used to it? 

Rut — There’s a time comes—when you don’t 
mind any more — anything. 
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ANDREW — (with great “sympathy). Vm sorry I 
talked the way I did just now, Ruth —if I seemed to 
blame you. I didn’t realize— The sight of Rob 
lying in bed there, so gone to pieces—it made me 
furious at everyone. Forgive me, Ruth. 

RutH — There’s nothing to forgive. It doesn’t 
matter. 


Dr. Fawcett’s diagnosis is not encouraging. Ruth 
‘receives it dully. She had known what to suspect. 
But Andrew refuses to give up hope. There must be 
something that can be done — 


Fawcett —(calmly). I am concerned only with 
facts, my dear sir, and this is one of them. Your 
brother has not long to live — perhaps a few days, per- 
haps only a few hours. I would not dare to venture a 
prediction on that score. It is a marvel that he is alive 
at this moment. My examination revealed that both 
of his lungs are terribly affected. A hemorrhage, re- 
sulting from any exertion or merely through the un- 
aided progress of the disease itself, will undoubtedly 
prove fatal. 

ANDREW —(brokenly). Good God! (Ruth keeps 
her eyes fixed on her lap in a trance-like stare.) 

Fawcett — I am sorry I have to tell you this, sorry 
my trip should prove to be of such little avail. If 
there was anything that could be done — 

ANpbREW — There isn’t anything ? 

Fawcett —lI am afraid not. It is too late. Six 
months ago there might have — 

ANDREW — But if we were to take him to the moun- 
tains — or to Arizona — or 

Fawcett — That might have prolonged his life six 
months ago. (Andrews groans) But now— (He 
shrugs his soulders significantly) I would only be 
raising a hope in you foredoomed to disappointment if 
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I encouraged any belief that a change of air could 
accomplish the impossible. He could not make a jour- 
ney. The excitement, the effort required, would inev- 
itably bring on the end. 

ANDREW — Good heavens, you haven’t told him this, 
have you, Doctor? 

Fawcetr— No. I lied to him. I said a change of 
climate to the mountains, the desert, would bring about 
a cure. He laughed at that. He seemed to find it 
amusing for some reason or other. I am sure he knew 
Iwas lying. A clear foresight seems to come to people 
as near death as he is. One feels foolish lying to 
them ; and yet one feels one ought to do it, I don’t know 
why. 


A part of the conversation Robert has overheard 
from the doorway of his room. The approach of 
death does not frighten him. He insists on coming 
again into the living room, and talking with them. “A 
dying man has some rights, hasn’t he?” They fix a 
place for him by the fire. 


Rosert — Listen, Andy. You’ve asked me not to 
talk — and I won’t after I’ve made my position clear. 
(Slowly) In the first place I know ’m dying. (Ruth 
bows her head and covers her face with her hands. 
She remains like this all during the scene between the 
two brothers.) 

ANDREW — Rob! That isn’t so! 

Ropert —(wearily). It is so! Don’t lie to me. 
It’s useless and it irritates me. After Ruth put me to 
bed before you came, I saw it clearly for the first time. 
(Bitierly) Vd been making plans for our future — 
Ruth’s and mine — so it came hard at first — the real- 
ization. Then when the doctor examined me, I knew 
— although he tried to lie about it. And then to make 
sure I listened at the door to what he told you. So, 
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for my sake, don’t mock me with fairy tales about 
Arizona, or any such rot as that. Because I’m dying 
is no reason you should treat me as an imbecile or a 
coward. Now that I’m sure what’s happening I can 
say Kismet to it with all my heart. It was only the 
silly uncertainty that hurt. (There is a pause. An- 
drew looks around in impotent anguish, not knowing 
what to say. Robert regards him wtih-an affectionate 
smile.) 

ANDREW —(Finally blurts out). It isn’t foolish. 
You have got a chance. If you heard all the Doctor 
said that ought to prove it to you. 

Ropert —Oh, you mean when he spoke of the pos- 
sibility of a miracle? (Dryly) The Doctor and I 
disagree on that point. I don’t believe in miracles — 
in my case. Besides, I know more than any doctor on 
earth could know — because I feel what’s coming. 


From Andrew he hears the story of his brother’s 
early successes and later failures in the grain busi- 
ness — failures that came through _ speculation. 
There’s irony in that. “ You—a farmer — to gamble 
in a wheat pit with scraps of paper,” he says to Andrew. 
“There’s a spiritual significance in that picture, Andy. 
I’m a failure, and Ruth’s another — but we can both 
justly lay some of the blame for our stumbling on 
God. But you’re the deepest-dyed failure of the three, 
Andy. .. . My brain is muddled. But part of what 
I mean is that your gambling with the thing you used 
to love to create proves how far astray you’ve gotten 
from the truth. So you’ll be punished. You’ll have 
to suffer to win back —” Again a spell of coughing 
stops him. When he has the strength his thought 
returns to Ruth — and the future. 


Rozert — I want you to promise me to do one thing, 
Andy, after — 
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Anprew — I'll promise anything, as God is my 
Judge! 

Ropert — Remember, Andy, Ruth has suffered 
double her share, and you haven’t suffered at all... . 
Only through contact with suffering, Andy, will you — 
awaken. Listen. You must marry Ruth —after- 
wards. 

Rutu — (with a cry). Rob! 

ANDREW — (making signs for her to humor him — 
gently). You're tired out, Rob. You shouldn’t have 
talked so much. You better lie down and rest a while, 
don’t you think? We can talk later on. 

Rosert — Later on! You always were an peer 
Andy! Yes, ll go and rest a while. It must be near 
sunrise, isn’t it? It’s getting grey out. 

ANDREW — Yes—pretty near. It’s after six. 

RogBert — Pull the bed around so it’ll face the win- 
dow, will you, Andy? I can’t sleep, but I’ll rest and 
forget if I can watch the rim of the hills and dream 
of what is waiting beyond. And shut the door, Andy. 
I want to be alone. 


Andrew is puzzled by Robert’s attitude toward him 
and Ruth, and the request that they marry. He asks 
Ruth if she knows just what is passing -in Rob’s 
mind. 


RutH — He might be thinking of — something, hap- 
pened five years back, the time you came home from 
the trip. 

ANDREW — What happened? What do you mean? 

Rutu — (dully). It was the day you came. We 
had a fight. 

ANDREW —A fight? What has that to do with 
me? 

RutH — It was about you — in a way. 

ANDREW — About me? 
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RutH — Yes, mostly. You see I’d found out I’d 
made a mistake about Rob soon after we were married 
— when it was too late. 

ANDREW — Mistake? You mean— you found out 
you didn’t love Rob? 

RutH — Yes. 

ANDREW — Good God! 

Rut — And then I thought that when Mary came 
it'd be different, and I’d love him; but it didn’t happen 
that way. And I couldn’t bear with his blundering and 
book-reading — and I grew to hate him, almost. 

ANDREW — Ruth! 

Rutu —I couldn’t help it. No woman could. It 
had to be because I loved someone else, I’d found out. 
(She sighs wearily) It can’t do no harm to tell you 
now — when it’s all past and gone—and dead. You 
were the one I really loved — only I didn’t come to 
the knowledge of it ’til too late. 

ANDREW — (stunned). Ruth! Do you know what 
you’re saying? 

RutH — It was true—then. (With sudden fierce- 
ness) How could I help it? No woman could. 

ANDREW — Then— you loved me—that time I 
came home? 

RutH — Yes. 

ANDREW — But —couldn’t you see —I didn’t love 
you — that way? 

RutrH — (doggedly). Yes—I saw then; but Td 
known your real reason for leaving home the first time 
— everybody knew it—and for three years I’d been 
thinking — 

ANDREW — That I loved you? 

Rutu — Yes. Then that day on the hill you laughed 
about what a fool you’d been for loving me once — 
and I knew it was all over. 

ANDREW — Good God, but I never thought — 
.. . And did Rob— 
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RutH — That was what I’d started to tell. We'd 
had a fight just before you came and I got crazy mad 
—and I told him all I’ve told you. 

ANpREW — You told Rob— you loved me? 

RutH — Yes. 

ANDREW — (shrinking away from her in horror) 
You — you — you mad fool, you! How could you do 
such a thing? 

RutH —I couldn’t help it. I’d got to the end of 
bearing things — without talking. 

. ANDREW — And the thought of the child — his child 
and yours—couldn’t keep your mouth shut? 

Rutu —I was crazy mad ‘at him — when I told. 

ANDREW — Then Rob must have known every mo- 
ment I stayed here! And yet he never said or showed 
— God, how he must have suffered! Didn’t you know 
how much he loved you? 

RutH — (dully). Yes. I knew he liked me. 

ANpDREW — Liked you! How can you talk in that 
cold tone — now — when he’s dying! What kind of 
a woman are you? I’d never believe it was in you to 
be so—Couldn’t you have kept silent—no matter 
what you felt or thought? Did you have to torture 
him? No wonder he’s dying. 1 don’t see how he’s 
lived through it as long as he has. I couldn't. No. 
I’d have kiled myself —or killed you. 

RutH —I wish he had — killed me. 

ANpbReEw — And you've lived together for five years 
with this horrible secret between you? 

RutH — We’ve lived in the same house —not as 
man and wife. 

ANDREW — But what does he feel about it now? 
Tell me! Does he still think — 

Rutu —I don’t know. We’ve never spoke a word 
about it since that day. Maybe, from the way he 
went on, he s’poses I care for you yet. Maybe that’s 
one reason he said what he did. 
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ANDREW — But you don’t. You can’t. It’s out- 
rageous. It’s stupid! You don’t love me! 

RutH — I wouldn’t know how to feel love, even if 
I tried, any more. 

ANDREW — (brutally). And I don’t love you, that’s 
sure! ... It’s damnable such a thing should be be- 
tween Rob and me — we that have been pals ever since 
we were born, almost. Why, I love Rob better’n any- 
body in the world and always did. There isn’t a thing 
on God’s green earth I wouldn’t have done to keep 
trouble away from him. And now I have to be the 
very one. Its damnable! How am I going to face 
him again? WhatcanI say tohimnow? (He groans 
with anguished rage. After a pause) He asked me 
to promise — what am I going to do? 

RutH — You can promise — so’s it'll ease his mind 
—and not mean anything. 

ANDREW — What? Lie to him now — when he’s 
dying? Can you believe I’d descend as low as that? 
And there’s no sense in my lying. He knows I don’t 
love you. (Determinedly) No! It’s you who'll 
have to do the lying, since it must be done. You're 
the cause of all this. You’ve got to! You’ve got a 
chance now to undo some of all the suffering you’ve 
brought on Rob. Go into him! Tell him you never 
loved me —it was all a mistake. Tell him you only 
said so because you were mad and didn’t know what 
you were saying, and you’ve been ashamed to own 
up to the truth before this. Tell him something, any- 
thing, that’ll bring him peace and make him believe 
you’ve loved him all the time. 

Rutu — It’s no good. He wouldn’t believe me. 

ANbDREW — You’ve got to make him believe you, do 
you hear? You’ve got to—now — hurry — you 
never know when it may be too late. For God’s sake, 
Ruth! Don’t you see you owe it to him? You'll 
never forgive yourself if you don’t. 
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Rutu — I'll go. But it won’t do any good. (An- 
DREW'S eyes are fixed on her anxiously. She opens the 
door and steps inside the room. She remains stand- 
ing there for a minute. Then she calls in a fright- 
ened voice) Rob! Where are you? Andy! Andy! 
He’s gone! 

ANDREW — (rushing in to her. There is a pause 
and then ANDREW is heard). God damn you! — You 
never told him! 


(The Curtain Falls) 


“THE FAMOUS MRS. FAIR” 
An American Drama in Four Acts 
By JAMES ForRBES 


“THE FAMOUS MRS. FAIR” was produced at 
the Henry Miller Theatre, December 22, 1919. It 
proved the most timely of the post-bellum dramas and 
easily the most entertaining, and was soon accepted 
as one of the season’s successes. The Mrs. Fair of 
the title is representative of those American women 
who, being in a position to do so, plunged into war 
work early in 1915. “Nancy Fair,” writes Mr. 
Forbes, “is the type of American woman who previous 
to the war found an outlet for the energies not spent 
in the care of her home and family, in society, women’s 
clubs, charitable undertakings and outdoor sports. 
Unsuspected executive capacity so frequently inherited 
by American women from their fathers was called 
into play by the War and her success in organizing 
one of the first units of women to go overseas and its 
achievements under her direction during four years’ 
service with the French Army has brought her admira- 
tion, honors, fame. She is devoted to her family and 
eager for the reunion with them, yet is restless, excited, 
and pathetically out of touch with their interests. Un- 
known to herself she is really less in tune with her 
family than with the women of her unit who adore 
her and with whom she has shared the dangers and 
the joys of war work. Her personality is vivid, her 
sense of humor keen, her disposition gay and affec- 
tionate and in a word she radiates charm.” 
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Among her other activities Nancy Fair became an 
ambulance driver, and because she was fearless she 
achieved the Croix de Guerre and gained for herself 
much fame. When America entered the war her 
19-year-old son, Alan, joined the American forces, 
took intensive training at Plattsburg and won his 
commission as a lieutenant. Her husband, Jeffrey, 
took a position as one of the “ dollar-a-year patriots ” 
at Washington, and the daughter, 16-year-old Sylvia, 
was left in charge of a housekeeper and such of the 
neighbors as remained at home. 

At the beginning of the play, following the signing 
of the armistice, Mrs. Fair has returned to her Long 
Island home eager to resume her position as wife and 
mother. The occasion of her return is the cause of 
much family rejoicing. The children have decorated 
the living room in her honor, a conspicuous placard 
bearing the legend, “‘ Welcome to Our Heroine.” Now 
she has arrived and the family greetings are over. She 
is holding her daughter at arm’s length, greedily, 
proudly drinking in her youthful freshness and beauty 
through eyes misty with tears of joy. And Sylvia is 
as happy as she. “Oh, Mother,” she cries, “ you look 
so young!” 


Nancy — Nobody ever had a nicer daughter. 

ALAN — They’ve got to go some to tie you, mother 
—eh, Dad? 

Farr — I'll say it. 

Nancy— Such compliments from my _ family. 
You’re not getting me in a good humor so that you can 
spring something on me? 

ALAN — How does it seem to be home, Mother? 

Nancy —If Sylvia won’t be shocked at my lan- 
guage, I’ll confess I’m having a pippin’ of a time. 

ALAN — You are going to find it awfully flat. 

Nancy — What do you mean? 
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Fair — Yes, I’d like to know what he means. 

Sytvia— Alan! The idea! She didn’t find it flat 
when she was here the last time! 

Avan — Mother was busy getting money for her 
unit and she was going back. Take it from me, I’ve 
been through it. You’re going to miss the something 
—I don’t know what it is— but life over there gets 
you. You know that, Mother. You'll find yourself 
thinking more about the people you left over there, 
than your old friends here. 

SyLvia — You won't get bored at home, will you, 
Mother? 

Nancy — Alan, be quiet! 

SyLvia — You won’t will you, Mother? 

Nancy — What are you worrying about, dear? 

Sytvia — But you won’t, will you? 

Nancy—No! No! No! You _ silly — goose! 
(Nancy has taken Sytvia’s face in her hands. She 
kisses her between each “no” and at the end of the 
speech. Then sits down and draws Sytvia down be- 
side her). 

Fair— (to ALAN). What are you trying to be? 
A kill-joy? (To Nancy) It’s good to see you over 
there, Nancy. We missed you, eh Sylvia? 

Sytvia — And you missed us, didn’t you, Mother? 

ALAN — When she had the time to think about you. 
But you didn’t have the time — 

Farr — Say, will you let your mother speak for her- 
self ? 

ALAN — Just the same, I’m right, aren’t I, Mother? 

Nancy — Perhaps—in a way. But I had lots of 
time to be lonesome for all of you... . 


With the family greetings over, the talk turns to 
the neighborhood gossip and the family activities dur- 
ing Nancy’s absence. Sylvia, she learns, has been 
thrown a great deal with Angy Brice, an attractive lit- 
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tle widow who lives next door. Jeffrey, too, had taken 
a neighborly, not to say a fatherly, interest in Angy 
as one with whom he might legitimately pass a few of 
his lonesome evenings. Alan, who is secretly engaged 
to Peggy Gibbs the sister of his “ buddie,” a sensible 
little stenographer, has decided not to go back to Yale 
and is seriously thinking of “going in for mining.” 

In the midst of these revelations a small, white cloud 
appears on the horizon of the Fair family’s happiness. 
Dudley Gillette, the manager of a lecture bureau, has 
called and left a contract for Nancy to sign. Alan 
doesn’t think for a moment that his mother will be in- 
terested in it, and the elder Fair, though he thinks 
Nancy would be the best judge of that, is inclined to 
treat the matter as a joke, a lofty masculine attitude 
that Mrs. Fair rather resents. ‘“‘ Well, Mr. Jeffrey 
Fair,” she says, “there is nothing funny about the 
money he offers me. Alan, what’s a hundred times 
$300? ” 


ALAN — $30,000. 

Nancy — Help! 

Fair — Oh, it’s a fake. 

SytviA — Mother, you couldn’t lecture. You don’t 
know how. 

Nancy — Oh, don’t I, miss? I gave a little talk 
one night to the boys on the boat and they assured me 
that I was a “ riot.” 

Fair — What did you talk about? 

Nancy — My experiences. 

Sytvia — Did you like doing it? 

Nancy — It was rather fun. Of course if I did it 
here it wouldn’t be for the money. 

Farr — But, Nancy, you’re not going to do it here. 

ALAN — That contract calls for a coast-to-coast tour. 

Nancy — I’ve never been to California. 

Fair — Why, you haven’t been home for more than 
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twenty minutes. You’re surely not contemplating go- 
ing away again? (Nancy is silent) Nancy, what 
are you thinking about? 

Nancy — I was just thinking that $30,000 would do 
a lot of reconstructing — 

og —She’s back in France! What did I tell 
you: 

Farr— This home could do with a little “ recon- 
structing.” 

Nancy — Oh, come now, Jeff. After what I heard 
you can’t tell me that you need anything. 

SyLviA — We need you, Mother, awfully. 

Nancy — Well, my lamb, you are going to have me. 

Fair — The question is, for how long? 

Nancy —— It’s a wise wife who keeps her husband 
guessing. Come along, Sylvia, and watch Mother get 
the glad hand from the help. 


Though they do not take the lecture proposition 
seriously both the father and son are worried by it. 
The father is convinced that to oppose Nancy would 
be the worst thing they could do. Alan admits the 
logic of this decision but warns his father that he had 
better prepare for the day when “ mother takes a look 
around and says: ‘France never was like this.’ ” 

“ And when that cold gray morning arrives,” he 
adds, “don’t be too busy to make life very damned 
interesting for mother.” ‘‘ That’s a pretty tall order 
for a man without any gold lace on his chest,” replies 
Fair, “ but I’ll do my darndest.” 

Nancy’s own state of mind if further unsettled by 
the reports she gets from the other members of her 
unit, who have squeezed themselves again into their 
uniforms and are now come to welcome their beloved 
leader home. 


Nancy — Now girls tell me and tell me true. How 
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does it feel to be at home? (No one speaks) Don’t 
everybody shriek with joy at once! 

Mrs. WyNNE— Seems to me I’ve been home a 
million years. 

Mrs. Prerrin— After a couple of days with my 
kiddies, I sighed for the peace and quiet of an air 
raid. 

Mrs. Brown — You’re in luck to have them. I’ve 
been driven to card indexing my hens! 

Mrs. Converse — I wish you’d come over and card 
index my Swede cook! 

Mrs. Wetts—I must confess that after I had 
kissed my old man and all the grandchildren — they 
looked sort of strange to me. 

Nancy — Girls, this sounds awful. Possibly Alan 
was right. He said I would find it flat. 

Mrs. WynneE— After being on the hop skip and 
jump for four years, it’s the very devil to sit around 
YBla:% 

Mrs. PERRIN — Have you any plans? 

Nancy —I had thought of buying all the clothes 
in New York, seeing all the shows, playing around with 
my family... . 

Mrs. CoNVERSE— We’ve done all that. And then 
what? 

Nancy — Why, eh — 

Mrs. Perrin — Exactly. “ Why, eh —” 

Mrs. Brown — You see, Nancy — now we have time 
to burn and no matches. 

Nancy — What are all the other war workers do- 
ing? 

Mrs. Brown — Kicking about being demobilized. 

Nancy — It’s a burning shame that Washington 
couldn’t have used all this organized talent. 


Nancy, pinning on her croix de guerre, prepares to 
meet a small army of reporters arrived to interview 
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her. “ You're not going to see them?” expostulates 
her husband. “Not if you don’t wish it,” replies 
Nancy. But at a warning glance from Alan his father 
withdraws his objection. As Nancy retires Fair turns 
to Alan. 

“Can you beat it — my wife!” 

“ That’s not your wife, dad,” Alan answers, “ that’s 
Major Fair.” 


ACT OL 


A month elapses. Nancy has not signed Gillette’s 
contract, but she has delivered her first lecture, as an 
experiment, and enjoyed the taste of fame and the 
thrill it gave her. On the lawn outside the Fair home 
the newspaper and magazine boys are waiting to photo- 
graph her. Everybody is excited and overjoyed at 
her success — everybody excepting her husband and 
her son. Sylvia, who has been reading reports of her 
mother’s début as a lecturer, is puzzled by the attitude 
of these two. 


Sytvia—Oh! Have you seen the afternoon 
papers? 

Farr — We have. 

SYLVIA — (first to ALAN then JEFFREY). Aren’t 
they wonderful? (Fair and ALAN are silent) Aren't 
they wonderful? Oh, I think that you are both as 
mean as you can be about Mother! I should think 
you’d be proud of her! . 

Fair — We were. 

Sytv1a — Why aren’t you now? Everybody crazy 
about her last night and neither of you so much as 
congratulated her. 

ALAN —I couldn’t get near her. 

Sytvia — You didn’t try very hard. And, Daddy, 
you left us flat and went home with Angy Brice. 

Fair — Angy was feeling seedy. 
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Sytvia — Humph! May be, sometimes I think 
Angy doesn’t like Mother. 

ALAN — Just finding that out? 

Fair — Nonsense, children, she admires her enorm- 
ously. 

Sytvra — You might have waited and said some- 
thing nice to Mother this morning. 

Atan — We had a foursome on and she wasn’t 

up. 
Be Ok! enough people will make a fuss over 
her. 
_ Sytvra —I don’t see why you two hate the “ fuss,” 
everyone makes over Mother. She can’t help being 
celebrated and having people chase after her. You 
see just as much of her as I do. I don’t mind but 
you, Alan, act so funny. (Tearfully) Nothing’s the 
same as I thought it would be when Mother came home. 
I don’t know what’s the matter. (She cries.) 

Farr — Why, Sylvia, Alan and I wouldn’t do any- 
thing to worry you for the world, would we? 

ALAN — Certainly not. 

Sytvia— Then why aren’t you both nicer to 
Mother? 

FatR— Oh come on now, don’t cry. Don’t you 
know your old Daddy wouldn’t hurt you? Pick your 
spot and I'll lie down and let you walk on me. 
(Sytvia smiles) That’s better. 

Sytvia — Don’t you want to come out and get in 
the muss ? 

Fair — Who’s out there? 

Sytvia — Bridget Wynne and the others. 

Farr — No I saw all of them yesterday. 

SyLvia — Now, Daddy, you’re not going to be nasty 
about these photographs. 

Farr — Not a yap out of me... . (After Sytvia 
has gone) Gosh I'd like to come into this place just 
once and not find that bunch of women here. A 
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man would have more privacy in the Grand Central 
Depot. 

ALAN — You said it. Whenever mother is at home 
this house looks like a Clubwomen’s Old Home week. 

Farr— Wouldn’t you think after four years to- 
gether, they’d be tired of each other? 

Avan — And the line of flattery they hand out and 
mother lapping it up like a cat does cream. 

Farir—I know. Even a woman as level headed as 
your mother will soon believe she’s the greatest thing 
in the world. 

ALan — Why don’t you take her away out of it 
all? 

Fair — She’s booked up a month ahead. Banquets, 
receptions, although I thought she’d been given one by 
everybody from the mayor down to the Conductorette’s 
Union. 

Avan — And they have almost worn out that Croix 
de Guerre passing it around from hand to hand. 

Farr — Yes, and what are you going to do about 
it? 

ALAN — Why did you let her start? 

Fair — Who told me to keep her busy? 

Atan—I did—lI did. I wasn’t counting on the 
endurance of women. If I had hit a gait like Moth- 
er’s — 

Fair — She hasn’t rested a day since she arrived. 

ALAN — It’s a wonder to me that she hasn’t had a 
nervous breakdown. 

Farr — Son, the only thing that makes a woman 
have a nervous breakdown nowadays is having to stay 
at home. 


Affairs in the Fair home are proceeding slowly but 
surely from bad to worse. The men folk would dis- 
courage Nancy’s signing the lecture contract, if they 
knew how. Alan advises his father frankly to “tie 
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a can to Gillette,’ but Fair is too wise to do that. 
“T haven’t lived with your mother all these years 
without realizing that if you want her to do some- 
thing tell her she can’t,” he explains. Gillette, of 
course, is pulling every wire to induce Mrs. Fair to 
sign, and incidentally he is making love to Sylvia. 
Angy ,Brice, too, taking advantage of the situation, is 
keenly sympathetic and ever so eager to do all that 
she can to help Mr. Fair accept the threatened deser- 
tion of Nancy philosophically. Alan’s problem con- 
cerns Peggy Gibbs. He has decided to announce their 
engagement, though Peggy begs him not to. “Let 
your mother get to: know me first,’ she begs. “If 
you thrust me at her it may prejudice her.” Also 
she refuses to marry any man who expects to live on 
the money his father has given him. Alan proudly 
squelches this objection by announcing that he has a 
job. He is to work for the man who was his top 
sergeant and get $30 a week. 


AtAan — Look here. I postponed our marriage to 
wait for a family reunion that didn’t reune. Then 
I had to wait until I got a job. Well, I have one. 
Now it’s up to you. If you don’t want to marry me, 
say SO. - . 

Preccy —I do, Alan. You know Ido. But I want 
your father and mother to approve. There is a chance 
they mightn’t like me. 

ALAN — You're not marrying them. 


Their tiff is interrupted by the return of Fair. Thus 
he is the first to be told of the engagement. 


_ALAN — You see, Dad, Peggy is my “ buddy’s” 
sister. 

Fair — Yes? 

Prcey — Oh, Alan, let us be frank. (To Fair) 
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It annoys him when I say it but I’m not of your clases 
I’m a stenographer. 

ALAN — She’s a private secretary. 

Farr — What is the difference? 

Preccy — Twenty dollars a week, sir. 

Fair— Thank you. I deserved that. 

ALAN — Well, Dad, are you for me or “agin” me? 

Farr — That depends. 

ALAN — On what? 

Preccy— On me. You can’t expect your father to 
give a snap judgment on a person he has just met. 
Suppose you leave us together so vitals we can have a 
little talk. 

Farr—A very good idea. 

Atan— (to Perccy). Don’t be nervous, dear. 
Dad’s aces. (To Farr) Now, Dad, no heavy father 
stuff. (ALAN evits.) 

Farr — Well, Miss Gibbs? 

Preccy — To begin with, Mr. Fair, my family and 
I are, socially speaking, a total loss. 

Fair — in what way? 

Peccy — My father is the village postman. My 
brother is now in the Detective Bureau but was a 
policeman. 

Fair—lI see. 

Preccy — Yes, I ‘thought you would. My mother 
does her own work but the weekly washing is sent 
out. 

Fair — Very interesting, especially that bit about 
the laundry. 

Preccy —I graduated from high school, then went 
to Brown’s Business College. I am now employed at 
forty dollars a week as a private secretary in the office 
of a firm of lawyers, O’Brien and Rosenweber. 

Fair—I know of them. 

Prccy — I am twenty-three years old, quite healthy, 
am supposed to have a good disposition. Oh, there is 
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one thing more. I’m a suffragette and while I am not 
militant, I do parade. I believe that is all. 

Farr— And you have Thursdays off? My dear 
Miss Gibbs, I’m not interviewing you as a prospective 
servant but as a possible daughter-in-law. 

Preccy — Well, you wanted to know about me, didn’t 

ou? 
, Fair — You suggested the interview. I appreciate 
that it’s a very difficult one for you, It isn’t exactly 
easy for me. Yet, if I didn’t learn something of the 
girl my son wishes to marry, I would be failing in my 
duty as a father, wouldn’t I? 

Preccy — Yes. 

Fair — Why are you so on the defensive? 

Peccy — Possibly because I’m a little afraid. 

Farr — Surely not of me? Unless you’re marrying 
Alan for — 

Preccy — For money and this sort of thing! No! 
Not that I wouldn’t like it and enjoy it but only if 
Alan earned it. And he will in time. He’s made a 
start. He has a job. 

Farr — Why didn’t he come to me for a position? 

Peccy — Oh, Mr. Fair, please don’t help him. 
That would spoil all my plans. 

Fair — How? 

Preccy — It’s better for him to be entirely on his 
own. 

Farr — Why? 

Preccy — The dear boy is full of the brotherhood 
of man—he got that from the trenches — and if he 
is going to keep it, it’s necessary for him to live simply 
for a time at least! 

Farr — Sounds to me like a very serious courtship. 

Peccy — Is anything more serious than marriage? 
I’m scared to death of it. 

Fair — Why? 

Prccy — I have to give up a great deal of my liberty 
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and I want to be sure it’s worth it. Oh dear, life and 
what to do with it and Alan’s problem and mine seem 
so much simpler on our back verandah. 


After his talk with Peggy, Fair is quite convinced 
that she is a proper mate for his son. “If I were 
Alan and you were you,” he confesses, “I’d marry 
you and say damn the families.” But Nancy, return- 
ing from the club, is both surprised and hurt that 
she should not have been the first to be consulted in 
the serious matter of her son’s matrimonial intentions. 


Nancy — (to Farr). How long have you known 
of this engagement? 

Fair — Not until to-day. 

Nancy—And did you welcome her with out- 
stretched arms at once? 

Fair — Frankly, I was surprised, but after I had 
had a talk with her — 

Nancy — Exactly. You had an opportunity to 
judge of her before you gave your approvai, but I 
am expected to give at once, the son I’ve loved, watched 
over, prayed for, to a girl of whom I know nothing. 

Farr —I told you I vouched for her. 

Nancy — What’s that to me? MHe’s my son too. 

Fair — That’s jealousy talking. 

Nancy —Is it strange that I should be jealous? 
Isn’t it hard for any mother just at first to give her 
son to another woman? If Alan had had any right 
feeling for me he would have told me tenderly, tact- 
fully, that he loved some one else more than me. In- 
stead he let you thrust the fact at me. I don’t know 
what I have ever done that he should have told you, 
even Sylvia, before me; made me feel like an out- 
sider. 

Farr — Who is to blame for that? You put your- 
self outside your home. You can’t hope to receive 
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Alan’s confidence if you are never here to get it. 
You can’t go on neglecting your family — 

Nancy — What? I give up everybody and every- 
thing belonging to me and endure privations, horrors, 
because I think it’s my greatest duty and then I am 
neglecting my family! My family seems to have got- 
ten along very well without me and ever since I came 
home you and Alan have resented everything I’ve 
done. 

Farr — We don’t approve of what you’ve been do- 
ing. . 

Nancy — Approve? Must I secure the approval of 
my husband and my son for what I think best to do? 

Farr— Your desire to appear in public, for in- 
stance? . 

Nancy —If you had been overseas and had been 
urged to appear in public would you have had to ask 
my approval? No. It would have been the perfectly 
natural thing for you to do. 

Fair — It’s not the same thing. 

Nancy — Because I’m a woman. Well, this war 
has settled one thing definitely. A woman’s work 
counts for just as much as a man’s and she is entitled 
to all the rewards it brings her. 

Farr — You’ve done your duty by your country, but, 
by God, you’re capitalizing it. 

Nancy — Jeffrey! 

Farr — Ever since you’ve been home you’ve thought 
of everything but your duty to your family. All you 
think of is your appearance at public functions, get- 
ting your name and photograph in print. Can you 
deny that you are eager to sign this contract so that 
you can make a triumphant tour of the country telling 
the great American public how you helped win the 
war? Well, you'll put an end to all this publicity. 
You'll stop all these ridiculous lectures. You'll tear 
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up that contract. You'll give up this tour and remain 
here where you belong. 

Nancy — And why must I do all this? Why must 
I remain here where I belong? 

Fair — Because I am your husband and I forbid 
you to go! 


That little word “ forbid ”— a fighting word with the 
true feminist — settled it. ‘‘ Nancy watches Jeffrey 
for a few seconds, then goes around the table, sits, and 
signs the contract.” 


Act III 


True to her liberty-loving principles, Mrs. Fair went 
a-touring, and took her daughter with her. But after 
a month of it Sylvia returned suddenly to her father. 
“T can understand just what happened,” Fair explains 
to Alan, who feared that Sylvia had quarreled with 
Nancy; “her mother was entertained a great deal. 
That was part of the game of being ‘the famous Mrs. 
Fair.’ It wasn’t possible to include Sylvia in all of 
the functions. Naturally, she was bored. So she 
came home.” With Sylvia home Fair took rooms in 
an apartment in New York, because he suspected it 
would be lonesome for her in the country without her 
mother. Also he reverted to his former custom of 
looking to Angy Brice to help him fill in his dull eve- 
nings. Alan and Peggy have married, and, save for 
their regret over Mrs. Fair’s attitude, are ideally 
happy. 

And now, three months later, Nancy is home from 
her first tour prepared to spend a few days with 
her family before she starts out again. She is not 
particularly happy over the situation as she finds 
it. She is ready and eager to “ make up” with Alan 
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and Peggy, and she is not inclined to take seriously 
Jeffrey’s developing grouch. But she is worried, not 
to say shocked, at the change she notes in Sylvia. At 
their first meeting Nancy seeks to discover the causes 
for this change. “ Well, darling,” she says, the mo- 
ment she and Sylvia are alone, pulling her “ baby ” 
down into the chair with her; “glad to have your 
mother home again?” 


Sytv1a — Believe me, I am. 

Nancy — Why do you wear your hair like that? 

SyLv1a — Everyone in my crowd does. 

Nancy — Come and sit down. I want to know all 
you've been doing. 

SyLvia — I wrote to you. 

Nancy — Not so often lately. 

Sy_via — With somethin’ doin’ every minute, I 


didn’t have the time. . . . My, I’ve missed this. 
Nancy — So have I, dear. Now begin at the be- 
ginning. 


Sytv1a — Let’s skip the beginning —it was horrid. 

Nancy — In what way, dear? 

SyLv1A —I was so lonesome. 

Nancy — As soon as I knew that you were to be at 
this hotel instead of at home, I wired Bridget Wynne. 
Didn’t she look you up? 

Sytv1a — Oh, all the women came once. Mrs. 
Wynne gave me a luncheon and a box party and asked 
all the girls in our set. It was a perfect lemon. 

Nancy — How? 

Sytvia — For all the attention they paid me I might 
as well not have been there. 

Nancy — Why should they be rude to you? 

Sytvia — They didn’t mean to be. I didn’t know 
all the little intimate things they talked about. One 
girl’s mother was doing this for her and another one’s 
mother was doing that — Anyway, I felt like an out- 
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sider in what should have been my own crowd. When 
I got home, I just bawled my head off and Daddy 
said we wouldn’t bother with any of them again. But 
it was pretty awful, especially as I didn’t have Angy to 
fall back on. 

Nancy — No? 

Sytv1a — Daddy said you didn’t like me to be in- 
timate with her. 

Nancy —TIsee. Haven’t you seen Alan and Peggy? 

Sytvia — It’s terribly dull at their flat. They’re so 
crazy about each other that half the time they don’t 
know you’re around. 

Nancy — Didn’t father go about with you? 

SyLv1A — Oh yes. Daddy’s a darling, but he is old. 
Gillie’s been my lifesaver. 

Nancy — Who is Gillie? 

Sytv1a — Mr. Gillette! He took me to tea one day 
at a dancing place and introduced me to his friends 
and when he found I liked them he said: “ Sylvia 
this old town is yours. We'll take it all apart and 
see what makes it tick.” 

Nancy — That doesn’t sound like Mr. Gillette. 

SyLv1a — Oh, he put on his grand manners with 
you. You don’t know the real Gillie. 

Nancy — No, ! don’t believe I do. Who are these 
friends? 

SyLtv1A — I don’t know. Just New Yorkers. 

Nancy — Has your father met them? 

SYLVIA — Oh yes. 

Nancy — Has he gone around with you? 

Sytv1a — Not to the lively parties. 

Nancy — My dear! Who chaperones you? 

Sytvia — A woman pal of Dudley’s. 

Nancy — Is she a married woman? 

Sytv1a —Is she? Three times. 

Nancy — How awful! 

Sytvia — She’s terribly nice. You must know her. 


¥ 
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So sweet to me. Takes me motoring in the park al- 
most every afternoon. 

Nancy — Where did you meet her, dear? 

SyLvia — At a party at the Drowsy Saint. 

Nancy — Where’s that? 

Sytv1a — It’s a new freak place in the Village! 

Nancy — Who took you there? 

SyLv1a — Gillie. He’s a sweetie lamb and so gener- 
ous. He spends money like water. 

Nancy — He doesn’t make love to you? 

SyLvia — No — but I guess he’d like to. 

Nancy — Darling, you mustn’t say such things. It 
isn’t nice. 

Sytvia — Why not? 

Nancy — Well, nice nice girls don’t, that’s all. 

SYLVIA — (sitting up). What else don’t they do? 

Nancy — Well, dear, they don’t go to the places 
you’ve been going, and they don’t rouge or wear hats 
from Francine’s. 

SyLviA — All the women in my crowd do. 

Nancy — Then I think you’re going with the wrong 
crowd. 

SyLviA — How do you know? You’ve never seen 
any of them. They may not belong, but they know 
how to be kind. 

Nancy — Sylvia, I’m sorry. I don’t mean to criti- 
cize — 

SYLVIA — (testily). But you are. Daddy’s the 
only one that never finds fault with me. He’s the only 
one that loves me, really. 

Nancy — It isn’t always kind to allow you to just 
do as you please. Oh, my dear, don’t say that to 
me. 

SyLvr1a — Doesn’t everyone else in this family do as 
they please? 


After her talk with Sylvia the light begins to break in 
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upon Nancy Fair. By the time Gillette calls she has 
reached a definite decision concerning her next tour. 
Her manager comes, all smiles and compliments, and 
with a sly wink or two for Sylvia. 


GILLETTE — Good evening, Mrs. Fair. It’s a very 
great pleasure to see you again. 

Sytvia — Well, Mother, when you’re through with 
Gillie have them page me in the lounge. I'll go down 
and hear a little jazz. 

Nancy—No Sylvia. You'll wait in my room, 
please. (NANCY exits peevishly.) 

GILLETTE — Mrs. Fair, I must congratulate, you on 
the success of your tour. It was phenomenal. I am 
proud to have had the privilege of presenting you to 
the American public. (Nancy makes no reply) I 
trust that you have found it agreeable to appear under 
my management? (Nancy still stares into space) I 
hope our association will continue. I’ve secured even 
better terms for the new tour. 

Nancy —I am not going on another tour. 

GILLETTE — You are not going on — but, Mrs. Fair, 
all the arrangements have been made. 

Nancy — They will have to be cancelled. 

GILLETTE — But you agreed to it by letter. You 
phoned me to bring these contracts to-night. 

Nancy — Things have occurred that have made me 
change my mind. 

GILLETTE — Are you dissatisfied with me? 

Nancy — No, but I can’t go on. 

GILLETTE — You can’t mean that you are going to 
give up all your triumphs? 

Nancy — Triumphs! 

GiLtLteTTe — But Mrs. Fair I am leaving to-night for 
Montreal to arrange for your appearance in Canada. 
The people in the east haven’t heard you talk of your 
great work. 
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Nancy — Mr. Gillette, there is nothing that could 
induce me to talk of my great work again. I will be 
very much obliged if you will bring me an accounting 
to-morrow. 

GILLETTE — To-morrow? 

Nancy — Yes. I think there is about fifteen thou- 
sand dollars due. 

GILLETTE — Why, I won’t be able to make a settle- 
ment to-morrow. It will take the bookkeeper several 
days to make out the statement. 

Nancy — Let me have it as soon as possible as I am 
going to reopen our house in the country. And now I 
believe Sylvia has some message for you —and I will 
send her in and you can say good-by to her. 

GILLETTE — Good-bye ? 

Nancy —I think it wiser. Sylvia has been telling 
me of your kindness to her. I don’t wish to seem un- 
grateful but I would rather you did not see her again, 
at least for the present. 

GILLETTE — Are you insinuating that I am not good 
enough to associate with your daughter? 

Nancy — I never insinuate, Mr. Gillette. If I must 
speak more plainly I will and I hope you will not re- 
sent it. 

GILLETTE — Well — 

Nancy — Sylvia’s story of her friendship with you 
has made me realize that you and I have rather dif- 
ferent standards as to the sort of associates and amuse- 
ments that are suitable for a girl of her age and up- 
bringing. 

GILLETTE — She enjoyed the associates and the 
amusements. 

Nancy — Probably, but I am sure that she will like 
much more the ones I intend to provide for her from 
now on. When may I expect the statement? 

GILLETTE — The day after tomorrow. 

Nancy — Good night, Mr. Gillette. 
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But it is not as easy as Nancy had hoped to turn 
Sylvia’s thoughts away from Gillette. She sees the 
manager now as a martyr, and herself as the cause of 
his unhappiness, a state of mind that fits very well 
with the crafty “ Gillie’s”’ hastily made plans for the 
future. “ Did mother say anything unkind to you?” 
Sylvia demands when she is alone with Gillette. 


GILLETTE — Did she? She spoke plainly and hoped 
I wouldn’t resent it. Me doing all I could to keep you 
from being lonely! A lot of thanks I got. Told me 
I wasn’t good enough to associate with you. Well, if 
she objects to me, what’s she going to say about your 
father and Angy Brice? 

Sytvia — Dudley! What do you mean? 

GILLETTE — The minute your mother’s wise she’ll 
get a divorce. 

Sytv1a — Divorce? 

GILLETTE — Why, you poor kid, aren’t you on to 
your father and Angy Brice? Everybody else in town 
is. 

Sytvra — Oh, I never thought my Daddy would go 
back on me. 

GILLETTE — Your whole family’s gone back on you. 
That selfish brother of yours having no time for any- 
body but his wife. Your mother leaving you alone 
for years at a stretch and your father running around 
with Angy Brice. A lot they care about you. 

Sytvia — Nobody wants me. 

GILLETTE —I want you. I’m the only one that 
cares anything about you and I’ve been ordered to say 
good-by to you. 

Sytv1a — Good-by? 

GILLETTE — Yes, and you’re going to be taken down 
to the country. 

SyLviA —I won’t go. 
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GILLETTE — You'll have to go. And you'll soon for- 
get all about me. 

Sytvia — I won’t. 

GILLETTE — Oh, yes you will. 

Sytv1A — I won’t. 

GitteTtE— No? Then prove it. 

SyLvia — How? 

GILLETTE — Come with me to Montreal to-night. 

Sytv1A — Oh, .Dudley! 

GILLETTE — We'll be married as soon as we get 
there. 

Sytv1a —I couldn’t. They’d never forgive me. 

GILLETTE — Sure they will. Didn’t they forgive 
Alan? Why they’ll be on their knees to you and to 
me too. 

Sytvia — I don’t know what to do. 

GILLETTE — Oh, all right. 1 might have known you 
wouldn’t come through. You pretend to care about 
me. It’s only a bluff. Well, stay here where nobody 
wants you! Good-bye. . 

Sytvia — Oh, Dudley, please don’t go. 

ee what are you going to do about 
it! 

SyLvia — You’re sure you really want me? 

GILLETTE — Of course I want you. (Nervously) 
We can’t talk here. Meet me downstairs in the lounge 
and we'll talk it over. Now, you won’t weaken? 


Nancy returns to find Gillette alone. He has said 
good-by to Sylvia, he explains, and she has gone to 
her room. Reassured that she has this particular 
angle of the family problem in hand, Nancy is re- 
minded of another phase when Angy Brice calls Jeffrey 
Fair on the telephone. Nancy speaks to Jeffrey about 
this friendship of his. Of course, she explains, she 
understands, but she is afraid others do not. She 
has heard what people are saying, and some of her 
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friends have been kind enough to write her. Frankly, 
her pride is hurt. Jeffrey naturally views the affair 
differently. Hasn’t Nancy deliberately forsaken his 
bed and board —hasn’t she — 


: on right have you to object to anything 
fe) 

Nancy — My right as your wife. 

Farr — Haven’t you forfeited that right? 

Nancy — How? 

Fair — If you prefer the public to your husband you 
mustn’t kick at the price you have to pay. 

Nancy — Meaning that I am not to protest if you 
choose to make me conspicuous by your attentions to 
that woman. Really, this is delicious. (She laughs.) 

Fair — Are you paying me the compliment of being 
jealous of me? 

Nancy — Jealous of a man who doesn’t want me? 

Fair — Oh, Nancy, you know damned well I want 

you. . . . You may not be jealous of me but I am of 
you and everything that concerns you. I’m jealous 
of your career because it took you away from me. . 
I tried to live up to our agreement. Hadn’t I the right 
to expect that you’d live up to it, too? If it was my 
job to provide the home, wasn’t it your job to take 
care of it? Had you the right, be honest Nancy, to 
go on this tour? You can’t be married and be a free 
agent without making someone suffer. I am so damn 
sick of my life—as I’m living it now. But I don’t 
want to keep you if you want to be free. 

Nancy —I don’t want to be free. Oh wait. I 
want to be honest with myself and with you. I 
couldn’t go back to my life as I lived it four years 
ago. It isn’t that I don’t want my home. While I 
was in France there were glorious moments and honors 
and flattery, but there were nights when I was so sick 
of the horrors, the pain, the misery, that it seemed to 
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me if I couldn’t put my head on your shoulder and 
cry out the loneliness in my heart against yours I 
couldn’t go on. With death on every side I used to 
worry for fear you weren’t taking care of yourself. 
They decorated me for bravery. They never knew 
what a coward I was about you. Why on this tour 
the nights when I had had a great success and while 
people were crowding around me congratulating me, 
I’d see some wife tuck her hand through her husband’s 
arm just as I had tucked mine so many times through — 
yours and she would trot away home with her man and 
I would go to a lonely hotel room and think about you. 
Then’s when I would realize that success meant noth- 
ing if I had to give up you. 

Fair — Then, Nancy, I’ve got you again. 

Nancy — Yes and hang on to me. If I ever try 
to go away again, lock me up on bread and water. 


But it is a short-lived reconciliation. Just as they 
are planning to go back to the country, and Nancy is 
radiant in thinking of all the things she will do to make 
up to her unhappy family for having deserted them, 
and of how she will win Sylvia back to her, Jeffrey, 
intending only to reassure her that she has nothing 
more to fear from Angy Brice’s attractions for him, 
confidently remarks that he has that very evening “ dis- 
charged all his obligations to her.” 

Nancy has never suspected there were *‘ obligations ” ; 
that Mrs. Brice has any real claim upon Jeffrey is news 
to her— shocking news. Neither does Jeffrey’s de- 
mand that she should “ be big enough to understand ” 
satisfy her. She could forgive a great deal — but not 
everything. If that is how matters stand there is noth- 
ing for her to do but to apply for a divorce. 


Nancy —I refuse to listen to anything more. All 
I want to know is are you going to try to keep me 
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against my will or must I make a scandal to get free? 
. .. Surely you don’t want to blacken the name of the 
woman you are going to marry? 

Farr—I am not going to marry her. She knows 
it. I’m not in love with her nor she with me. A sum 
of money will console her. 

Nancy — Your bargain with her has no interest 
for me. You may make what use of your freedom 
you choose. I mean to have mine. 

Fatr— Very well. My lawyer knows the amount 
of my income. You may have what you wish of it. 

Nancy — I wouldn’t take any of it were it not for 
Sylvia. 

Farr— What do you mean? Sylvia? 

Nancy — Do you think I would allow her to re- 
main with you? Look what your neglect has made 
of her. Through your carelessness Mr. Gillette has 
been allowed to introduce her to a sort of life until she 
is no more the child I sent home to you. Do you 
think when I realize that you are responsible that I 
would entrust her to you again? Never. Never! 

Fair — She’s the biggest thing in my life. I'll never 
let her go. 

Nancy — She’s the only thing in mine. 

Fair — And do you think I’m going to let you have 
her? 

Nancy —If{ you force me to do it I will tell the 
truth about you. : 

Fair — So that is your threat. She is in her room, 
you say. Well, you tell her the truth about me and 
let her decide. 

ALan — (entering excitedly). Dad— Mother — 
where is Sylvia? 

Nancy — She is in her room. 

ALaNn — She is not—TI saw right, it was Sylvia 
in that taxi cab with Gillette. They drove away just 
as we arrived. 
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Peccy—I found this letter on Sylvia’s dressing 
table. 

ALAN — For you, Dad. 

Fair —“ Daddy I— 

Nancy — Jeff — Jeff! 

Farr — She ‘has decided — (rushing to the phone) 
Give me police headquarters—for God’s sake — 
quick! 

The curtain falls. 


Act IV 


For two hours the search for Sylvia has gone on. 
Peggy’s brother, the detective, is taking a hand in it. 
But so far no trace has been found, either of Sylvia 
or Gillette. Peggy is with Nancy, trying to cheer 
her. 


Prcey — We'll hear some good news soon now. .. . 
Wouldn’t you like a cup of tea? (Nancy shakes her 
head) Not if I sent for the things and made it my- 
self? I make very nice tea. 

Nancy —I’m sure you do. But I couldn't. 

Precey — Oh, Mrs. Fair, I wouldn’t keep on reading 
that letter. 

Nancy — Oh, Peggy, I know it by heart. “I’m in 
everybody’s way. Nobody wants me. Dudley does, 
so I’m going with him. . . . Sylvia.” Oh my baby! 

Prccy — Please don’t cry. Please. 

Nancy—No. I mustn’t. I musn’t. Oh if I 
could only do something! 

Preccy — There is nothing to do but wait. 

‘ Nancy — Oh Peggy tell me again that they'll find 
er 

Peccy — Of course they will. Now Mrs. Fair you 
mustn’t. Please don’t cry. . . . The one thing I can’t 
understand is Sylvia’s leaving her father. She would 
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never have gone if she hadn’t felt that in some way 
he had turned against her. She might have left — 

Nancy — You could understand her leaving me. 
I’m beginning to understand that, too. I’m beginning 
to see that he has more right to her than I have. 

Preccy — Oh, I don’t mean that she doesn’t love 
you, but the love Sylvia had for her father was won- 
derful. 

Nancy — He had earned it. 


In the face of this greater tragedy the Fairs forget 
their own quarrel. And though Jeffrey is bitter, he 
also is “ big enough” to be kind. He lays the blame 
all upon Gillette, whom he is now convinced is not only 
trying to steal Sylvia away from them but is also 
seeking to avoid an investigation of his financial ac- 
counts with Mrs. Fair. 

“Curse the day the swine came into my house!” 
he shouts, but Nancy’s pathetic answering plea stops 
him. 

“O, Jeff,” she begs, “don’t make me feel my re- 
sponsibility for it all any more than I do. I can't 
bedrat. 1 cant bear ith 

“T’m sorry, Nancy.” 

Suddenly Alan bursts into the room. “ She’s here!” 
he cries. 


Farr — Thank God! (Nancy makes a rush for 
the door. ALAN stops her.) 

Atan — Wait, Mother. What are you going to 
say to her? What are you going to do? 

Nancy — Oh, Alan what would I do? 

ALAN —I didn’t know. 

Fair — Where did you find her? 

ALAN— At 125th Street Station. They were on 
their way to Montreal. 

Fair — Where is he? 
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Avan — I’ve taken care of him. He’s — 

Nancy — What does it matter where he is? All 
that matters is that she’s here. Don’t shut her out- 
side. Alan, do you hear me? Let me go to her. 

Fair — Easy, Nancy, easy. 

Aan — All right, Mother, all right, but be careful, 
treat her very gently. (ALAN goes to get SYLVIA.) 

Nancy — Jeffrey, ’'m giving up my claims to her. 
She’s yours. So be kind to her. 


Alan brings Sylvia in. She is still defiant, and a lit- 
tle sullen. When her mother rushes toward her Sylvia 
stops her. Nancy is stunned. Peggy tries to save 
the situation by asking Sylvia if she will not sit 
down. 

“JT can take what everybody has to say, standing! ” 
Sylvia replies. 


Nancy — Darling, don’t be afraid. 

Sytvia — I’m not afraid. 

Nancy — We’re not going to scold you. We’re not 
going to say anything. 

SytviA— No? Well, I am. 


’ Bitterly Sylvia denies their right to interfere with her 
affairs. Why did they “butt in”? Because they 
loved her? Humph, they acted like it. What right 
have they to suspect Dudley Gillette? They can’t 
prove he is an embezzler, or that he meant her harm. 
She won’t believe he has confessed. Her father is 
the first she will listen to. 


Farr — I] am sorry, dear, that all this had to happen; 
that you feel we’ve all conspired to disgrace you, but 
we were only trying to protect you. 

SYLviA — Protect me? If you wanted to protect 
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a why wait? You knew that I was going about with 
im. 

Nancy — But, Sylvia, your father didn’t realize 
the sort of friends that Mr. Gillette was — 

SyLv1a — He introduced me to the only friends he 
had. What do you know about them? ‘You never met 
them. ’ 

Fair — Sylvia, I forbid you to use that tone to your 
mother. 

Nancy — Sylvia is right, Jeff. I judged them solely 
by what she told me of them. 

Sytvia — And while you were judging you passed 
sentence on Dudley too, didn’t you? You forbade my 
best friend seeing me again. 

Farr — Your mother had every right to do that. 

Sytv1a — She had no right to make him feel that 
he wasn’t fit to associate with me, when she introduced 
him to me. 

Farr — She did not know that you were associating 
with him so intimately. 

Sytvia — No, she wasn’t here, was she? 

Nancy — No, Sylvia, I wasn’t here. 

Fair — But I was. I’m to blame—I should have 
watched over you — 

Sytvia — But you didn’t care what I was doing, 
where I was going, just so you were free to run 
around with Mrs. Brice. 

Nancy — Sylvia, how dare you talk like that to your 
father? 

ALan — Haven’t you any respect? Haven’t you 
any feeling? Can’t you see that you are hurting 
Father and Mother cruelly? 

Sytv1a — Well, haven’t they hurt me? 


But she can’t keep the tears back long, and with 
her tears comes her confession. She wanted to get 
away from them all— because they do not want her. 
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Her mother doesn’t love her, or she would not have left 
her. Her father doesn’t love her—he loves Angy 
Brice. 


Syiv1a — Everybody has known but us that he was 
going to get rid of mother and marry Angy. (She 
looks at her mother, pointedly) Mother, aren’t you 
going to leave daddy ? 

Nancy — (turning away from all the family) No. 

Fair — Nancy! 

Sytvia— Why Dudley said~—that’s why I went 
with him. I didn’t know what would become of me 
when you separated. I thought Daddy had gone back 
on me. 

Fair — Sylvia, Pil never go back on you, if you'll 
only — 

Nancy — Jeff, don’t make conditions. We've both 
been wrong, we must be content with whatever Sylvia 
wants. 

SyLviA —I only want you all to want me. 

Nancy*— Oh, my dear, my dear. 


With her daughter safe again in her arms, the prob- 
lems of one ambitious feminist are, temporarily at 
least, solved for her. It is Alan who has the tag of the 
play. 
“ Alan,” demands Peggy, “ where is Gillette?” 
“Tn an ambulance,” shouts that exultant youth. 


“ DECLASSEE ” 
A Drama in Three Acts 
By Zor AIKINS 


ETHEL BARRYMORE began her season at the 
Empire theater the evening of October 6th in 
“ Declassee.” Both star and play were acclaimed by 
the reviews and this verdict was generously indorsed 
by a public that continued to crowd the theater, until 
spring. “ Declassee,” though written by an American, 
Zoe Aikins, who was born in the Ozark Mountains of 
Missouri, is concerned principally with the adventures 
of a titled Englishwoman, Lady Helen Haden — mar- 
ried to the somewhat impossible Sir Bruce Haden, a 
butcher elevated to the knighthood by a king grateful 
for the commercial prestige he has helped to build 
for England. Lady Helen has lived a little recklessly 
in an effort to make life a trifle more endurable. She 
has flirted discreetly, as becomes a lady whose father 
was an earl, whose godmother was a queen of Eng- 
land, and whose line of ancestors stretches back a 
matter of several hundred years, and she has been 
extravagant. ‘‘She doesn’t know,” declares a friend 
of hers, ‘‘ and will never learn — the difference between 
a pound and a shilling.” “Oh,” replies another, ‘‘ she 
knows that a pound is something you give the head 
waiter and a shilling is something you give the taxi 
driver. Helen thinks that is what real money is for 
— to tip people with.” 

At the opening of the play, without preliminary 
warning, the audience is plunged into the very heart 
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of a tense dramatic situation. Lady Helen has been 
entertaining friends at bridge. Sir Bruce, “a little 
bit drunk —and maybe a little bit jealous,” has de- 
liberately accused Edward Thayer, a young American, 
and the guest of Lady Helen, of having cheated at 
cards. During the polite uproar following, the friends 
of the Hadens have striven diplomatically to adjust 
the matter, that it may be smoothed over and anything 
resembling a scandal avoided. At the rise of the cur- 
tain diplomacy has succeeded to the extent of inducing 
both Lady Helen and Sir Bruce to return to the draw- 
ing room and continue the game. The accused Thayer, 
at the pleading of the others, has agreed to “smile 
and do his best.” 

This is the situation when Lady Helen enters. 

“A faint smile is on her face, but she is pale and 
very grave under the ripple of amusement that plays 
over her.” The still ugly Sir Bruce, she notices, has 
returned to the brandy decanter. Her effort is to put 
the company at ease. Her tone is gay, but her nerves 
are taut as she volunteers the information that she 
has been consulting Zellito, a fortune teller. “ Danc- 
ing is her real job,” Lady Helen explains. ‘‘ Fortune 
telling is just a sort of gift. She doesn’t do it unless 
she feels a special interest in you. It’s enormously 
flattering to have her feel a special interest in one. 
It makes one feel so important, psychically —as if 
one had a destiny or something of the sort. Zellito 
thinks I have one but she wouldn’t tell me what it was. 
Some sort of spectacular doom, I suppose —I won- 
der? I never believe doctors and I never believe law- 
yers,— but I always believe fortune-tellers.” 


Sir Bruce — Yes, you would,— being one of the 
mad Varvicks. 
_ Lapy Heten — The mad Varvicks will soon trouble 
the world no longer. (Turning to Mrs. Lestiz and 
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Epwarp THAYER) I suppose you don’t know about 
the mad Varvicks? There was once quite a lot of 
us, and now I’m the only one that’s left. We were 
very gay about five hundred years ago. But even 
then we were a little mad, too, I suppose. And we 
kept on being gay and mad through some of the sober- 
est days that England has ever known. Sometimes we 
lost our heads; sometimes we went to house parties 
in the tower; sometimes we hunted with the King 
and knew all the secrets of the Queen. But there 
never was a battle fought for England, by sea or land, 
in which some Varvick did not offer his gay mad life. 
Perhaps that’s how we got the habit of dying. We've 
always died, I think we’ve rather liked dying,— just 
as we’ve always liked our ghosts and our debts and 
our hereditary gout and our scandals and our trouba- 
dours and our fortune-telling gypsies and even our 
white sheep. We do admit to an occasional white 
sheep in the family,— one every century or so. 

And now — before we attempt to play again — (She 
grows stern) I think that my husband wishes to 
apologize to Mr. Thayer, before all of you, for what 
he said to Mr. Thayer, before all of you in this room 
a little while ago. 


Sir Bruce protests. He had his suspicions. He 
still has them. 


Lapy HeLen — You accused one of my friends, a 
young man who is a stranger in this country, and 
who came to this house on my invitation, of trying 
to cheat you at cards. You cannot prove your state- 
ment — that he systematically looked over your shoul- 
der, or your partner’s; but on the other hand he 
cannot disprove it. It is one of those charges that 
it is infamously unfair to make because there is no 
way to get at the truth. But in this case, even if I 
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had never seen Mr. Thayer before,—even if I did 
not know him impossible of such dishonesty,— I would 
insist, as I insist now, upon giving him the benefit of 
the very great doubt that your suspicions had. any 
justification whatever — 

Sir Bruce —I tell you my suspicions —! 

Lapy HreLten — Wait a minute, Bruce! You were 
very headstrong a moment ago in calling this friend 
of mine a cheat and a liar, and ordering him from the 
house; and I know you well enough to know that the 
story would have got about, and he would have been 
done for—even if everyone else in this room had 
kept decently silent. . . . Oh, I know! 

Sir BrucE— Well, I let him stay, didn’t I? There 
he is. I’m willing to say no more. 

Lapy HreLten — You —let—him stay! Because I 
would have left this house—just as surely as I’m 
standing here —if you had not retracted! And you 
didn’t want that. God knows why — but you didn’t. 
You — 

Sir Bruce —I tell you I’m willing to say no more 
—if you want to let the matter drop now. I know 
men who wouldn’t let it drop. But I’m willing. 

Lapy HeLen — But I’m not,— not until you’ve said 
to Mr. Thayer that you apologize. 


Sir Bruce apologizes, but not until Lady Helen has 
started to leave his house. Then he becomes abject. 
“T was wrong,” he says, slightly overdoing his hum- 
bleness, “I’m very sorry. I apologize to Mr. Thayer; 
I apologize to my wife; and I apologize to you all. 
I’m not a very pleasant sort, I suppose, and —oh 
well, I apologize, and I hope that everyone realizes 
that I spoke hastily and unjustly, and that I’m very 
sorry.” 

“When I begin invoking the mad Varvicks for 
Bruce’s benefit, you can always know that I’m a bit 
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desperate,” Lady Helen later explained to Lady Wil- 
dering. ‘It’s the one thing that he still likes about 
me,— being a mad Varvick, I mean,— and of course 
he always pretends to scorn it.” 


Lapy WILDERING — Of course. 

Lapy HELEen — But I think that he thinks I’m the 
maddest of the lot. We'd had some discussions earlier 
in the day — about a few bills that seemed particularly 
mad to him. Bruce believes in being extravagant 
economically. He’s made a fine art of it. His apology 
was very pretty, I thought,— prettier than anyone 
could have hoped for, under the circumstances. 

Lapy WILpERING — Yes,— I think that he said just 
the right thing. 

Lapy HreLeN— Thank God he did. It’s not su- 
premely jolly to be married to Bruce, but I don’t know 
what I’d do if he threw me over, or I had to throw 
him over... ? Run a hat shop or something, I 
suppose,— though every time I’ve run anything — 
even a booth in a bazaar—TI’ve managed in some 
mysterious way to be in debt to somebody as a result. 
No, I’d have no luck with hat shops and things of that 
sort. It would be easier to sell a pearl every day or 
two — until they were all gone — 

CHARLOTTE — Yes? And then? 


Lapy Het—EN— Then... ? I suppose I’d become 
declassee, in time . . . and the Queen wouldn’t care 
whether I had a cold or not . . . I love that thing that 


Harry is always playing — only it’s like —like rain 
and ghosts—and the moors in winter —and _ last 
year’s styles — and photographs of one’s self at seven- 
teen. There’s no doubt about it,— it’s depressing.” 


Young Thayer is grateful, but still a little worried. 
He doesn’t quite understand Lady Helen. “You were 
wonderful,” he says to her. “If I didn’t know better 
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I could almost have thought you really cared for me.” 


Lapy Heten — What I said in your behalf tonight 
I would have said, exactly as I told my husband, in be- 
half of any stranger in the same situation. 

Epwarp — Oh! 

Lapy HeLren— But it wouldn’t have meant so 
much to me, of course, if it had not been someone I 
cared for. 

Epwarp — Look here —- do you care for me? 

Lapy HELEN — You know. 

Epwarp — I wish I did know. 

Lapy Heten —If you don’t know,—if you really 
don’t know, why bother about it? 

Epwarp — One shouldn’t bother about it. You are 
right. After all, I’m just an incident in your life — 
just someone who happened to interest you for a month 
or so, one spring out of all the other springs. Last 
year it was someone else; and next year it will be 
another, and after that another — 

Lapy HrLen — So you don’t mean to let yourself 
care one little bit more about me than you think I care 
about you, do you, Ned? (He does not answer; she 
continues lightly) You think you are just one of my 
caprices, don’t you? (He still does not answer; 
again her tone ts light, but very tender) I suppose, 
after all, there was someone whom you thought you 
cared for last spring —and the spring before? And 
surely there will be someone this time next year... ? 
And perhaps that someone will be the right one, and 
she’ll have all the other springtimes, as well. I hope 
so. And I hope that she will have a very firm hand 
— for she will need it with you, my dear; and a very 
tender heart, for she will need that too; and a very 
wise head — you’re not very wise yourself, you know 
. . . And I hope that she will be young and lovely and 
that you will be always very happy together, and 
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very, very sad apart —as long as both of you live. 

Epwarp — That’s a strange way to talk. 

Lapy HreLteEn— Poor Ned! MHasn’t anyone ever 
wanted you to be happy before? 

Epwarp — Not anyone who pretended to be in love 
with me. 

Lapy HELEN — Love is something that not many 
of us know much about. I don’t pretend to know my- 
self — and I’ve never pretended to love you, Ned. . . 
I’m afraid of the very word. Love! It’s a word I’ve 
never used ... to anyone... 

Epwarp — But only a week ago... oh, I don’t 
understand you. 

Lapy HELEN — My dear, you are stupid. 

Epwarp — You wrote me such wonderful letters 
from the country. Is it stupid to think you cared for 
me when you wrote them? 

Lapy Heten — No, I don’t think the stupidest per- 
son would doubt that I cared for you when I wrote 
them. But let’s not talk about what we feel or don’t 
feel, to-night. 


Lapy HeLten — It isn’t really important whether I 

care for you or not; or whether or not you care for 
me. If you were Tristan and I were Isolde, and we’d 
drunk a deathless love potion, there would be noth- 
ing that we could do about it... nothing! Don’t 
smile. There are some things one can do nothing 
about. One is being born. One is love. And one is 
death. . . Oh, Tristan and Isolde could go into the 
wilderness for love, yes. .. But not you and I. At 
least not together. I don’t know about you. You are 
younger ; less sophisticated ; not so restless, I hope, but 
you are selfish; and you are comfort-loving, just as I 
am... and, after all, there are no wildernesses any 
more, are there? So even if this feeling between us, 
this — shall I call it, like Juliet, “this bud of love” 
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should perhaps prove a beauteous flower, it could 
bloom only to be trampled in the mire. I don’t want 
that. I’d rather break it now, with my own hands, 
from its stem — and lay it away with the dream that I 
had once. 

Epwarp — I wish I could believe that, at least, you’d 
like for things to be different, and we could begin all 
over again together. 

Lapy Herzen —I don’t know what I wish for my- 
self, Ned. But my life is like water that has gone over 
the dam and turned no mill wheels — there I am — not 
—happy, but not unhappy as my days run on to the 
sea, idly yet too swiftly, for I love living. But 
you. . . I want something very fine for you —I want 
to be so proud of you that there will be tears in my 
eyes when I think of you. 


The name of a certain Mrs. Leslie is mentioned 
She is also a guest at the bridge party; an American, 
too, of a type frequently encountered in American 
‘ colonies abroad. “One is always seeing them about 
and meeting them, too,” Lady Wildering explains. 
“They are always living in hotels, always appar- 
ently on the wing; always good looking; always 
beautifully dressed; always pleasure-seeking; their 
friends are always people they’ve just met; they’re 
agreeable enough, frequently amusing ; they never have 
such things as husbands or relatives or children; and 
they emerge from perfect obscurity, as detached from 
any possible background as silhouettes cut from black 
paper, and pasted on a blank page.” 

Mrs. Leslie has been Thayer’s partner at bridge and 
the young man thinks Lady Helen may, in a way, 
resent his interest in her. But she denies the implica- 
tion. “ She’s very pretty; she’s amusing sometimes, 
and she plays admirable bridge. I’m not jealous — but 
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I might like her better if I liked you less,” her lady- 
ship admits. 

The bridge games are resumed and the curtain is 
lowered to indicate the passage of an hour. When it 
rises, the drama reverts quickly to the tense mood of 
the earlier scene of accusation and apology. From the 
room in which she has been playing with Mrs. Leslie, 
Mr. Thayer and Harry Charteris, Lady Helen sweeps 
in “in so furious a rage that she wears the superb 
aspect of a violet goddess walking on wind.” Thayer 
follows “helpless, humiliated and in despair.” He, 
(with Mrs. Leslie) has been caught cheating a second 
time — and this time by Lady Helen herself. She 
turns on Thayer. 


Lapy HretrEN— God knows why you should have 
done this a second time! You must be insane. Or — 
did you —did you think it all out very cleverly —? 
Did you think I was too blind and too stupid to detect 
your miserable signals? Or that I had such supreme 
faith in you that I wouldn’t believe even the evidence 
of my own eyes? Or that I would be complacent 
because I had defended you an hour ago, and would 
find it humiliating to go to my husband and tell him 
that he was right and I was wrong? Or has dis- 
honesty become such a habit with you that you find it 
impossible not to cheat when you can? Is that it? 
You’d better go, Mrs. Leslie. Don’t try to speak to 
me. Just go. 

Epwarp — There’s nothing I can say — now — ex- 
cept that I’m sorry. 

Lapy Heten — You must say that to my husband. 

Epwarp — To your husband! 

Lapy Heten — Yes. He said it to you. You must 
say it to him. 
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Epwarp — You mean —to tell him? 

Lapy HELen — Of course. 

Epwarp — But why? You'll only put yourself in a 
hole. You'll only be admitting that you were wrong. 
And I won’t ever come here again. I'll keep out of 
your way — but you can’t — you can’t tell him. 

Lapy Heten — He was right. I was wrong. Of 
course I’ll tell him. And I expect you to ask for his 
pardon before everyone that heard him ask for yours. 

Epwarp — I won’t. I tell you, I won’t. You know 
what sort of man he is. He'll tell his story all over 
London. And it won’t stop there. They’ll know it in 
New York. It will ruin me for good and all. . . Lam 
sorry. I'll never do it again. I needed the money. . . 
It didn’t seem so awfully wrong to fake a bit — and 
win it from people who didn’t need it, and who didn’t 
care, as long as they were amused, whether they lost it, 
or not. And it got to be a habit — it got so I couldn’t 
resist a chance — just as you said. But I'll never do 
it again. . . . Only, for God’s sake, let me go — with- 
out the scandal that your husband will surely make. 
I—I’m not afraid of Charteris. He’ll keep quiet if 
you ask him. But—life won’t be worth living if 
everybody knows! 

Lapy Herren — Is that all? Have you never heard 
of fair play? Well, turn about is fair play. It’s my 
husband’s turn now. 

Epwarp — You don’t dare. 

Lapy Heren —I don’t dare? Dare what? Admit 
that I was wrong and he was right? 

Epwarp — You said tonight that if he kicked me 
out of this house, you’d go out of it too, forever. 
Very well; I say that if he kicks me out, you will go 
out of it too, forever. . . You don’t get what I’m driv- 
ing at, do you? I mean that I’ve got letters of yours 
—I’ve got them, right here. If you tell on me, Ill 
tell on you. If you’re so damned keen on playing fair 
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with your brute of a husband—TI’ll play fair with 
him too. . . You’re willing to see me sent to the devil, 
yes. But how about yourself? 


Lady Helen’s answer is to call her guests and her 
husband. “I’ve something to tell you, all of you,” 
she begins. “About Mr. Thayer. You were right, 
Bruce — and I was quite, quite wrong. He —” 

The curtain falls. 


Act II 


There is a lapse of two years between the first and 
second acts. Lady Helen and several of her friends 
are in New York. Sir Bruce had ordered his wife out 
of the house the night of the interrupted bridge party, 
and divorced her a year later. The letters that Thayer 
had turned over to him were his excuse, though he did 
not introduce them as evidence. 

In New York Lady Helen has become rather de- 
classee, living by her wits and “ going about with all 
sorts of people.” Society had taken her up when she 
arrived, but had later dropped her. The sale of her 
jewels “one by one” has provided for her main- 
tenance, however, and permitted her to live true to her 
own code of respectability. Edward Thayer has dis- 
appeared. 

The Wilderings are on their way to Washington 
Sir Emmett having been appointed to the post of am- 
bassador. They are sitting now in the lounge of a 
prominent New York hotel wondering what has be- 
come of Lady Helen and rather hoping they will 
siot meet her. “I should be seeing ghosts,” says Sir 
Emmett, “ ghosts of the mad Varvicks racing their 
phantom horses down the winds of eternity; swift 
riders with plumes streaming and armor flashing ; their 
phantom hounds leaping before them; a great race — 
warriors and courtiers and sportsmen riding into ob- 
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livion ... and Helen following them—the last of 
their line, a ghost of to-morrow. The Varvicks should 
have made a better ending.” 

“But Helen’s an Englishwoman,” declares one of 
the party, “ and our own kind, and although she’s done 
every damnable thing that a woman can do to cut her- 
self adrift from us, there’s nothing, nothing in the 
world that I wouldn’t do for her, if it could do any 
good.” 


Str Emmett — But nothing can do any good. It’s 
just because she is an Englishwoman and our own kind 
that we must be stern with ourselves about her. She 
had a great name, great traditions, great gifts, great 
charm; and in God’s name, what has she done with 
them? For her personal misfortunes one might be 
sorry — one is sorry, sorry beyond all words; but as 
an Englishman, as a representative of my king, I can- 
not forgive an Englishwoman for making, in a strange 
country, a sneer of her class, a joke of her rank, and 
a miserable adventure of her life.” 


And then Lady Helen walks in upon them. She 
has invited a mixed group of her American friends to 
have tea with her —three Croatian acrobats she had 
met through Zellito, the fortune telling dancer; Ru- 
dolph Solomon, a distinguished and very rich Ameri- 
can Jew, and Alice Vance, his musical comedy mis- 
tress. 

The meeting with her English friends is quite ex- 
citing for Lady Helen, and a little sad. They try 
to make her welcome, to include her again in their 
plans — but she knows how they must feel. So she 
soon draws away from them and joins her own guests. 

Soon they are gone too, all but Solomon. And he, 
catching the meditative look in her eyes, grows serious. 
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“You are very child-like, Lady Helen,” he says. 

Lapy HELEN — Is that why you are looking at me 
so sternly? Are you thinking that I’ve got my frock 
very soiled? 

SoLomon — I’m thinking that you’ve run very hard, 
and played very recklessly. 

Lapy HELEN—So I have. It’s sometimes very 
difficult to realize that this is a serious world — and 
that life is something more than a hill-top in the sun, 
with an adventure lurking in every flower. There are 
so many things to make one smile; and the older one 
grows, and the more one is alone, the oftener one 
smiles to oneself. . . I don’t say that they are always 
happy smiles— but just the fact of being alive is 
rather gay; 

“For to admire and for to see, 

For to behold the world so wide. . .” 
Only an Englishman could have written that. Did 
you ever meet Kipling, by the way? He used to dine 
with us — (She breaks off sharply). Thank you for 
the set of Conrad’s books. I love them. Do you 
know the South Sea Islands? We cruised among 
them all one winter. The stars are very wonderful. 
We lived on the yacht and put in at every port that 
took our fancy. You should do that some time —if 
only for the stars and the strange hushed nights. 


Sotomon — I was thinking of a shooting star, Lady 


Helen,— a star that I saw once, fall from the sky, into , 
that dark garden of water that lies between New York’ 


and the outer ocean. I was a newsboy, and I had sold 
all my papers; I was lying on the grass in Battery Park 
because it was better than going to the place that I 
called home. I was half asleep when I saw the 
lightning of the shooting star. 

Lapy Heren — And now what are you thinking of ? 


ie 
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Sotomon —I was thinking that there are better 
things in life, even than cruising beneath the stars in 
the South Seas. 

Lapy Herten —It’s very beautiful—crusing be- 
neath the stars in the South Seas. What is better? 


Sotomon — Purpose... The Progress of one’s 
spirit upon a pilgrimage of achievement; the building 
of one’s life after the plan of one’s dreams. . . When 


the grass of Battery Park was my bed, an earl was as 
legendary to me as the Santa Claus that drove his 
reindeers down the chimneys of fortunate children at 
Christmas time. An earl’s daughter as remote as the 
furthest star in the darkness of the night. Yet here 
we are, Lady Helen,— you and I. 

Lapy HEeLen — Yes, here we are; you and I... 

Sotomon —I suppose that I seem to you very con- 
scious of all that I have got from life? Well, I am 
conscious of it. It’s a great satisfaction to have got 
what one has wanted. And I’ve not stopped, you 
know, at getting money. I’ve gone on. I know the 
world, and its finest things,— its cities, its music, its 
literature, and all its games. I’ve thrust my hand into 
the past and touched history. In my house there are 
marbles and swords and fans — memoirs of popes and 
emperors and warriors, and queens and immortal 
courtesans. And I’ve touched the future, too. My 
money is building projects that will benefit generations 
not yet born. 

Lapy HELEN —It’s power that you really wanted — 
and have got, isn’t it? 

Sotomon — Power —and the flavor of life at its 
rarest; and to know that, there is one thing more that 
I must have— you! I want you! 

Lapy HELEN— But I’m no longer a sufficiently 
precious object for the golden cabinet of your very 
successful life. 

SoLomon — But I want you. 
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Lapy HELen — That’s rather ambiguous. 

Sotomon —I want an ambiguous thing,— romance. 

Lapy HELEN — Oh, I see. 

SOLOMON — I’d be very generous. 

Lapy Herren — Alice Vance has not found you so. 

SOLOMON — You are not Alice Vance. My first 
ge ony to you would be in the nature of generosity 
TOPMETL sa 

Lapy HeLten — It means nothing to you, at all, I 
suppose,— that she cares for you? 

SoLtomon — If she does, I am sorry ; but that’s the 
usual tragedy of the heart, isn’t it? Caring for some- 
one who does not care for you? 

Lapy HeLten—I believe that it is—the usual 
tragedy of the heart — and one tragedy, more or less, 
in a world of tragedies, doesn’t matter. 

SoLomon — We might go very far together — you 
and I. 

Lapy Herzen — And I’m not likely to go very far 
alone, I suppose? 

SoLomon —I don’t know. I can’t say. To me 
you seem singularly in need of someone to take care 
of you — to take care of you, devotedly. I don’t want 
you to disappear into the darkness. And there is a 
certain sort of outer darkness from which I can save 
you, forever. 

Lapy HeLten — Poverty, you mean? 

Sotomon — Yes. You're quite wonderful now, 
Lady Helen — but there’s “ to-morrow and to-morrow 
and to-morrow. . .” 

Lapy HeLten—I know. And there’s old age 
around the curve—and just one more pearl. (She 
looks at the ring on her finger and laughs a little, un- 
easily). 


Well — whatever is ahead for either of us, we have 
each found life a strange adventure, haven’t we? 
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We've each come a long distance. The little newsboy 
has come a long way from his bed on the grass in Bat- 
tery Park, and the child who was christened Victoria 
Helen Alice Alexandria Varvick has come a long way 
from the arms of the queen who was her godmother. 

Sotomon — And no one knows how much farther 
each of us has to go, Lady Helen “ To-morrow and to- 
morrow and to-morrow.” 

Lapy HeLeEn—No, no one knows; but it’s a part of 
the adventure to keep one’s courage, and not to care 
too greatly how the wheel of fortune turns; for we 
must all go from the game, empty-handed, at last; and 
if we’ve played fairly I don’t believe that we will mind, 
really, when the moment comes to blow out our candles 
and sleep. 

SoLomon — You mean —? 

Lapy HeLen — I mean, my friend, that I am going 
to refuse your ambiguous offer and all that it might 
lead to. And I really like you very much. And it’s 
a temptation, too, to think of the sheer decency of hav- 
ing enough money again for one’s whims — which 
seems so much more important, somehow, than one’s 
needs. But it isn’t quite cricket, according to my topsy 
turvy ethics, to take away a woman’s lover — though 
I suppose 1 wouldn’t hesitate if you were her husband. 
Alice loves you; and there’s something about love — 
true love — that’s very touching, to me; something at 
which even I cannot smile. 

Sotomon — You must have been very much in love 
once. 

Lapy HeLten —I was. 

SoLomon — What happened? 

Lapy HrL—EN—I ran very hard and played very 
recklessly, and fell down, and soiled my frock and cut 
my hands and cried a little, and laughed a little. 
Thats-all: 

SoLtomon — Didn’t he care for you? 
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Lapy Heten — Not the least bit in the world. 

SoLomon — And that was why — 

Lapy HELEN — Oh no; that wasn’t why I ran hard 
—and played recklessly. I knew, from the very be- 
ginning that he didn’t care for me —at least, that it 
was nothing to what I felt for him. So I made up 
my mind to do what was best for him. . . I was mar- 
ried, you see. I had made up my mind never to see 
him any more — just to be an influence, if I could, for 
good, in his life. 

SoLomon —What happened? (he Jays his hand 
on hers a moment). Don’t tell me if you’d rather not. 

Lapy HELEN — He cheated at cards. I couldn’t 
bear that. : 

Sotomon—I_ understand. That ended it, of 
course. 

Lapy HreLten—It should have, but it didn’t. 
That’s all. 

SoLtomon — How long ago did this happen? 

Lapy HeLen — So long ago that it’s not real now. 


With Solomon gone, Lady Helen calls for her 
check — and asks for a pencil to sign it. There is 
whispering among the waiters then, for there has been 
an order that Lady Helen is not to be permitted to 
sign any more checks. The head waiter explains, as 
gently as he can, and she understands. Slowly she 
slips a ring from her finger and, rolling up the check, 


puts the ring around it. “Tl give this to you, Jean,” 
she says —“* and — will you give my waiter his tip for 
iets 


She had paid for her tea with her last pearl. 


Act III 


The third act advances the story a week to the night 
of Rudolph Solomon’s party in his wonderful house, 
the scene showing ‘“‘a room straight out of the Italian 
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Renaissance,” richly furnished with some of the price- 
less antiques of Solomon’s collections. Lady Helen 
recognizes some of them — the King James’ chair, for 
instance, that once stood in Varvick “Hall, and in which 
the king sat for his portrait. And the Gainsborough 
portrait of her great great grandmother. “I’m always 
meeting my relatives on other people’s walls,” she ex- 
plains, “‘and sometimes I have to be introduced to 
them — if they were sold off before my day, I mean 
—but not to Georgiana, Duchess of Staffordshire. 
She was our greatest favorite — we kept her as long as 
we could possibly afford her.” 

Ambassador and Lady Wildering are among the 
guests — Lady Helen suspects why. ‘‘ We'd do any- 
thing for you, Helen,” Lady Wildering agrees. “ Be- 
sides, your friend is a very remarkable man. It’s been 
very pleasant for us to meet him.” 

Lapy Hrten—Oh, Edith dear—I _ understand 
what you’re all about, bless you. . . It’s a perfect con- 
spiracy. You're determined to send my stock up so 
high that Rudolph Solomon will want to marry me — 
although he doesn’t want to in the least. Don’t deny 
it, Edith. Perhaps I will join the conspiracy my- 
self. . . There’s “to-morrow and to-morrow and to- 
morrow,” to be got through with, somehow; and one 
must get used to the idea of the setting sun. . . This 
table came from the Palazzo Cavalli. . . The sun sets 
for cities and races too. Venice is in twilight now. 
And the families that were glorious when she was 
glorious are only the ghosts that haunt her lagoons. 

I’m not very modern, I suppose. I love old “things — 
things that one seems to share with time. . . It gives 
me a queer warm homesick feeling to see my great 
great grandmother’s picture on that wall. (She goes 
and draws back the curtains to look at the picture) 
How young she was once—my great great grand- 
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mother! The sun never set for her. She fell from 
her horse, hunting, and died when she was thirty, soon 
after Gainsborough made her immortal. 

Lapy WILDERING — Where is’ Sargent’s portrait of 
you? 

Lapy Hreten—It was sold. I believe that I’m 
hanging in the Louvre now. It’s amusing, isn’t it, how 
far and wide the winds of fate sometimes carry leaves 
from the same tree? 


Rudolph Solomon in no way resents the conspiracy, 
even though he may suspect it. His desire for Helen 
has grown with his better acquaintance of her. 


Sotomon —I have thought of you, and you only, 
for months. I know you very well — better than any- 
one in the world knows you. You fascinated me from 
the moment I met you three years ago, in London — 
when you used to let me invite you to luncheon some- 
times—and nearly always forgot to come — or — 
when you came — forgot my name. You never could 
remember whether it was David or Abraham or Solo- 
mon. 

Lapy HreLen—I have always been stupid about 
names. 

Sotomon — Particularly about your own. . . Oh, 
I know that if it were not so you would still be forget- 
ting mine. But if mine were yours would you be as 
careless of it as you have been of your own? 

Lapy HeLten — If your name were mine? Are you 
asking me to marry you? 

SoLomon —I want to ask you to marry me. But 
—I’m very proud of my name, Helen. That may 
seem a little silly to one whose ancestors have written 
themselves down, generation after generation, in the 
history of England. But I am proud of it. And it 
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hurts me to give it into the keeping of one who has 
already been so careless of the traditions and glories 
about her own —as you. 

Lapy HeLten — This is a strange wooing. 

Sotomon — Yes, it is a strange wooing, indeed. 
Strange for me... I’m not a sentimentalist. And 
I’m not a weakling. When I’ve thought of marriage 
at all I’ve thought of a mother for the children that 
I’ve hoped to have. Health and simple goodness and 
dignity — those were to be her indispensable charac- 
teristics. I’ve known women well enough to know 
that most of them determine their own fates accord- 
ing to their temperaments. But— what are you, any- 
way, Helen? A mother who never had a child? An 
artist without a talent? A courtesan born to the 
purple? What are you? 

Lapy HeLen — It doesn’t matter. 

SoLomon — But it does matter! I love you. You 
belong here—in my house. I didn’t know that I 
loved you until a week ago when I looked into your 
heart, and found another love there — the thing that 
cut you adrift, I suppose, and sent you all soiled and 
broken, to me. .. . Do you care for me? You will 
marry me? 

Lapy Hreten —I—TI like you. I’ve great respect 
for you. What I might come to feel for you I don’t 
know. I can see how life with you would be very 
easy — very easy and beautiful. And you know that 
—if you want to marry me—TI should be mad if I 
refused. 

SoLomon — (taking a string of pearls from his 
pocket). You have been selling these, one by one. 
Put them on. (He gives her the pearls and she bends 
her neck while he fastens them). 

Lapy Hreren— Thanks. (He holds her by the 
shoulders). 

SoLomon — You will be good, won’t you? You're 
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so reckless — like a wind. But you will take care — 
won’t you? And let all the old miserable gossip die? 

Lapy Heten — I'll take care. I promise. I'll be 
good. I'll be quite a reformed chacter, Rudolph, if 
you talk to me like that. 


Then Edward Thayer comes back. He had been in 
South Africa since he left London, and he had pros- 
pered— prospered and reformed. He is a little 
startled to hear that Lady Helen is the guest of 
honor at Mr. Solomon’s party — and more surprised 
to learn that she has agreed to marry his host. They 
do not meet at first, Thayer and Lady Helen. She is 
not even aware of his coming. Not until after Solo- 
mon has learned, through Mrs. Leslie, that Thayer is 
the man of the card-cheating episode, the man for 
whom Lady Helen had confessed her love, the ghost 
of which “ still walked in her heart.” And he knows 
his own romance is not to be after all. He goes in 
search of Lady Helen to explain. 


Sotomon—I am going to say something which 
may seem strange to you. I think it would be a mis- 
take for us to go through with this marriage. You 
don’t understand — but you will ina moment. There 
is someone else who can explain better than I. Wait 
here— (He goes toward the door of the dining 
room). 

Lapy HEeLten — Don’t bother to explain, my friend. 
It might be awkward; and it isn’t necessary —I can 
imagine so many more reasons than anyone could pos- 
sibly tell me. Good night. I shall never be sorry for 
those few intimate moments when I felt that I knew 
a very remarkable person, very well indeed, and when 
I had the very novel sensations of being safe, and at 
peace. 

SoLomon — It is not always enough for a woman to 
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feel safe and at peace. Don’t go. There is someone 
I want you to see. Please — wait here! 


But Lady Helen doesn’t wait. For a little she 
pauses to listen to the wild gypsy music they are play- 
ing in the next room for Zellito’s dance. ‘“‘ Almost in- 
stantly she is alive with interest.” She stops a servant 
who is passing champagne and drains a glass — and 
then a second. But suddenly she is weary and de- 
termines to leave. “Say to Mr. Solomon that I was 
very tired and did not wait to say good night... 
That’s all, don’t wait.” 

Lady Helen drinks her wine more slowly, thought- 
fully, “as if finding the flavor an experience — but her 
eyes are a little frightened. Then she puts her glass 
down, and with a last lingering look about her leaves 
the room.” 

A moment later Edward Thayer, as though in ’ 
search of someone, enters and finding no one there, 
turns back disappointed. A second later Lady Helen, 
her brilliant evening cloak over her shoulder, stands 
for a moment in the doorway to listen to the music — 
and then passes on. 


It was Alice Vance who saw the accident. She was 
standing at the window trying vaguely to comprehend 
what Rudolph Solomon was saying — that he was not 
going to be married after all—and that she should 
be glad. The servant entered with his message. “I 
was to give you a message from her ladyship, sir,’”’ he 
said; “she wished me to say that she was tired and 
would not stay to say goodby.” 

Suddenly Alice Vance screamed and covered her 
face with her hands. From the window she had seen 
a woman—a woman in a brilliant evening wrap — 
knocked down by a swiftly moving taxi. It was Lady 
Helen Haden. 
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They brought her into the house, and did what they 
could to make her comfortable. “Don’t worry about 
me,’ she pleaded with them. “TI hope it’s the end. It 
ought to be at any rate—it would be such a regular 
Varvick ending! One ought to have something in 
common with one’s family —even if it’s only one’s 
death. . . . Draw that curtain a little wider, Charlotte 
dear, so that I may see my great grandmother — there 
— across the river.” 


Thus it was that Thayer found her. He came for- 
ward, tremblingly, and threw himself at her feet. She 
moved her arm, painfully, to let it rest on his hair. 
“Ned,” »she said, “I don’t understand... . Is it. a 
dream, my dear? It must be a dream.” 

SoLoMON — You are not dreaming. He has come 
back. 

Lavy HEeLten — Now I understand why you — 

SoLtomon —He’s come back —a man. 

THAYER — Yes—I’ve come back—a man. I’ve 
wanted to thank you a million times. You did just 
the right thing — and oh, God! I don’t dare to think 
of what I did to you! 

Lapy Heten— Don’t think—now. Tell me— 
more —? 

THAYER—I went to South Africa — but it doesn’t 
matter where I went or what I did. The only thing 
that matters is that you saved me. I’ve worked. 
I’ve been honest. I’ve made good —and I don’t know 
what I would have been except for you. And I’ve 
been in torture whenever I’ve thought of you — and 
remembered what I’d done. . . I heard of you, now 
and then —and I came back to find you, if I could, 
and ask you if you’d forgive me—and marry me —~ 
and go back with me— (She scems to bend her head. 
Solomon goes towards the doorway at the back.) 

Sotomon —I will be — just outside. 
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THAYER — But it was because I thought it was the 
only decent thing I could do. You were right — when 
you said there’d be other springtimes, and maybe, one 
girl for all of them. I’ve found her now. I thought 
I hated all women for a while. Then I began to think 
how decent you’d been to me—even though you 
seemed so cruel that night. And before long you got 
sort of holy to me—like a sister or a good angel. 
Then I met the girl, Her name is Phyllis — isn’t it 
pretty? Phyllis... You remember what you said 
about hoping that she and I would be very happy to- 
gether and very sad apart as long as we lived? ‘That’s 
just how it is with us. But we’d made up our minds 
that we ought to be sad —if —if some of the things 
we'd heard were true—and you needed me. If I 
hadn’t found you were going to marry Rudolph Solo- 
mon, you’d have never known about—her. But he 
told me —” 


Lady Helen did not hear that part of the speech 
concerning the new-found Phyllis. When they re- 
vived her from the fainting spell she only remem- 
bered that Ned had returned. “I got lost,’ she ex- 
plained. “ You came to find me, dear, and what else? 
I beg your pardon, but I didn’t seem to hear the rest. 
It’s too wonderful. . .” 


THAYER — (steadily) I said that I had come to 
ask you to be my wife. 


Again she sinks into brief unconsciousness. When 
she can speak again she turns to Solomon. “I see 
how life with you would have been very easy and very 
beautiful,” she said. ‘‘I do, really; I was quite dis- 
appointed when you threw me over to-night. I didn’t 
know it was because Ned had come back. And— 
Ned — 
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THAYER — Yes. 

Lapy HeLten — Hold my hand. . . We’re drifting 
out on the tide, together. Rather jolly —isn’t it? ... 
Where’s the champagne? You'll have to hold it, ’m 
afraid, Ned. My arms have gone queer, too... 
Hold it high. It’s a toast. To England! (She 
drinks a little) ’Oh to be in England— Now that 
April’s here—’ Only it isn’t April —is it? 

A Servant — The doctor is coming, sir. His car 
just stopped outside. 

Lapy HeLten— The doctor? It will be the first 
time I ever had one. I never was sick a day in my 
life. Ask Blossom. Oh Ned— (A convulsion sud- 
denly shakes her. She clings to him) Just you — 
and my young great great grandmother, in her big hat 
—there—across the river. And the gay music! 
Everything else —is— going. It’s like the theatre — 
when they turn out the lights—before the curtain 
rises — on the next act —” 


The last of the ‘“‘ mad Varwicks ” was at peace. 


‘JANE ‘CLEGG? 
A Domestic Drama in Three Acts 
By St. Joun ERvVINE 


THE Theatre Guild, following its success with St. 
John Ervine’s “ John Ferguson” the previous season, 
began the new year full of hope with a fine staging of 
John Masefield’s tragedy, “ The Faithful” (Oct. 13). 
An artistic but not a financial success resulted. Then 
they turned to a dramatization of William Dean 
Howells’ “Silas Lapham” (Nov. 25), and this lin- 
gered uncertainly through several weeks. Their third 
production was Tolstoi’s “ Power of Darkness” 
(Jan. 19), which earned them many fine reviews, but 
little money, and finally they decided to try another 
play by St. John Ervine, his “ Jane Clegg,” which was 
first presented by Miss Horniman’s company in Man- 
chester, England, in 1913, and subsequently in Lon- 
don. This quiet little domestic drama, a_ perfect 
sample of its type, proved another popular success for 
the Guild and ran out the season. The first perform- 
ance was given February 23, 1920. 

The action of the play occurs in the living room of 
the Cleggs’ house in a small English town. ‘Jane 
Clegg, a tall, dark woman, aged thirty-two, is seated 
at a large table, sewing. It is nearly nine o’clock, and, 
as the evening is chilly, a bright fire burns in the grate. 
The room has a cosy air, although it is furnished in 
the undistinguished manner characteristic of the homes 
of the lower middle class. A corner of the table is 
reserved for a meal for a late comer. Johnnie and 
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Jenny, aged ten and eight years respectively, are play- 
ing on a rug in front of the fire. .. Mrs. Clegg, the 
grandmother, is seated in a low rocking chair, her 
arms folded across her breast, idly watching them. 
She is a stout, coarse, and very sentimental woman 
and her voice has in it a continual note of querulous- 
ness. She glances at the clock and then speaks to her 
daughter-in-law.” 


Mrs. Crecc —I can’t think wot’s keepin’ ’Enry. 

JANE CLEGG — (without looking up from her sew- 
ing). Busy, I suppose. 

Mrs. CLecG—’E’s always busy. I don’t believe 
men are ’alf so busy as they make out they are! Be- 
sides I know ’Enry! I ’aven’t ’ad the motherin’ of 
’im for nothink. ’E don’t kill ’imself with work, 
*Enry don’t. 

JANE CLEGG— (in an undertone). Oh, hush, 
mother, before the children. 

Mrs. CLeEcG— Oh, I daresay they know all about 
’im. Children knows more about their parents now- 
adays than their parents knows about them, from wot 
I can see of it. 

Jane Ciecc— Henry’s work keeps him out late. 
It isn’t as if he had regular hours like other men. A 
traveller isn’t like ordinary people. 

Mrs. CLeca— No, that’s true. It isn’t a proper 
life for a man, not travellin’ isn’t. A married man, 
any’ow. They see too much. I don’t believe in men 
seein’ too much. It unsettles ’em. 

JaNE CLecG— Oh, I don’t know! Some men are 
born to be unsettled and some aren’t. I suppose that’s 
the way with everything. 

Mrs. CLecc — You take things too calm, you do. I 
’aven’t any patience with you! Look at the way you 
took it when ’e went after that woman! ... 

JANE CLEGG — Oh, please, please! 
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Mrs. CLtecc —I’d ’ave tore ’er ’air off. That was 
the least you could ’ave done. 


With the children off to bed, and the tardy ’Enry 
still unaccounted for, the grandmother insists on con- 
tinuing the discussion of Henry’s past derelictions and 
Jane’s lack of firmness with him. It is all very well 
for a wife to ‘make allowances,” as Jane suggests, 
but there’s a limit — and there must be some explana- 
tion. 


Mrs. CLecc—TI suppose you must be fond of ’im, 
or you wouldn’t ’ave married ’im. 

JANE CLEGG — I was very fond of him. 

Mrs. CLeccG — But you’re not now, eh? 

JANE CLEGG — (returning to her seat). Oh, I don’t 
know about that. I suppose I’m as fond of him as any 
woman is of her husband after she’s been married to 
him twelve years. It’s a long time, isn’t it? 

Mrs. CLecc — ’Orrible! 

JAnE CLeccG— Do you know why I didn’t leave 
Henry when that happened? It was simply because I 
couldn’t. 

Mrs. CLEGG —’Ow du mean? 

JANE CLecG — Isn’t it simple enough? Johnny was 
four and Jenny was two. Henry had a good situation. 
If I had left him, I should not have earned more than a 
pound a week at the best, and I couldn’t have looked 
after the children and worked as well. I don’t sup- 
pose I should have got work at all here. A woman 
who leaves her husband on moral grounds is treated 
as badly as a woman who runs away with another man. 

Mrs. CLecc — Well, of course, it isn’t right to leave 
your ’usband. ‘Till death do you part, that’s wot the 
Bible says. I wasn’t ’intin’ at anything of that sort 
I only suggested that you should be firm with ’im., 
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JANE CLEGG — Why shouldn’t I leave him, if he isn’t 
loyal? 

Mrs. CLEGG — Oh, my dear, ’ow can you ask such a 
question? Wotever would people say? 

JANE CLEGG — Why shouldn’t I leave him? 

Mrs. CLecc — Because it isn’t right, that’s why. 

JANE CLecG — But why isn’t it right? 

Mrs. CLrecc — You are a one for askin’ questions! 
Nice thing it would be I’m sure if women started 
leavin’ their ’usbands like that. 


JANE CLecc—I don’t believe in putting up with 
things unless you can’t help yourself. I couldn’t help 
myself before, but I can now. Uncle Tom’s money 
makes that possible. 

Mrs. CLreccG— That made ’im angry, that did. 
When you wouldn’t let ’im ’ave the money to start for 
imself. 

JANE CLecG— You know quite well he’d have lost 
it all. He’s a good traveller, but he couldn’t control 
a business of his own. He’s not that sort. I made 
up my mind when I got the money that I would spend 
it on Johnny and Jenny. I want to give them both a 
good chance. You know how fond Johnny is of play- 
ing with engines and making things. I want to spend 
the money on making an engineer of him, if that’s 
what he wants to be. 


JANE CLecG — I never see anything or go anywhere. 
I have to cook and wash and nurse and mend and 
teach! ... And then I’m not certain of Henry. 
That’s what’s so hard. I give him everything, and he 
isn’t faithful. 

Mrs. CLeccG—’E was always a man for women. 
There’s a lot like that. They don’t mean no ’arm, but 
some’ow they do it. I ’eard tell once of someone that 
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said it was silly of women to complain about things 
like that, and mebbe ’e was right. They’re not made 
like us, men aren’t. JI never wanted but one man in 
my life, but my ’usband, bless ’im, ’e was never satis- 
fied. ’E used to say it near broke ’is ’eart to be a 
Christian! ’E ’ad a great respect for Turks an’ 
foreigners. ’Enry takes after ‘im. (She pauses for 
a moment) I dunno! Men’s a funny lot wotever 
way you take ’em, an’ it’s my belief a wise woman 
shuts ’er eyes to more’n ’alf wot goes on in the world. 
She’d be un’appy if she didn’t, an’ it’s no good bein’ 
un’appy. 

JANE Ciecc—I’m not like that. I demand as 
much as I give. It isn’t fair to take all and give 
nothing. 

Mrs. CLecc — (impatiently).— But! . . 

JANE CLecG— Oh, I know what you’re going to 
say. I don’t care what men say or what anybody says; 
Henry must give me as much as I give to him. That’s 
only decent. 

Mrs. CLecc— Well, I’m sure I ’ope you get it. 
There’s few women does. Men is guilty sinners. 
You can’t get over that. If they ain’t sinnin’ one way, 
they’re sinnin’ another, an’ you can’t stop ’em. The 
Lord can’t do it, an’ it ain’t likely you can. 


The delayed Henry Clegg arrives at last. He is “a 
middle-sized man, good-natured, genial, fairly hand- 
some, though a little fleshy and somewhat weak look- 
ing. .. . Although he is superficially open and frank 
there is about him an air of furtiveness, almost mean- 
ness, and he will turn away quickly from a steady 
look.” He is full of excuses to explain his being late 
and a little relieved to change the subject. A letter 
has come for him, and he finds it an important letter 
—one containing a check for a hundred and forty 
pounds that should have been sent to the office of his 
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firm. “Somebody ought to get the sack for that,” 
declares Henry. “If I wasn’t honest, and was to hop 
‘round to the bank tomorrow morning and cash this 
— well, it ’ud be all umpydoodelum with some chap’s 
job.” 

He hasn’t much use for his employers, Henry 
hasn't. They drive a man something awful. “It’s 
enough to make a chap turn Socialist.” But he must 
put up with it. There isn’t much chance of anything 
better turning up, and Jane hasn’t indicated any in- 
tention of letting him have a bit of the money Uncle 
Tom left her. He could have done well with a bit 
of that money. 


Henry Crecc—I could have doubled that money 
three times over. I could still do it. I heard today 
about something! . . . Look here, Jane, if you would 
let me have two hundred of it, I could pull off a good 
thing in about six months. Straight, I could. 

JANE CLecc — What could you pull off? 

Henry CLecc — Well, I can’t give many particulars 
about it, because I told the chap I wouldn’t say a word 
to anyone, not even to you. He knew you’d come in 
for a bit of money, and he mentioned it himself. He 
naturally thought I could get the money easy enough. 
I didn’t like to tell him you’d got it, and wouldn’t let 
me have any of it. Makes a man look such a damned 
fool, that sort of thing. It’s a bit of a spec at present, 
of course, and there’s one or two after it. That’s why 
he told me not to tell anyone. 

Mrs. CLtecc—I should think you could tell Jane. 
That’s on’y nacherel,.she bein’ your wife. 

Henry Ciecc — No, I promised I wouldn’t. 

JANE CLecc— Don’t bother, Henry. I know you 
don’t like breaking promises. Your friend won’t get 
my money. I’ve made up my mind that I shall keep 
it for Johnny and Jenny. 
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Henry CLecc— (with great fury). There, you 
hear that, mother! That’s the sort of a woman she is. 
Not a spark of love for me in her. 

JANE CLecG— You know, Henry!... 

Henry CLecc— Don’t talk to me. I don’t want to 
hear what you’ve got to say. 


The arrival of Mr. Munce to see Henry on a busi- 
ness matter of supreme importance (to Mr. Munce) 
sends the Clegg women to bed. Mr. Munce is a 
“bookie.” Through him Mr. Clegg has been trying to 
raise a little money by speculating on the chances of 
certain horses to outrun certain other horses. Their 
business dealings, covering a considerable period, have 
left Henry Clegg in the bookmaker’s debt in the sum 
of twenty-five pounds, and as the latter sees ruin and 
exposure staring him in the face unless within the week 
he meet all his outstanding obligations, he is of a mind 
to press Mr. Clegg, who has made and broken any 
number of promises to pay, for the money due. The 
fact that Mr. Munce is in possession of two facts con- 
cerned with Henry Clegg’s private life— first, that 
his wife, Jane Clegg, has recently come into a sum of 
money, and, second, that he (Henry) has been 
frequently seen of late entertaining another young 
woman on the other side of the town — contributes to 
his determination to have his money or know the reason 
why. 


Munce— What you done with your ole woman’s 
money? 

Henry CLecc —I tell you I haven’t done anything 
with it! 

Munce— Don’t you tell me. I know. You bin 
spendin’ it on that bit of skirt I saw you with this 
afternoon, that’s what you bin doin’, ’stead o’ payin’ 
your debts. 
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Henry CiLece— (anxiously). Don’t shout, old 
man. 

MuNcE — It’s enough to make a chap shout ain’t it? 
— Goin’ an’ bluein’ all your money on a tart, an’ you 
owes me twenty-five poun’s. Twenty-five poun’s. 
An’ ’ere’s me don’t know where to turn for money. 

Henry CLeccG — I tell you I haven’t spent it on her. 
Straight, I haven’t. Look here, I may as well be hon- 
est with you. The girl you saw me with this after- 
noon, she’s a friend of mine, see! . 

Munce— Yes, I thought so. Fine lookin’ bit 0’ 
goods, too! 

Henry .CLecc — (proudly). Not bad, is she? 

Munce—lI s’pose your missus don’t know about 
’er, eih? Ho, ho, ho, ho! 

Henry CLecc — Don’t laugh so loud, old chap. My 
wife and me don’t get on very well. You know! 

Munce — (sympathetically). I know, old chap. 
Funny, ain’t it, ow the one you’re married to ain’t ’alf 
so nice as the one you keep. 

Henry Ciecc— And you see, well, things haven’t 
been going right with me lately. Of course, Kitty, 
that’s her name, not my wife, the other one, she’s al- 
ways hard up!:. 

Munce — Just what I said, didden I? Spendin’ all 
your blinkin’ money on a tart ’stead o’ payin’ your 
debts of honour. Debts of honour, mind you! That’s 
wot I call doin’ the dirty! 

Henry Criecc — I’m in rare old mess, that’s wot I 
am. Kitty’s bin to the doctor this mornin’! She’s 
not sure! a. 

Munce— (after a prolonged whistle). Oh, ho! 
So’s that’s ’ow the land lays, is it? So ’elp me! 

Henry CLeccG —I don’t know what the devil to do. 
There’s you and Kitty . . . she’ll want a bit of money 
to keep her mouth shut. If I could only raise a bit, 
I'd take her off to Canada or somewhere. I’m damned 
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fond of her, that’s what Iam. I can’t stick my wife. 
She’s hard, Munce, hard as hell. 

Munce—I ’ope you won’t do nothink rash, not 
afore you’ve paid me my whack. 

Henry Ciecc — I haven’t got the money to be rash. 
I wish I had. 

Munce — Well, I dunno. Seems t’ me I shall lose 
what you owe me. I shall ’ave to do somethink. Ab- 
solute! (He gets up, twirls round on his foot, and 
then sits down again) What I can’t make out is, 
what you done with your wife’s money. 


Clegg insists that he has done nothing with his wife’s 
money, because she has refused to give it to him, 
which is a rare joke in Mr. Munce’s estimation. “A 
clout aside the ’ead” is what he would use as an 
argument if a wife of his dared take such a stand. 
In any event he sees no reasonable excuse in that 
argument for Clegg’s not paying him. 


Munce— No good talkin’ like that. You got to 
get it, or there'll be trouble. See! I don’t want to 
be nasty, you know, but I could be nasty if I wanted 
to, couldn’t I? 

Henry CLecc — Eh? 

Munce — Your missus would be interested to ’ear 
about Kitty an’ the interestin’ event, eih, woulden 
she? 

Henry CLecc — You wouldn’t give me away, would 
you? I told you in confidence. 

Munce — An’ ’ow about my twenty-five quid, eih? 
Mebbe she’d like to ’ear about that. An’ ole ’Arper, 
’e’d be delighted to ’ear as ’ow ’is traveller owed a 
poo twenty-five quid, an’ didden know ’ow to pay 
it, eh? 

HeENry CLEGG — You wouldn’t do a dirty trick like 
that, would you? 
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Munce — You pay me money, an’ I won’t. ’Ang 
it all, why should I consider you w’en you don’t care 
a dam about me? I'll be ruined if 1 don’t get the 
money this week, but you don’t think about that. 
It’s all you with you. 


Henry Ciecc — I’ll do my best. 

Munce — (holding out his hand). You'll ’ave to. 
I’m about desprit, an’ that’s the God’s truth. ’Ere, 
buck up, ole chap. You'll be all right. She’ll pay up 
right enough. You kiss ’er a bit; that'll put ’er in a 
good temper. You on’y got to treat ’em reasonable, 
an’ they’re all right. Give ’er a bit of a kiss now an’ 
again, an’ she'll be like a lamb. You bin runnin’ too 
much after that Kitty, y’ know, an’ neglectin’ your 
missus, an’ o’ course that gets their backs up. You 
got to yoomer ’em. I expec’ it’ll be all right. I 
woulden feel so perky about it, if I didden know she 
’ad that money. Straight, I woulden! Goo’-night, ole 
chap. (He shakes hands with CLEGG.) 

Henry CLecG — Good-night, old chap. 

Munce — You be all right, you see! (They go into 
the hall together, CLEGG opens the door, and MUNCE 
passes out) Goo’-night, ole chap. Remember me to 
the missus! 

Henry Crecc — Good-night! (He shuts the street- 
door and returns to the sitting-room. He stands in 
front of the fire for a few moments in an undecided 
manner. He puts his hand in his pocket and takes 
out the cheque from Armstrong & Brown. He fingers 
it for a while, gazing abstractedly at the fire. Then 
he puts the cheque back into his pocket, turns down 
the lamps, and goes out of the room, shutting the door 
behind him.) 
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Act II 


Two days later Jane Clegg is again waiting for the 
family to gather for the evening meal, when Mr. 
Morrison calls. He is the cashier at Henry Clegg’s 
place of employment and he has come in search of 
Clegg, who has not been at the office all day. Though 
Morrison is obviously evasive, his manner plainly 
indicates to Jane Clegg that something is wrong. She 
hurries the children through their meal and off to 
bed, before she seeks to get at the real reason for 
the cashier’s call. 


JANE CLecc — Mr. Morrison, you know something 
about my husband! 

Mr. Morrison — (startled). Oh, no, Mrs. Clegg; 
that is to say, I’ve really come to find out! ... 

JANE CLEGG — What is it? 

Mr. Morrison — Well, the truth of the matter is, 
I’m afraid — mind you, I don’t know! . 

JANE CLEGG — Yes! 

Mrs. CLecc — Is there anythink wrong? 

Mr. Morrison — I’m afraid Clegg may have made 
a mistake. Of course, I don’t know. That’s why I 
came round, just to find out. 

Mrs. CLecc — Mistake! Wot mistake! 

JANE CLEGG — What kind of a mistake, Mr. Morri- 
son? 

Mr. Morrison — Well, you see, a cheque! . 

JANE CLEGG — Yes? 

Mr. Morrison — Of course, it may be a mistake, 
as I say, only it’s odd. 

Mrs. CLecc —I dunno wot you're talkin’ about. 

JANE CLEGG— Go on, Mr. Morrison, explain it all 
please. 

Mr. Morrison — Well, you see a firm that owes us 
some money, rather a big amount, sent the cheque in 
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after a lot of bother, and it appears they made it 
payable to Clegg and sent it to him at the office two or 
three days ago. 

JANE CLEGG — Yes. 

Mrs. CLecc — Yes, that’s right. A boy brought the 
letter ere. I saw ’Enry openin’ the letter meself. It 
was a cheque all right. You needn’t be alarmed, Mr. 
Morrison. ’Enry’ll ’ave it safe! 

Mr. Morrison — That’s just the point, Mrs. Clegg. 
You see he didn’t say anything about it. I’m cashier. 
He ought to have told me. I sent a reminder to the 
firm, and last night they telephoned through to say 
they’d sent it, and explained what had happened. Of 
course, I thought it was odd Clegg hadn’t said any- 
thing, or given me the cheque, only I thought he’d 
forgotten it, and I meant to ask him about it this 
morning. But he never turned up. 


JANE CLecG — How much is it, Mr. Morrison? 

Mr. Morrison —I don’t know quite. There’s this 
cheque for one hundred and forty pounds, but there 
may be more. 

Mrs. CLecG —’Ow can you say such things. 

Jane CLecc— Of course, Mr. Morrison, if what 
you say is true, the money will be repaid. 

Mrs. Crecc— Of course, it will. I dessay ’Enry 
didn’t mean to take the money, that is if ’e did take it, 
which I don’t believe, not really take it, I mean, but if 
’e did, if mind you, of course it’ll be paid. ’E’d be 
the first to say that ’imself. ’Enry never done nothink 
under’and, not really under’and. 

Mr. Morrison —(to JANE CLEGG). You see, Mrs. 
Clegg, all our staff is insured against accidents of this 
-ort, and the difficulty is that the policy contains a clause 
to the effect that the defaulter must be prosecuted and 
convicted before the insurance companys pays up, 
otherwise there’s no proof of embezzlement. 
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Mrs. Crecc—I’ve always ’eard them insurance 
companies was tricky. 

Mr. Morrison — Of course, if the money is paid 
back, the insurance company won’t want to prosecute. 
In fact, I don’t suppose the guv’nor’ll say anything 
about it. As a matter of fact, he doesn’t know yet. 
I’m the only one that knows. 


The turn of a key in the lock announces Clegg’s 
return. He enters the room blithely enough, but at 
the sight of Morrison “he starts violently, then re- 
covers himself a little and smiles feebly.” His at- 
tempts at jocularity do not carry him far, however, 
nor do his attempts at explanation explain anything. 
. He has the check, he says, and will return it in the 
morning, which satisfies neither his wife nor Mr. 
Morrison. Under their questioning he finally is forced 
to confess that he cashed the check. The revelation is 
followed by a painful silence, broken finally by the 
cashier. 


Mr. Morrison — Of course, you know, this is very 
serious. 

JANE CLEGG — (quickly). Mr. Morrison, you will 
remember your promise not to say anything about this 
to Mr. Harper. The money will be paid tomorrow. 
I'll see to that. 

Mr. Morrison —I didn’t make any promise, Mrs. 
Clegg. It’s my duty to tell Mr. Harper. This may 
not be the only sum! . 

Henry Criecc — It is. 

Mr. Morrison — And it may happen again. IJ must 
tell him, Mrs. Clegg. 

Mrs. CLecc — But ’e’ll lose ’is situation, if you do. 

Mr. Morritson—I’m sorry. As I said, we've 
worked together a good many years, but I must do 
my duty. 
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Mrs. CLecc — You wouldn’t see ’im disgraced, would 
you? Oh, Mr. Morrison, don’t go an’ do it! Think 
pf ’is wife an’ children. An’ me, too. (She weeps 
while she speaks) I’ve lived ’ere all me life, an’ no 
one ’as never bin able to say a word agin me, not 
noone. I’ve always kept meself respectable, wotever’s 
’appened, an’ now! (To her son) Oh, ’Enry, tell 
’im it ain’t true. I’m an ole woman, an’ I couldn’t 
bear to die thinkin’ you was in prison! 

Henry CLecc — Prison? 

Mrs. CLeEGG—’E says you'll be put in prison for 
this. 

Mr. Morrison — Not if the money is repaid. 

JANE CLecc — It will be repaid. (She goes to Mrs. 
Ciecc) It will be all right, mother. The money will 
be paid. Mr. Morrison, must you tell Mr. Harper? 

Mr. Morrison — I’m afraid so, Mrs. Clegg. I can’t 
help it. 

Mrs. CLrecc— You can ’elp anythink if you want 
to! 

Mr. Morrison — I’ve got myself to think of, and 
if the guv’nor found out! And there’s the future. It 
might happen again. 

Jane CreccG— Mr. Morrison, will you agree to 
this? Henry will resign his post with Mr. Harper, and 
we'll leave the town! . . 

Mrs. CLeccG— Oh, no!... 

Jane CLrecc— We'll go to Canada or somewhere, 
where we can start afresh. The money shall be paid, 
and you shan’t have any anxiety about the future. 
Will you agree to say nothing to Mr. Harper, if we 
do that? 

Mr. Morrison —I don’t want to appear hard! 

Jane Ciecc— Please, Mr. Morrison. You see, it 
isn’t only Henry. There’s Johnny and Jenny. 

Mr. Morrison — Yes, I see that, of course. 

Jane Crecc—I’d planned things for them, but! 
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. . « Oh, well, it can’t be helped. You won’t speak to 
Mr. Harper about this, will you? 

Mr. Morrison — (after a short pause). All right, 
Mrs. Clegg, I won't! 


The quarter hour following is a bad quarter hour 
for Henry Clegg. Jane demands to know what he 
has done with the money — and his excuse, if he has 
any, for having taken it. Her insistence is not at all 
wifely, the elder Mrs. Clegg insists. “’H’s your 
’usband, Jane,” she reproachfully reminds her daugh- 
ter. But Jane is not to be swerved from her de- 
termination to know the truth. “If I’m to repay the 
money he stole,” she says, finally, “1 must know what 
he did with it.” 


Henry Crecc — All right. Look here, Jane, you'll 
see me through this, won’t you? They could put me 
in jail, you know ...1I1 couldn’t stand that! It’s 
Harper’s own fault, blast him! 

Mrs. CLecc — I knoo it was someone’s fault! 

Henry CLecc— (to JANE). It was like this, you 
see! You know when they put me on that new round? 

JANE — Yes. 

Henry Ciecc — Well, it’s an expensive round to 
work. You have to treat these damned shopkeepers 
like lords before they’ll give you an order. And I’m 
only allowed a pound a week for expenses. I’ve spent 
that in a day. ‘Of course, I didn’t tell you. I didn’t 
want to upset you, and I thought I should pull round 
all right. So I should, only for the bad debts. It 
was that did it. A man went smash and hadn’t paid 
a sou to us, and so old Harper made me responsible 
for the whole bally lot. He’s like that, the old screw. 
Makes his travellers bear the bad debts. That was how 
it began. I tried to make it up by horse-racing. You 
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know! Oh, it’s a mug’s game, I know that, but we’re 
all mugs when we’re in a hole. I was ina rotten hole, 
too. That fellow Munce who came in here the other 
night, he’s a bookie. He was worrying me for money 
I owed him, and you wouldn’t let me have any... 

Mrs. CLEGG —I knoo you was doin’ wrong in not 
lettin’ ’im ’ave it. 

Henry CLiecc—And then that cheque came. I 
didn’t mean to take it really. It just came into my 
head. I thought I’d be able to make it up somehow. 

JANE CLecc — Why didn’t you tell me about the bad 
debts ? 

Henry Ciecc — What would have been the good? 
It was before your uncle left you that money. 

JANE CLEGG — Why didn’t you tell me then? 

Henry Ciecc—TId started betting then, and I 
wasn’t exactly proud of myself. 

Mrs. Crecc — Jus’ like ’is poor father was. ’E 
was proud, too. 

Henry Ciecc — Besides, I thought you’d be sure 
to let me have the money or some of it. It seemed 
natural somehow. 

Mrs. CLEGG — Any nice woman would ’ave let you 
’ave it. 

JANE CLEGG — It would have been better to have told 
me than to let Morrison find out. You'll have to leave 
Mr. Harper, now! . 

Henry CLrecc—TI suppose so. 

Mrs. CLeccG— Oh, what a good job it was your 
uncle Tom died when ’e did, Jane. It was jus’ like 
the ’and of Profidence. You'll be able to make some 
use of that money, now, ’stead of ’oardin’ it up. 

JANE CiLecc — Yes, that’s true. Only it wasn’t the 
kind of use I wanted to make of it. 

Mrs. CLecc — What better use could you make of 
it than to save your ’usband’s good name? 
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Jane CLecc — (beginning to clear away the rem- 
nants of the meal). Yes, I suppose that’s a great 
privilege. 


After Mrs. Clegg has retired Henry, still worried as 
to Jane’s real feeling toward him, stands with his back 
to the fire watching her as she clears the dishes from 
the table. The dubious look in her eyes worries him. 


Henry CieccG— What are you thinking about, 
Jane? 

Jane Ciecc— Oh, I wish I could be sure of you, 
Henry! 

Henry CLecc — Well, you are, aren’t you? 

JANE CLeca — I don’t know. Oh, yes, I suppose so. 
Come on, let’s go to bed. (She gathers up her sewing 
and moves towards the door) Turn out the lamp, 
will you? 

Henry Ciecc— Yes, dear. (He turns out the 
light. JANE stands in the doorway) Don’t be hard 
on me, Jane. I’m not really a bad chap. I’m only 
weak. That’s all. 

JANE CLEGG —I can’t help thinking of that woman, 
Henry. 

Henry Ciecc— (putting his arms about her). 
You needn’t dear. I swear to God I’ve not done any- 
thing against you. I promised you! ... 

JANE CLEGG — Yes, you promised! ... (She goes 
towards the stairs, and he follows, closing the door 
after him.) 


Act III 


When, the following evening, Mr. Morrison comes 
to collect the money his welcome is polite without be- 
ing over warming. It has been agreed that the Cleggs 
shall go to Canada, and that nothing more shall be 
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said of Henry’s unfortunate mistake. Morrison has 
told Mr. Harper, however; felt that he had to to save 
himself future embarrassment. “The guv’nor was 
almost sure to find it out,” he explains, in justifying 
himself ; “and if he’d found I’d kept it from him, he 
might have thought I was in it, too. I’ve always kept 
my hands clean!” r 


Mrs. CLEcc — You better touch wood, Mr. Morri- 
son. You don’t know ’ow soon it’ll be before vou get 
into trouble. 

Mr. Morrison — I’m not that sort. I don’t get into 
trouble. Trouble doesn’t come to you; you go to it. 
That’s my belief. : 

JANE CLecc — You're a fortunate man, Mr. Morri- 
son. I hope you will always be able to believe that. 
. . . I'll go and fetch the money. It’s in notes, Mr. 
Morrison. I thought that would be more convenient. 
Mr. Morrison — Yes, that was the best thing to do, 
Mrs. Clegg. (JANE goes out and is seen to mount the 
Stairs.) 

Mrs. Crecc —I do think Mr. ’Arper ought to ’ave 
come ’ere ’imself for the money. 

Mr. Morrison — Oh! 

Mrs. CLEGG —’Ow do we know it'll be all right! . .. 
Mr. Morrison — Do you mean to suggest that I 
might steal the money?... 

Mrs. Ctecc — I don’t mean to suggest anythink, but 
I believe in bein’ on the safe side. 

Mr. Morrison — (hotly). Everyone isn’t like your 
son, you know. 

Henry CLecc — (angrily). You needn’t put on the 
virtuous air, Morrison! . 

Mr. Morrison — I’m not putting on any virtuous 
airs. I’ve tried to make things as pleasant for you 
as possible, and I get nothing but insults from your 
mother. You’d think to hear her that I’d stolen the 
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money, not you . . . I’ve always kept my hands clean. 
There’s nothing in my life I’d be ashamed to let any- 
one know about. 

Mrs. CLrecc— Well, you ain’t yooman, then! I 
tell you this, Mr. Morrison, I don’t believe you. Now! 

Henry Crece — Mother, mother! 

Mrs. CLeccG — No, ’Enry, I won’t sit ’ere an’ ’ear 
you made little of. ’Ow do we know ’e’s any better’n 
you. We on’y got ’is word for it. 

Mr. Morrison —I must say! . . 

Mrs. CLecc — There’s things in everyone’ s life they 
don’t want to talk about. If it isn’t one thing, it’s an- 
other. That’s wot I’ve learned from bein’ alive. It’s 
on’y yooman. Wot ’ud be the use of ’avin’ a Merciful 
Father if ’E ’adn’t got nothink to be merciful about! 
That’s ’ow I look at it! An’ I dessay, Mr. Morrison, 
for all you’re so good an’ ’oly, you got somethink you 
don’t want to go braggin’ about. There’s some people 
does things they’re not ashamed of an’ ought to be. 


Jane returns with the money, but Mrs. Clegg refuses 
to yield the floor. She is still bitter against those who 
have brought disgrace upon her son—after the way 
he was treated. They had no right to give Henry 
a “dear round and then make ’im pay the bad debts.” 
Henry, seeing more trouble ahead, tries vainly to keep 
her still, and to get Morrison out of the house before 
further revelations are forthcoming. But Morrison 
has heard enough to arouse his suspicions and he re- 
fuses to stir before he has set himself and the guv’nor 
straight. 


Mr. Morrison — Look here, Mrs. Clegg, I’ve had 
enough of this, see! I don’t know what tale he’s been 
telling you! .. 

Henry Ciecc—It doesn’t matter, old chap, it 
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doesn’t matter. Let’s get this business settled! 
jJanedea.t 

Mr. Morrison — I’m not going to be shut up. (To 
Mrs. Crecc) He’s had the best and easiest round 
of the lot, and he hasn’t had a single bad debt for a 
year past, and those he used to have, the guv’nor bore 
two-thirds. See! I’m not going to stay here and 
listen to you abusing the guwnor for nothing! 

JANE CLecc — He hasn’t had a single bad debt! . 

Henry Ciecc — It’s all right, dear. Tl explain it 
all presently. Let’s settle this affair first. Morrison 
doesn’t want to hear our quarrels. 

JANE CLecG—I don’t understand. You said you 
had to pay the bad debts, and that you took the money 
to make them up. 

Mr. Morrison — All lies, that’s what it is! 

Mrs. CreccG— Don’t you dare to insult my son, 

ou! 
“ JANE CLecc — Please keep quiet, mother. Henry, 
is this true? 

Mr. Morrison — Of course it’s true! 

JANE CLecG—I’m speaking to my husband, Mr. 
Morrison. Henry, will you explain? ... 

Henry Ciecc — It’s all right, dear. It’s quite sim- 
ple. I can make it clear in a minute or two, but I 
prefer to do it when we’re alone. I object to dis- 
cussing patate matters BIE ae aes 


JANE CLEGG — That f do, Henry. Mr. itoretoe 
will stay until you’ve explained the position. 

Henry Ciecc — Then he can stay till he’s blue in 
the face. I won’t explain. I’m not going to be bullied 
by him or by you. I’m a man, not a child. 

JANE CLecc — I shall not pay the money until I hear 
your explanation. 

Henry Crecc—I don’t care. Keep your damn 
money. They can do what they like. 
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JANE Ciecc— Very well. I’m sorry, Mr. Morri- 
son. Goodnight! 

Mr. Morrison — This is pretty serious, you know. 

Jane CLtecc—I know. Goodnight! 

Henry Ciecc — (still blustering). I don’t care a 
damn! 

Mr. Morrison —I shall go straight to Mr. Harper, 
and tell him what’s happened. I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if he applies for a warrant at once. 

Henry Ciecc — (an-vriously). What, tonight! 

Mr. Morrison — Yes. 

JANE CLeGG—I can’t help that. 

Mrs. CLtecc — Oh, Jane, an’ ’im your own ’usband! 

Mr. Morrison — (hesitating). I don’t understand 
you, Mrs. Clegg. After all, he is your husband! .. . 

JANE CLecG—I wonder. I thought I was marry- 
ing aman I could trust. Henry’s a liar. I can’t trust 
him. 

Henry Cirecc—Go on. Make me out all that’s 
bad. 

JANE CLecc — Henry, why are you talking as if you 
were being unjustly treated? You know that you have 
lied to me from first to last. Even now I don’t know 
how you managed to get into debt as you did. 

Henry Ciecc — I’ve told you. Gambling. 

Mr. Morrison — Good heaven! A gambler, a liar, 
and a thief! 

Mrs. Crecc — It’s none of your business. 

Mr. Morrison — No, thank God. 

JANE CLEGG— You just gambled the money away, 
Henry? Is that so? 

Henry Ciecc— Yes. I said that about the bad 
debts to make the thing look a bit better than it was. 
,(He comes up to her) Jane, I’m sorry. I’m reaily 
sorry. I ought to have told you the truth. I know 
that. But I was ashamed, I was really. Get me out 
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of this scrape, Jane, and I swear I won’t give you 
cause to complain again. Morrison, you won’t tell old 
Harper tonight, will you? Good God, man, I might 
be arrested this evening. Jane, you’ll get me out of 
it, won’t you. I couldn’t stand it. Look here, I swear 
Pll be a good husband to you, I will. Tl swear it 
on the Bible, if you like. I didn’t mean what I said 
just now. It was all talk. 

JANE CLEGcG—I wonder if you’re worth saving, 
Henry! (Mrs. Ciece bursts into tears.) 

Henry CieccG—TIl make myself worth saving, 
Jane. Iwill, Iswear I will. (He tries to kiss her, but 
she turns away from him) Morrison, you say some- 
thing. Mother. 

JANE CLEGG — It isn’t necessary, Henry. Tl pay 
the money. 


Mr. Morrison is no sooner paid and out of the house 
before there is a loud, persistent knocking at the outer 
door, which threatens to throw the now thoroughly 
frightened Henry into a state of hysterics. He thinks 
it is the police, but it is only Mr. Munce, demanding 
entrance. A very wrathy Mr. Munce he is, seeing that 
he thought he was about to be cheated out of his 
twenty-five pounds. Payment on the spot is what 
he demands. MHenry’s promise to settle with him in 
the morning has no effect in quieting him. ’E’s treated 
’Enry Clegg fair and ’e expects to be treated fair. 
Jane Clegg is free to admit his rights in the matter — 
but she will not pay his twenty-five pounds. 


Jane Crecc—I have just paid the gentleman you 
saw here a few moments ago, one hundred and forty 
pounds to replace the money my husband stole from 
his employer less than a week ago. 

Henry CLecc — You needn’t advertise the fact. 
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JANE CLEGG— (ignoring him). My husband told 
me that he stole the money to pay gambling debts due 
to you. 

Munce—'E never! .. 

JANE CLEGG— One moment, please. It now ap- 
pears that he has not paid you anything. 

Munce — Not a ’a’penny, ’e ’asn’t. 

JANE CLecc — Well, then, the inference is that he 
still has the money he stole. You can’t dispose of a 
hundred and forty pounds in a day or two can you? 

Munce— (to Henry Crecc). Look ’ere, Clegg, 
’ave you got the money or ’ave you not? 

Henry Ciecc — I tell you I haven't. 

JANE CLEGG — Then what did you do with it? 

Henry Crecac—I haven’t got it. Look here, I’m 
not going to be cross-examined as if I were a crim- 
(nalts 

JANE CLecG— You are a criminal. You’ve robbed 
your employer. 

Henry Ciecc — (throwing out his hands). There, 
Munce, that’s the sort of thing I have to endure. 
How’d you like it! 

JANE CLecc — Tell us what you did with the money. 
Mr. Munce and I have a right to know. 

Henry Ciecc — Well, you shan’t know, see. Damn 
you, I’ve had enough of your questions. I’m sick of 
you! 

JANE CLEGG — Yes, Henry, I think we’ve both about 
reached the end of things; but that won’t help Mr. 
Munce, will it? 

Henry Ciecc —I don’t care about Munce! 

MuNcE— (jumping up). Oh, don’t you. Don’t 
you then. We'll soon see about that. I bin treatin’ 
you jolly well, I ’ave. I ’eld my tongue all this time 
when I might ’ave said things, on’y I didden want to 
round on a pal. (To JANE CLEGG) ’Ere, ast ’im 
about ’is fancy woman! . . 
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Henry Ciecc — You swine! 

Munce — Go on, ast ’im about ’er. Ast ’im what’s 
the matter with ’er. Go on, ast ’im that. 

Henry Criecc— You dirty dog! (He rushes at 
Munce, and they close and struggle together) Tl 
choke the life out of you. 

JANE CLEGG— You'll be hanged if you do that, 
Henry! 

Henry CLecG— (snorting with disgust). You're 
not worth killing! 


JANE Ciecc — Listen, Mr. Munce, I'll pay you the 
twenty-five pounds on one condition. 

Munce — What is it? 

JANE CLecc — That you tell me about my husband’s 
fancy woman! 

Munce — Gimme the money first? 

Henry Crecc — Blackguard! 

Munce — Gentleman! 

JANE CLEGG — I haven’t got the money in the house, 
Mr. Munce, but I'll give it to you tomorrow. 

Munce — That’s all very fine! ... 

JANE CLecc — You'll have to trust me, Mr. Munce. 
After all, you’ve told most of the story to me already, 
haven’t you? I know that there is a fancy woman 


. . . Henry didn’t deny it . . . and I understand there 
will be a... fancy child! You see, the remainder 
of the story hardly matters, only ’m curious ... I’m 


just curious to know all of it. 

Munce —I don’t know much meself about it, on’y 
one dy las’ week I saw ’im an’ ’er talkin’ in the 
stecebi tice, 

Henry CLecc — Look here, I can’t stand this. ll 
own up. It’s true. 

Munce—I said to ’im when I come ’ere that last 
time, “ That was a fine bit o’ skirt you ’ad to-dy!” 
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and then ’e tole me abaht it. She’d on’y jus’ been to 
the doctor !ix-2:. 

Jane CLecc —I see! 

Henry Crecc—lI tell you I own up. Isn’t that 
enough ? 

Munce—E said if ’e ’ad the money ’e’d clear out of 
Englan’ with the woman! ... 

Henry CLecG— You’re a pal. So help me God, 
you are! 

JANE CLrecc —If he had the money?.. . 

Munce— Yes. Go to Canada or somewhere! 

JANE CLecc—Canada! Canada! Oh! (He 
nerve fails for a moment; but she recovers herself) 
I suppose that was why he took the money. He 
wanted me to give him money! 

Henry CLecG—I can’t help it. You’ve never un- 
derstood me, never tried to. You’ve always sort of 
preached at me, and I’m not the sort that can stand 
being preached at. You’re different from me. You're 
hard and you don’t make allowances. Kitty’s more 
my match than you are. Il’ve been happy with her, 
happier than [ve ever been with you, and that’s 
straight. 

JANE CLeEcG — (to Munce). Will you come in the 
morning, Mr. Munce, for the money, and we can go 
to the solicitor together, and arrange the matter. 


Mr. Munce goes— but not before he has turned 
in the doorway to hurl a parting shot at Henry Clegg. 
“Serve you right if she’d led you go to quod, an’ your 
fancy woman to the work’ouse!” he says. “ Tooloo 
— absolute rotter!” 


JANE CLEGG— (sitting down before the fire). 
That’s true, isn’t it, Henry. 

Henry CLEGG — What? 

JANE CLecc — You are an absolute rotter. 
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Henry Crecc —I-don’t know. I’m not a bad chap, 
really. I’m just weak. I’d be all right if I had a lot 
of money and a wife that wasn’t better than] am... . 
Oh, I know, Jane! You are better than Iam. Any 
fool can see that! It doesn’t do a chap much good 
to be living with a woman who’s his superior, at least 
not the sort of chap Iam. I ought to have married a 
woman like myself, or a bit worse. That’s what Kitty 
is. She’s worse than I am, and that sort of makes me 
love her. It’s different with you. I always feel mean 
here. Yes, I am mean. I know that; but it makes 
me meaner than I really am to be living with you. 
(He sits down at the table and begins to fill his pipe) 
Do you understand, Jane? Somehow, the mean things 
I do that don’t amount to much, I can’t tell ’em to 
you, or carry ’em off as if they weren’t mean, and I 
do meaner things to cover them up. That’s the way 
of it. I don’t act like that with Kitty. 

JANE CLEGG — It’s funny, isn’t it, Henry. 

Henry Ciecc — (lighting his pipe). Yes, I sup- 
pose it is. Damned funny! 

JANE CLEGG — It’s so funny that we married at all. 
I used to think you were so fine before I married you. 
You were so jolly and free and light-hearted... 
Somehow, I feel as if I’d lost you in the church that 
day! Do you know? It’s as if I went there to find 
you, and found someone else. 

Henry CLiecc — And your're not like what I thought 
you were! 

JANE CtreccG—No. (She picks up her sewing and 
makes a few stitches. HrENRy CLEGG gets up from ihe 
» table and draws a chair up to the fire. He sits for a 
second or two smoking) Henry, have you spent all 
that money? 

Henry CLiecc —I haven’t spent any of it. I’ve got 

. . well, I have spent some of it. 
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JANE CLeGG— Why didn’t you pay Mr. Munce, 
then ? 

Henry CLrecc— What! Not likely. I need all of 
it! 

JANE CLEGG — Yes, I suppose you do. When are 
you going to Canada? 

Henry CLecc — Eh? 

JANE CLecG— You’re going with her, aren’t you? 

Henry Ciecc — (after a short pause). Yes. 

JANE CLEGG —TI suppose the money you spent was 
on the tickets? 

Henry CLecc — Yes. 

JANE CLecc — When are you going? 

HENRY CLEGG — Seat a oe effort). Tomorrow! 


JANE Bae ae: Kitty like, Henry? 

Henry CLecc — She’s prettier than you. 

JANE CLEGG — Yes. 

Henry Criecc — Well, it’s hard to say. You’re a 
finer woman than she is, but she’s my sort, and you’re 
not. (He pauses in his pacing, and then comes to the 
fireplace and stands before her) You're a rum sort 
of woman, Jane. There aren’t many women would 
talk about this the way you do. 

JANE CLEGG — No? 

Henry Ciecc— It’s just as if we were strangers 
talking about something that didn’t matter. 

JANE CLeGGc — It is like that, isn’t it, only I have 
two children, and you’re their father. 

Henry CLEeGG— (sitting down). Well, I don’t 
know! It’s a funny sort of a world; mixed-up like! 


JANE CLEGG —I suppose so. (Rising and extend- 
ing her hand to him) Goodbye, Henry! 

Henry CLeccG — How do you mean? 

JANE CLEGG — Goodbye, of course. You'll go to 
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Kitty tonight. It... it'll be more convenient to- 
morrow. 

Henry CLecG — (standing up and gaping at her). 
My God! 

JANE CLecc — You didn’t think I’d let you stay here 
tonight with me! Oh, Henry, it wouldn’t be de- 
cent ben. 

Henry CLecG — You mean I’m to go now. 

JANE CLEGG — Yes. 

Henry CLecc— But... 

JANE CLecG — There can be no argument about it. 
You must go now. It would be like committing a 
sin to let you stay with me tonight! 

Henry CLrecc —I don’t understand you. Damn it, 
you’re condoning the offence. 

JANE CLEGG— (again holding out her hand). 
Goodnight, Henry, and goodbye. I’m very tired. 


Henry Ciecc — Oh, well! . . . I suppose I can go 
up and look at the kids? 

JANE CLecG— You might wake them, and they’d 
wonder! ... 

Henry Ciecc —I could have a peep at them! 

JANE CLEGG — It would be better not. 

Henry CLiecc— All right! (He goes into the hall 
and puts on his hat and coat. He returns to the 
room) How’ll you explain? 

JANE Ciecc — [ll tell your mother! ... 

Henry Crecc — You'll look after her, won’t you? 
She’s not a bad old soul though she does get on my 
nerves. 

Jane Ciecc — Yes, I'll look after her. (There ts 
silence for a few moments.) 

Henry Ciecc— Well! (He looks at her as if he 
does not know what to do.) 

Jane Ciecc — Goodbye! 

Henry Cieca— (taking her hand). Goodbye, 
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Jane. I’ve not been a good husband . . . You're well 
rid of me. (He tries to put his arms round her, but 
she struggles out of his reach) You might give me a 
kiss before I go. 

JANE CLEGG — (covering her face with her hand and 
speaking like one who is horrified). I couldn't, I 
couldn’t. It would be a sin! 

HENry CLecc — (with an affectation of jauntiness). 
Well, of course, if that’s how you look at it. Good- 
bye, once more! 

JANE CLEGG — (she turns her back to him). Good- 
bye. 

Henry Ciecc — Well, I’m damned! (He goes into 
the hall, and puts his hand on the door. He waits for 
a moment.) I’m now off. (She does not reply. He 
opens the door, and then waits a little while. She does 
not move. He goes out and closes the door after 
him. She stands for a few moments gazing into the 
fire. Then she turns down the light and goes up- 
stairs to bed.) 

(Curtain) 


ea hieS bs 
A Tragi-Comedy in Four Acts 
By Sem BENELLI _ 
(American Adaptation by Edward Sheldon) 


“THE JEST ” was first presented at the Plymouth 
Theatre, New York, the evening of Wednesday, April 
19, 1919. It ran until June 14, 1919, was withdrawn 
for the summer, and the run resumed September 19, 
1919. It then continued through the better part of 
the current season, or until February 28, 1920. It 
is the work of one of the best known of the modern 
Italian dramatists and has been frequently played on 
the Continent. There are two characters of first im- 
portance to the dramatic action, Giannetto Malespini, 
a young painter of Florence at the time of Lorenza, 
the Magnificent, and Neri Chiaramentesi, a captain of 
mercenaries. Giannetto, because of his frail frame and 
effeminate ways, has inspired the ridicule of the brutal 
Neri and his brother, Gabriello. For years the poet, 
helpless to defend himself, has been the butt of the 
Chiaramentesi’s jokes, the most brutal of which has 
been perpetrated the night before the opening of the 
play, when Neri and Gabriello, catching young Gian- 
netto near the Ponte Vecchio, first etched certain 
grotesque designs upon his tender skin with the points 
of their daggers and then, when he had swooned from 
pain, threw him into the river. 

Out of this terrifying experience is born in the 
mind of Giannetto not a new determination to be re- 
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venged upon his persecutors, for that thought has been 
with him constantly, but a plan by which for the first 
time he sees a chance of carrying his revenge to a 
successful issue. Tornaquinci, a friend of the Magnifi- 
cent’s, is to give a dinner in honor of Giannetto. The 
poet, instructed to select his own guests, invites Neri 
and Gabriello. It is at the feast he plans to set in 
motion the “ jest” that shall prove the trap into which 
he hopes the lumbering Neri will unwittingly step. 
The table is spread in the great hall of Tornaquinci’s 
house, and presently Giannetto, preceding his guests 
in order to acquaint his host with something of. his 
plans, arrives. He stands, “against a background of 
the night sky and the stars — his small, wistful figure 
almost covered with a great white mantle. Close beside 
him is Fazio, his aged dwarf, carrying a lantern.” 

To the astonished Tornaquinci Giannetto relates in 
detail the latest humiliation he has suffered at the 
hands of the Charamentesi and of Lorenzo’s suggestion 
that he meet his enemies at Tornaquinci’s dinner. But 
Tornaquinci is still at a loss to understand. “ How 
comes it,” he demands, “that Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
the Lord of Florence, the man of letters, patron of 
the arts —” 


GIANNETTO — (interrupting). Should bid me 
grovel at the feet of two base Pisan mercenaries? Ah, 
do not blame him, sir. Never was the Magnificent 
more worthy of his name! Such tact! Such taste! 
(He kisses his hand) Wait, sir, and you will see! 
(He sings a little tune and pirouettes a few steps.) 

Tornaguinci— Were not the sack, the dagger 
points, the jeering crowds enough to make you serious 
for once. 

GIANNETTO — (changing his tone). No, honored 
sir. And if for a moment I am serious now, it is for 
your sake and the last time. You have reproached me 
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for my light heart. That proves there is no blemish 
in my smiling mask. Yet all I feel, asleep or waking, 
is a dull ferocity — 

TORNAQUINCI — (interrupting). Not that! If that 
were true, afterso many — 

GIANNETTO — (swept on). Yes, yes, know! The 
sack, the dagger points, the jeering crowds. And yet, 
ferocious, savage though I be, I am a coward. That’s 
why the Chiaramentesi chose me for their victim. I’m 
seventeen. Five years ago I was twelve. Then’s 
when I met them first. In May it was and I was going 
to school. They had just come to Florence and were 
wrestling before the barracks in the Via Fossi. I 
stopped to watch them. They were strong as lions. 
And as I stood there, wondering in my childish way 
if Ajax and Achilles had been half so glorious, they 
spied me out and as they looked at me my heart stood 
still. “Hi, Tickle-my-chin,” the tallest one cried, 
“what are you, cock or hen?” I was so frightened 
I began to weep and then they spat on me and made 
me catch twelve big blue flies and eat them, one by 
one. (Pause) What could I do? I was so weak 
and small. And from that day to this we never met 
but they fell upon me with their fangs and claws... . 
Ah God, when I think of these last five years! To 
wake up trembling every morning. Night after night 
to cry myself to sleep — yes, I, Lorenzo’s friend, young 
Messer Malespini! To know in my own soul I have 
no courage, and that I never will have — never — 
never — 

TorNAQUINCI — (soothing him). My poor child. 

GIANNETTO — (after a pause). Then came the 
miracle. Into the gutter of my life there dropped a 
rose. She was the daughter of the fishmonger near 
the Roman Gate, Ginevra. We loved each other. She 
was good and beautiful. I p.inted her as the Madonna 
in my “Annunciation.” We were to marry. And 
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then, the night before the banns were published, they 
— they came. 

Tornaguinci — They? 

GIANNETTO — The Chiaramentesi. They had found 
us out. They paid her father fifty ducats and carried 
her away. Neri as elder claimed her for himself. He 
put her in a great, rich house and keeps her for his 
pleasure. She is his slave, his toy, his animal. At 
first I thought I should go mad. Each night she 
drifted to me on my dreams, all white and piteous, 
whispering my name—at last, sir, I gave way. I 
wrote to her. I begged to see her just to say good- 
bye. She answered, telling me to come at sundown 
to her garden gate beyond the city walls. I went. 
That, sir, was yesterday. The rest you know. 

TORNAQUINCI — She betrayed you? 

G1aNNETTO — My poor white rose. 

ToRNAQUINCI — Forget about her. Lose yourself 
in work, my boy. 

GIANNETTO — (sadly). In work? Yes. I should 
have been a peaceful, hapnv painter of Madonnas. 
Like young del Sarto, sir, and Raphael, too. But now 
that dream has faded. . . . My heart is not the only 
thing that died beneath their torments. My soul died, 
too. (With a change of tone) But oh, sir! I have 
one thing left — my wits! turned by my suffering into 
gleaming steel! And these wits of mine, set free at 
last, have shown me how to lure my enemies with flow- 
ers and feasting and with silver lutes to their eternal 
ruin. Strong, wild and lustful though their bodies be, 
my brain will blast them like a belt from hell. And 
when last night that vision came to me, came as they 
bled me like a vile buffoon, it was not agony that made 
me shriek, but laughter! I laughed! And I laugh 
still! 

TorRNAQUINCI — God save us. And I thought you 
were resigned and meek! 
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GIANNETTO —I used to be. I was so good until 
these two brothers changed me to a devil. (Fever- 
ishly) Sir, shall I tell you something terrible? For 
three years, for three whole years I have not said a 
single prayer! Each time I pray — oh, I try so often! 
—my tongue grows thick. The words refuse to 
come— ... I think it will be that way till vengeance 
falls. Revenge will give me back the power to pray. 

TORNAQUINCI — (goes over to GIANNETTO and sits), 
Then, God be willing, you shall pray tonight. Come! 
Shall we stab them as they sit at meat? Mix poison 
with their wine? 

GIANNETTO —No, no! The Magnificent and I 
wish peace. Yet peace from which revenge grows, like 
a scarlet blossoms. 

ToRNAQUINCI — But how? é 

GIANNETTO — (smiling). Patience, and you will 
see. Beneath my smiles the red bud breaks into a 
flower. I, too, may play a little joke, who knows? 
The Charamentesi have made jokes the fashion. Look, 
sir, what am I holding between thumb and finger? 

TorNAQuiNci — Nothing. 

GIANNETTO — I hold a thread so fine, which I shall 
tie into a knot so hard that it would bind great Hercules 
himself. (To the dwarf) Come, Fazio! Come, old 
friend! Tell Messer Tornaquinci I have not gone 
mad. Tell him how cunningly the trap is laid. (To 
Tornaguincl) He knows my plan, sir. I confide in 
him. We are two weak small creatures, so we help 
each other— (Suddenly) Hark! (There is the 
sound of a man’s singing and distant laughter) Neri! 
(GIANNETTO and the dwarf cling to each other.) 


The doors are opened. “ Without, red in the 
torches’ smoky glare, stand Neri, Gabriello, and be- 
tween tHem, Ginevra ... They are all arm in arm 
and smiling and very splendid.” 
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Neri — Hail, noble host! Three hungry gadabouts 
salute you! (To the others) Come, chicks, your 
nanners! One! Two! Three! (They all bow'very 
low, then burst into a roar of laugher.) 

TorNAQuINcI — Welcome, Messer Neri. For you, 
I think are Neri? 

Nert — Yes, Neri, in whose beard doves nest. And 
this, sweet sir, is Gabriello, by the grace of God my 
brother. To him the lambkins born last May are play- 
mates. } 

TORNAQUINCI — (turning to GINEVRA). And yon- 
der radiance that deigns to honor me? 

Neri — Ginevra. Late the daughter of a vile fish- 
monger. Now an Orient pearl, hung lightly in my 
ear. 

GINEvRA — (laughing and curtseying low to ToRNA- 
guinc1). Sir, do not heed him. He talks in cap and 
bells. 

Neri — (seeing GIANNETTO for the first time). 
Ha! Body of God!. Behold our little friend! What! 
Still alive? A miracle! Look, brother, he’s put 
pomatum on his hair! 

GABRIELLO — No, water. River water. 

Nert— Bah! Soul ofacat! He sweats with fear! 
(Taking GIANNETTO by the arm) Come, wren, be 
happy. We’ve brought the jewel of your twittering 
heart, your little birdship’s dream of wedding-bells. 
Come lick-pot. Present her with a kiss! On the 
hand. No lady gives her lips to mice. 

GINEVRA — (bursting into a peal of laughter). I 
cannot help it, love. He looks so foolish — 

Neri — Body of Bacchus! She’s right! (With a 
wink at GABRIELLO) He bathes too much .. . that’s 
how he lost his color! (To GiNEvRA) Come, give 
the little fish your hand! ‘(To GiaANNETTO) So, min- 
now... touch it gently now. There, that’s enough! 
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Off! (Throwing him to the ground) Scum! 
Would you beslime my food? 

TORNAQUINCI — (interrupting). Come, softer names 
and gentler manners, sir! The Magnificent himself 
has had you meet here for the sake of peace. 

Ner1-—A word that I am ill acquainted with. By 
the Eleven Thousand Virgins of Cologna, sir, war’s my 
trade! I topple over dukes and princes, I give and 
take away crowns of kings. I’d pull the nose of any 
man in Christendom for two hairs from a blind dog’s 
tail! Why, many’s the joke I’ve cracked with your 
Magnificent .. . 

TORNAQUINCI — (interrupting). Take care! 

Ner1— All Florence knows it! I’m a_ famous 
jester. I begin with puns, quips, barbs of fantasy. 
Then if my humor does not stick, I use my hands. 
And if my hands can tickle forth no laughter, I call 
for sacks and put a point on this! (He shows his 
dagger ) 

GIANNETTO — (good humoredly). You made me 
laugh last night, sir, I confess it. Since I am so help- 
less I ask for peace. 

Neri — Now by the white breasts of St. Jezebel. 

GINEvRA — (interrupting). Say yes, my soul. 

Ner1 — What? I, who pick my teeth with a two- 
handed sword? I, to make peace with this white food 
for fleas? 

GINEVRA — (coaxing). Say yes, love, for my sake! 

Neri — (sighing). So be it. Peace it is. 

GIANNETTO — Your hand, good Neri. 

Nert — What? Shivering still? Poor jelly, calm 
yourself. Neri forgives you. Come, bantam, to a 
soldier’s arms! 


Giannetto eludes the embrace. He prefers, he says, 
to make his peace with Gabriello, with whom he feels 
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he is “ united by a bond of pain.” Does not Gabriello 
also love Ginevra, his brother’s beauteous mistress — 
yet dare not breathe the words because he, too, fears 
Neri? -Gabriello whitens under the accusation, and 
Neri is furious again. Yet he is made calm and forced 
to laugh away the incident when both Ginevra and 
Gabriello make light of the charge. Gabriello, how- 
ever, is unhappy, and soon makes an excuse to with- 
draw. “May God forsake me, love, if I could so 
much as name the color of his eyes,” declares Ginevra, 
when he is gone. “ You know how faithful and how 
true I am!” 


GIANNETTO — Perhaps she pierced his heart, good 
Neri, when she aimed at yours. Women are such bad 
marksmen — eh, Madonna? 

GINEVRA— True, sir, but more’s the pity. Alas, 
poor Gabriello. (She puts her head on Neri’s shoul- 
der.) 

Neri — Well, honey pot, Dll believe you for to- 
night. (Taking her in his arms, half savagely, half 
tenderly) What does it matter if those lips tell lies, 
they are so warm and soft ... (He kisses her) Ah, 
mouth like the pomegranate flower! Red enemy of 
men that never sleeps! Kiss me again... 


The dinner proceeds and there is much drinking. 
Neri grows mellow and quarrelsome by turns, until, 
when Giannetto determines the time ripe to bait the 
trap he subtly leads the argument to a doubting of 
Neri’s boasted courage. His voice grows shrill and 
taunting as he shouts: “I say that if I were not 
what I am, the vilest worm that ever crawled the earth, 
you would not dare to treat me as you do! Last 
night would you have cut another’s back as you cut 
mine? Never since Christ was king!” 
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Neri — (leaping to his feet). You lie! You lie in 
your rat’s teeth! There’s not a man in all this city, 
I’m afraid of! No, not the Magnificent himself! I 
shout it from the house-tops! The lord of Florence is 
a wooden spoon... 

GIANNETTO— Tut! Just to put your bravery to 
the test! Ill wager twenty golden ducats you dare 
not go tonight, this very moment, now, to Ceccherino’s 
wine-shop in the Vacchereccia! 

NERI — (rolling an eye). What’s that? 

GIANNETTO — (rapidly). You know. The favor- 
ite lounging-place of half of Florence. Where all the 
young rips meet to gossip and shake dice. In short, 
the very animals you'd like to fry. You need not touch 
them, though. A joke’s a joke! But, clad in steel, a 
weapon in your hand, stride through the crowd to 
where old Ceccherino sits, tweak his red nose, walk out 

. and the wager’s won! 

Neri — (outraged). What, lamb? What, lady- 
bird? Is that a fit test for a hero’s heart? 

GIANNETTO — (sighing). Ah, perhaps not... 
that would frighten anyone. 

Neri — (Interrupting). What? Frighten me? 
Snakes of Purgatory! Here, put your wager in his 
hand! Quick, or I'll split you in two. 

GIANNETTO — (pretending to be terrified — empty- 
ing his purse into TornNaguinci’s hands) Take it, 
sir. 

Neri — There’s armor here? 

Tornaguinci — Enough to cover a brigade. 

Neri — (prodding GINEvRA with his foot). Off, 
cat, you’re in the way! These are men’s matters. 
Trot home and go to sleep. I may be drunk when I 
come in tonight. 

GINEvRA — (rising). How sweetly, love, you mur- 
mur your farewells! 
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Neri — (rubbing his hands). Death of my life! 
They’ll run like pullets when they see a sparrow- 
hawk! (To GrnevrA) Go on! What are you 


dawdling for... ? 
ToRNAQUINCI — (smoothly). Dear friend, I pray 
you! ... not so harsh! 


Neri — (grumblingly). Hell’s teeth! Am I a 
troubador? (To her) To your kennel, wench! 

GINEVRA — (putting on her mantle). I go, I go. 
Would God I'd never come! 

Neri — (pointing to GIANNETTO). You came to 
watch that mongrel lick his lips at you. Well, he has 
done it. Are you satisfied? Tobed. (Fuming) To 
bed, you fool! 

GINEvRA — Good night, my lord. Good night, old 
friend. (To Nert— shaking her finger) Good night 
... you silly boy! (She goes out the great doors at 
the back.) 

Neri — (Bawling after her). Lock all the doors! 
I have my key! (To the others) Now I am ready. 
Where’s the armor, sir? 


They truss the bibulous Neri in the suit of armor 
and put a great sword in his hand. Then Giannetto 
proposes a stirrup-cup to speed him on his way. With 
bawling gusto Neri drinks —“ To the spavin-shanks 
of Lorenzo’s barnyard ... To all his cowards and 
mountebanks and clowns . . .” ; 


NERI — (cutting the air with the sword). Now, by 
Sir Lucifer, I could kill all Italy! ... Fling wide 
the gates of gold! (They obey. Without is seen the 
night sky blaging with stars) Do you hear the blare 
of trumpets and the crash of drums? The armies of 
the world salute their conqueror! (Brandishing his 
sword) Give way! Give way! The floods and thun- 
der and the earthquake come! I shake the moun- 
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tains! I defy you, stars! Iam Death! Iam Truth! 
I am God! (He staggers out, roaring. The doors 
close behind him.) 

GIANNETTO — Fool! You have walked into the 
spider’s web. (GiANNETTO who has been hurriedly 
searching for something in Neri’s doublet now finds tt 
with a cry of joy.) 

Tornaguinci — What key is that? 

GIANNETTO— The key to Paradise! (Picking up 
Neri’s doublet and mantle and giving them to the 
dwarf) Here, Fazio, take this cloak of his. Carry 
t home and put iton my bed. Then run to the fencing- 
master’s in the Via Nuova. There'll be a crowd there. 
Push your way in. Tell them your news — that 
Messer Neri suddenly has gone mad! That he came 
here howling like a dog, and when the servants shut 
the door on him, he started for the Vacchereccia, 
swearing he’d turn it to a slaughter-house! I'll go my- 
self and warn them there. (Throwing on his white 
mantle and opening the doors) Run! Shriek it in the 
streets! Fly, Fazio, fly! (The dwarf hurries away. 
GIANNETTO turns to TORNAQUINCI) You, sir, to the 
Magnificent. Tell him my vengeance has begun — 
atrocious, horrible, as he commands! (With savage 
exaltation) Tell him that there are banners floating 
in my heart tonight — And that tomorrow — tomorrow 
—I can pray — (He turns and goes blindly into the 
night as 

(The curtain falls) 


Acre 


In Ginevra’s house next morning, just before dawn, 
the servants are aroused by those who come to report 
that Messer Neri is quite mad. The night before, in 
Ceccerino’s wine shop, after he had wrecked the place, 
Lorenzo’s guards had fallen upon him, “ gagged him 
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with an old shirt, trussed his arms, and locked him 
up,” confident that the devil was in him. Cintia, 
Ginevra’s maid, hastens to acquaint her mistress with 
the news.. But Ginevra, emerging sleepily from her 
bedroom, is far from startled. 


GinEvrA — Good Cintia, it is you who has gone mad. 

CintT1A — What? Me, madonna? When I am 
telling you the truth? 

GINEVRA — (contemptuously). A pack of lies! 

CintHa — But why? 

GINEVRA — Because he’s there. 

Cintia — Who? 

GINEvRA — Neri. 

Cint1a —In your bed? 

GINEvRA — Where else, poor fool? 

Cintia — (horrified). Madonna, you spent last 
night, then, with a madman! 

GINEVRA — (smiling). Ah, but a gentle madman! 
Poor Neri! He must have drunk deep and slept sound 
to have lain so still. I did not even know that he was 
there until you called me! 

Crint1a — He may be crouching at the keyhole now, 
ready to leap at us and tear us limb from limb! 

GINEvVRA — Peace, woman! He is sleeping like a 
frightened child, the bedclothes all drawn up above his 
head. And when just now I stumbled over that red 
cloak of his and cried “God save us!” he never even 
waked to curse at me! 

CinT1IA — Perhaps he was feigning sleep to put you 
off your guard! 

GINEvRA — You think so? (Rising) Come now, 
let’s us go and see! (She takes Cintia firmly around 
the waist and leads her toward the bedroom door). 

CintT1a — (resisting). No, no! Have mercy on 
me! Do not bring me near him! I cannot bear it! 
I would rather die— (With a loud shriek) Ah, 
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Mother of God! The door is opening! Fly! Fly — 
(It 1s Giannetto who stands at the bedroom door. | He 
is in his shirt-sleeves, adjusting his belt. Over his 
arm he carries Neri’s doublet and great scarlet mantle.) 
GINEVRA — (gazing at him stupified). You! 
CintT1A — Why, who is that, Madonna? 
GINEvRA — You! Giannetto! In God’s name, how 
were you—you— (Unable to speak, she points 
towards the bedroom.) 
NEE Se By a ee Gs 


hae rananitts as he seats herself). 
Now, sir, I listen to your tale. 

G1anNeEtTT0 — It is not long, madonna. Three little 
words! (Softly) I love you. 

GINEvRA — (calmly). Ah, that I understood last 
night. Go on. 

GIANNETTO— Go on? What else is there to tell? 

GINEVRA —Why, how you came here, sir! What 
demon gave you courage? You, who turned sick with 
terror at my Neri’s name! 

GIaANNETTO— Your Neri? So I _ did: How 
strange to stand here in the poor man’s house, know- 
ing I shall never fear him any more! 

GINEvRA — (nervously). Why? 

GIANNETTO — Your Neri has gone mad. 

GINEVRA — (with a cry). No! No! 

GIANNETTO — (folitely). What else, madonna, 
since he is not here? (Coming nearer) ‘This is the 
hour when fruit hangs ripe and heavy on the bough. 
Where is the owner? Has he ceased to care? Or 
has he forgotten the old garden rule — that fruit, like 
kisses, should be plucked at dawn? 

GINEVRA — (smiling). Wine makes the memory 
short sometimes. (Severely) But even so, the fruit 
belongs to him. You stand, sir, in Ais orchard, not 
your own! 
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GIANNETTO — According to the laws of Florence, 
one can inherit land from madmen as well as from the 
dead. 

GINEvRA — So then! You are his heir perhaps? 

, Gtannetto— (humbly). Madonna, no. What 
have I dared permit myself? Of what can you re- 
proach me? 

GINEvRA.— (smiling a little). Not of greed, sir, 
truly. 

GIANNETTO — Do you know why? Because I love 
the fruit so much I could not tear it like a robber from 
the bough. That is another’s way, not mine. No, I 
must kneel beneath the tree and watch and pray until 
it drops down of its own sweet will and falls into my 
hands. 

GINEVRA— Indeed? And when, sir, will that 
moment come? 

GIANNETTO — (lightly). Who knows? Today? 
Tomorrow? Not at all? 


GIANNETTO — It was so still when I crept up the 
stairs. So deathly still! (Pointing to the doorway at 
left) Saints, how my heart beat coming through 
those curtains. This room was dark. (Pointing to 
the bedroom) But there, through the half-open door, 
a light was shining. 

GINEvRA — (softly). The night-light by my bed. 

GIANNETTO — For hours, it seemed to me, I dared 
not move. I waited, listening. But nothing stirred. 
Then, inch by inch, I tiptoed nearer — nearer — until 
I stood there on your threshold, and looked in, and 
saw — 

GINEvRA — Well? 

GiaNNETTIO— A pool of gold upon the pillow. 
One bare arm— oh God, how can I say the words? 
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My brain caught fire, I shook, I could not breathe — 

GINEvRA — (with irony). And then, sir, you 
went in. 

GIANNETTO— Yes. I went in. I blew out the 
light. 

GINEvRA — But why? 

GIANNETTO— To bathe in that warm, tempting 
darkness! To glide down black walls of velvet to a 
sacred orchard, whose guardian giant was bound with 
chains of steel! To lie there smiling through the 
slow, sweet hours, while you beside me slept and 
dreamed as the earth dreams of the coming of the 
spring! 

GINEvRA — Why did you not wake me, Giannetto? 

GIANNETTO — What? 

GINEVRA — Perhaps—the fruit might have for- 
given, might have even loved the hand that plucked it. 

GIANNETTO — (with a sudden sob of passion). But 
now I wait no longer! Look! I reach, I seize — 

GINEVRA — (interrupting him). Too late, my 
friend. Robbers turns beggars at the break of day! 

GIANNETTO — So be it then. I beg. And not for 
love alone, madonna. No! For vengeance, too! 

GINEvRA — (puzzled). For vengeance? 

GIANNETTO —(Pointing to the bedroom). Yes, 
now you know what kept you safe last night. Fruit 
that is stolen cannot satisfy my hate. It hungers for 
a ten times richer feast, spiced with the poison of your 
soft consent. 

GINEvRA — (nervously). Take care! If Neri 
should appear — 

GIANNETTO — That madman? Tied up in a horse’s 
stall? (Urging her towards the bedroom). Why do 
you think of him, madonna? Come! 

GinEvra — I am afraid — 

GIANNETTO — Of what? My dwarf is stationed in 
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the street outside. He’ll run to warn us at the first 
alarm. (Looking at her oddly) They say fear whets 
the razor-edge of love. I wonder! Come! 

GINEvRA — (half frightened). I do not know you 
when you talk this way — 

GIANNETTO —I know myself! I long for you! I 
want you! 

GINEvRA — (beginning to yield). Let me go— 

GIANNETTO — Our bridal night — at last, madonna! 

GINEvRA — Thief! 

GIANNETTO— My saint, my church, my _altar- 
candle — 

GINEVRA —Thief ! 

GIANNETTO — My ruin, my hell, my black damna- 
tion — 

GINEVRA — Thief! ; 

GIANNETTO— (in a_ transport). Revenge! My 
beautiful revenge! 

GINEvRA — (half fainting). Dear thief— (4 
pause, they listen) Did you hear?, 

GiaNNETTO— A door closed— (A cry from be- 
low). 

GINEvRA — What is that? (He does not answer) 
You are trembling! 

GIANNETTO — (forcing himself to be calm). No! 
(He goes to the curtains and listens). Someone is 
running up the stairs. 

GINEVRA — (suddenly). Oh, m= afraid! I’m 
afraid! 

GIANNETTO — Madonna, trust me. (He draws his 
dagger and faces the curtains as the dwarf rushes 
through them and into the room). Fazio! 

Fazio — (throwing his -arms about Giannetto’s 
legs and clinging to him). Dear master, save your- 
self! He has escaped! 

GINEVRA — Holy God! 

GIANNETTO — But how? 
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Fazio — A squad of guards were taking him to the 
Palazzo Medici. Just as they came abreast of the 
Cathedral he broke loose, tore the sword from the cap- 
tain’s hands, killed two and fled like a mad dog as the 
crowd gave way. 

GIANNETTO — In what direction? 

Fazio — Towards the Ponte Vecchio, they say. 

GIANNETTO — I knew it! He is coming here! 
GINEvRA — (crossing herself). The saints protect 
me! 

Fazio — Fly, master, fly! Escape while there is 
time! 

GIANNETTO — I cannot leave her. 

GINEvRA — Would you be my death? God knows 
he'll kill me if he sees you! Go! (She pushes him 
towards doorway at left.) 

Fazio — But not that way. You'll meet the mad- 
man, sir! 

GIANNETTO— The guards! Oh God, have they 
forgotten him? 

GINEVRA—Go this way. (She opens the secret 
door at right) ...I111 lock myself in here. (She 
pushes GIANNETTO through the secret door and locks 
herself in her bedroom.) 


With the crash of the outer door Neri bursts into 
the room. ‘ He is dishevelled, wounded and streaked 
with blood. His armor is battered and his clothing 
torn. He still holds the great, two-handled sword. 
But its blade is broken off short. He is altogether a 
spectacie of horror.” Like a mad man he rages of his 
wrongs and the revenge he will take. Frightening the 
last of Cintia’s wits from her addled head he rushes to 
the door of Ginevra’s room. 


Neri — (knocking). Sweet chuck, awake! 
Awake! Your Neri calls! (He knocks again) Hey 
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there! I’mtired! I want to go to bed! (He listens, 
his ear to the crack) I heard you, love! Cock-robin 
heard his little hen! You are standing with the door 
between us, eh? (He pauses. Then, rattling and 
banging) Come, stop your joking, trollop! Let 
me in! 

GINEvRA’sS VOICE— (soothingly, from behind the 
door) —God help you, dear. I know they do you 
wrong. You are not half as bad as they pretend! 
And so you are going to creep away without a word, 
this instant, now—to show you love me. Are you 
not, my soul? 

Neri — (grinding his teeth). Lord God of Moon- 
shine! You believe it, too. (Roaring at her) 
Bawd! Let mein! You'll see how mad I am! 

GINEvRA’s Vorce — Be gentle, dear! 

Neri — (mimicking her). “Be gentle, dear 
(Ferociously) Oh, Ill be gentle, when I lay my 
hands on you! I'll crack your little bones, dear, one 
by one! 

GINEvRA’s VOICE — (with a nervous laugh). Ha, 
cha! You are so droll, love! Run away! 

Neri — What, trull? You mock at me? I shall 
count three— If, when I cease, the door is still be- 
tween us— then, hell-hag, God have mercy on your 
soul! 


” 
! 


He knocks and curses without avail, until, as he is 
about to crash his way through the door the soldiers of 
the Medici swarm into the room. He turns upon 
them savagely, but they are too many for him and he 
is bound and held again. And while he lies thus 
Giannetto slips in through the secret door and with a 
gentle, pitying irony goads him to a greater and greater 
rage. ‘Then he calls the frightened Ginevra to look 
upon her fallen lover. 
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GINEvRA — Poor Neri! Ugh! How hideous he is! 

Neri — Harlot, be still! 

GIANNETTO — (to Neri). Come, come! This is 
the last time you will ever look upon her face. Yes, 
from today she is alone. And yet not quite alone, for 
I am here. 

Neri — O God — O God — 

GIANNETTO — (earnestly). I swear to you by all 
the Saints, poor friend, 1’ll1 do my best to cheer and 
comfort her! 

Neri — Oh, for a moment — only one, dear God! 
—to hold their white throats in my naked hands! 

GIANNETTO—I fear we lash him into fury, sir. 
For his own sake, lead him to the place I spoke of. 

Neri — No, no! ; 

GIANNETTO — The best of care! A priest and doc- 
tor, sir! 

Neri — (frantically as they drag him away). 
Your hands—take them off her—she belongs to 
me — 

GIANNETTO — Fear not, dear Neri, I am in your 
place! I shall console her! Watch me! I begin! 
(He kisses Ginevra. She drops her head with the old 
lascivious instinct into the same position she took with 
Neri in Act I.) 

Neri — (shrieking). Ah—! 

GIANNETTI0 — (triumphantly). Mouth like the 
pomegranate flower! Red enemy of men that never 
sleeps! Kiss me again— (She does so as he leads 
her slowly into the bedroom.) 

Neri — (hysterically as he 1s torn through the 
other door). No, no— Ginevra — Giannetto — no 
— for Christ’s sake, no — 

(The Curtain Falls) 
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Act III 


“When the curtain rises the stage is perfectly black. 
There is a moment of silence, broken only by the 
steady drip-drip of water. Finally, at the right is 
heard the faint jangle of keys and the turning of a 
lock ; the gate of rusty hinges and then, at last, a streak 
of yellow light . . . Framed in the blackness, against 
a narrow, winding staircase, Giannetto and the Execu- 
tioner are seen, followed by the Doctor . . . They are 
in a small, low, round cell. The vaulted ceiling rises 
from a thick stone pillar in the center. Attached to 
this pillar is a heavy iron ring, with chains and man- 
acles hanging from it . . . The whole place drips with 
moisture. It is evidently deep in the earth.” 

In the cellar below this vault Neri is confined, in 
the keeping of the Executioner. Giannetto and the 
doctor have come to see what can be done for the 
“madman,” the doctor holding confidently to the 
newest treatment for madness now applied by men of 
science in Florence. To Giannetto he explains the 
treatment — the “ordeal of confrontation.” 


THE Doctor— That madness is the possession of 
the human body by an imp or demon. Thanks to this 
law — the fairest blossom on my tree of scholarship — 
the cure of madness lies in confrontation. Sweet 
remedy! I shall explain it, sir! Suppose that some- 
one dear to you is killed, or that your wife is stolen 
by the brigands. You pine with grief, you fret, you 
lose your reason—or, as the vulgar put it, sir, go 
mad. Good! Now suddenly the murderer or the 
bandit, as the case may be, appears before your wild, 
distempered eye. You foam, you cry out. Yet is it 
truly you? No, no, dear sir. It is the fiend within 
you, the demon whose dwelling-place you are! And it 
is from this demon that we deliver the insane — 


= 
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(Breaking off suddenly) Are you listening, sir? 

GIANNETTO — (examining the instruments). To 
every word. Your mouth drips milk and honey, doc- 
tor. I respect you deeply. Indeed I spoke of you to 
the Magnificent when, full of pity for poor Messer 
Neri, he bade me call the wisest man in Florence. So 
you think, sir, you can cure our friend? 

Tue Doctor — I'll cure or kill him — with the help 
of God. (Rubbing his hands) We shall confront 
him here, sir, hanging from that ring. If he show. no 
sign of black possession — 

GIANNETTO — Pray Heaven he may not! 

Tue Doctor — Then we shall set him free like any 
fool. How many of them wander through the streets 
of Florence! I often stop to watch them burrow in 
some rubbish-heap and run off tittering with a crust of 
bread. 

GIANNETTO — (sentimentally). Yes, God is good 
to simpletons. 


The executioner and his men go to drag Neri from 
his damp cell, as Fazio, the dwarf, comes to warn his 
master of the threatened approach of Gabriello, the 
brother. But far from being alarmed at this news 
Giannetto rejoices. Gabriello, too, shall figure in his 
planned revenge, if he can arouse Neri’s jealousy of 
him. He ponders the possibilities of this as the new 
plan takes shape in his mind. ‘ Which flame burns 
hottest in his (Gabriello’s) soul I wonder —love or 
hate?” he asks Fazio. 


Fazio — Love! Love, good master! 

GIANNETTO — (deep in is own thoughts). And 
yet he loves his brother. 

Fazio — When you have lived as long as I, you 
will know one thing well. 

GIANNETTO — What, Fazio? 
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Fazio — That love of women transcends all other 
loves. It is the breath of life, the voice, the cry, the 
silver song that lifts the soul to God. It is the poison- 
ous weed whose perfume kills the white flowers in the 
garden of the heart. It is the cup of blood and burn- 
ing wine that goads the father on to kill his child, the 
brother to commit the crime of Cain — the mo — 

GIANNETTO — (his eyes gleaming). The crime of 
Cain! (He pauses. Then turning to Fazio) You 
think, then, that Gabriello’s passion for Ginevra is 
stronger than his loyalty to Neri? 

Fazio —I do not think. I know. 

GIANNETTO — (with a terrible cry of joy). At last 
I am stronger than my enemies! i 


The executioner and his assistants drag Neri up the 
steps from the cell below. “His head appears over 
the trap; his face is white and bloody; his hair is 
wet. . . . With a howl he suddenly tears himself from 
the men who are holding him and rushes up the remain- 
ing steps, his mouth foaming, his bound hands up- 
raised . . . Giannetto, cowering, clings to the execu- 
tioner ”’— until Neri is beaten again into submission 
and chained to the pillar. 

GIANNETTO — At last! (with exquisite tenderness). 
Poor Neri, are you very tired? Too tired to lift that 
handsome head of yours? (Neri stiffens and glares 
at him silently) How pale you are! Dear friend, I 
fear that you have suffered much! But do not mope, 
for all will yet be well. Come, come! Remember that 
we only seek to cure you. We do what we must do 
for your own good ... Poor thing, I wonder if he 
understands? Perhaps. For he is smiling. How I 
love that radiant, happy, sunny smile of his! 

Neri — Wait till my brother hears of this in Pisa! 
He’ll tear the windpipe from that silky throat of yours. 

GIANNETTO — (easily). Tush! How you fret! 
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Yet I can guess the secret of your petulence. It is 
Ginevra ! 

NERI — (interrupting). No! 

GIANNETTO — You chafe because the dear child may 
be weeping for you—eh? How like a lover! Well, 
I bring good news! Dawn found our young friend 
raised upon one elbow, teasing my nostril with a lock 
of hair. 

Neri — You lie, you lie. 

GIANNETTO — (continuing). I dreamed it was a 
rose. She scents her hair with roses, you remem- 
ber. . . . And then I woke and drew the baggage to 
me. That velvet bosom, those slim ivory flanks — 

NeERI— (gasping). Enough! Be © still! (Turns 
away.) 

GIANNETTO — And as we lay and laughed in one 
another’s arms, she put her rosey mouth close to my 
ear — like this — and whispered — (Giannetto is lean- 
ing against Neri and whispering in his ear.) 

Neri — (with a sudden howl). The bawd! The 
harlot! 

GIANNETTO — Wait! There is more! 

Neri — No — no — (Looking up) Oh God, where 
are you? 

GIANNETTO — (in @ burst of infernal joy). God 
cannot help you, Neri. You must call on me. On 
me — for years the butt of all your bestial jokes! On 
me, who bear upon my unhealed back the shameful 
wounds of your vile cruelty! 

Fazio — Master! 

GIANNETTO— (resuming his former manner). 
And yet I do not wish to seem severe. I will have 
mercy, friend, though you had none. I will loose your 
bonds, restore you to the light and set you free if — 
If you will beg forgiveness for the past and kiss my 
hand in token of defeat. 

Neri — Defeat. 
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GIANNETTO — You will not? 

Neri — (violently). No! No, by the liver of 
Mahound! 

GIANNETTO — (singing to himself). 


Youth is fair 
But youth is fleet! 
Like the bee suck all its sweet — 


(As he sings, he quietly and rather carelessly picks up 
the scourge, left by the executioner. NER! 1s terrified. 
GIANNETTO sings as he tries the scourge on the air. 
NeErI is more and more terrified.) 

GIANNETTO — Will you submit? 

Nert— No! (GIANNETTO raises the scourge for 
the first blow.) Yes! I can bear no more — 

GIANNETTO — Repeat these words — Obediently 
and with many tears of shame — 

Neri —“ Obediently and with many tears of 
shame —” 

GIANNETTO — I beg forgiveness for my past trans- 
gressions — 

Nert—“I beg forgiveness for my past trans- 
gressions —” 

GIANNETTO— And humbly beg the leave to kiss 
your hand. 

Neri — “And humbly beg the leave to kiss your 
hand.” 

GIANNETTO — (very graciously, throwing aside the 
scourge and putting his hand to Neri’s mouth. NeErt 
slowly leans forward his head. Then, with sudden 
ferocity, he seizes GIANNETTO’S fingers with his teeth. 
There is silence as GIANNETTO, with a great effort 
wrenches his hand away.) 

Neri — (bursting out—laughs madly.) Gtan- 
NETTO with the face of a demon, has picked up the 
scourge and is stealthily approaching him when sud- 
denly, from up the stairway, comes the sound of 
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women’s laughter. GIANNETTO stops. The sound 
grows louder, snatches of song, etc.) 


For the ordeal of confrontation Giannetto has 
selected three women whom Neri had known and cast 
aside. “From the gutter where dear Neri flung them 
I have picked up three—three mildewed rags that 
once were clean as snow.” They shall confront the 
madman and stir the devil that possesses him. ‘‘ Then, 
with God’s help,” declares the doctor, “ we shall drive 
him forth through a hole in the side, made with these 
iron pincers, blessed by two bishops and heated white 
hot with the brazier there.” ... “ Thank God for 
science,” solemnly adds Giannetto. 

One of the three is Fiammetta, once beautiful but 
now disfigured by a great scar. She is stone blind 
and feels her way about with a stick. One is Lu- 
crezia, “pale and thin, with great sunken eyes and 
yellow hair.” And one is Lisabetta, “almost a child; 
sad and lovely. Her clothes are humble but very 
neat.” 

With these three Giannetto leaves Neri. “And 
now, farewelll, dear friend,” he calls. ‘And may they 
give you back a million times the frenzy you gave 
them.” 

Lucrezia is first to face the shackled giant, a dagger 
gleaming in her hand. 


LucreziAa— Do you not know me, sir! Three 
years ago you found me exquisite. I am Lucrezia, the 
jeweller’s wife who sold her soul for you. I had a 
home, and children too— Then you came. And now 
I lie in wait for soldiers on the street. (Pause) Do 
you remember? (Wildly) If, like a beast, you can- 
not speak to me, then you must suffer like a beast. 
(She draws out a dagger — pause) Holy Madonna, 
how my hand is shaking! Why do you stare at me? 
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(Pause) Stop! Stop, I say! What are you doing? 
(In a strange voice) I could have sworn I hated you, 
but now— (She stops. Then, in a burst of emo- 
tion) May God forgive me, I love you still! (And 
she sinks down, kissing his feet, in a flood of passionate 
tears.) 

FIAMMETTA — (disgusted). Have done, you 
snivelling drab! What! Would you drown the 
camel in your tears? (Reaching out with her stick) 
Where is the frog? Let me commune with him! I'll 
make him croak or know the reason why! (Her stick 
touches him) Is that your carcass, pretty one? 
(Kicking aside Lucrezia, dropping her stick and run- 
ning her hands over his body) How cold you are, my 
plunderer of virgins! Like some great sausage on the 
cellar wall. And thin! I can count each rib! Ha, 
does that tickle, and here’s your face. So! Gaze in 
my sockets. (Leaning on him and lowering her voice) 
Do you recall a certain orchard nook, with a sly moon 
peeping through the apple blossoms—and how we 
kissed the jolly nights away? Ah, what brave times! 
But there was a child. You did not know that, did 
you? It lived two days. A girl. I’m glad she died. 
My father was a pious man—the fool! He tried to 
kill me with a water jug. I wish he had! It broke 
and blinded me. So now I am a worthless jug my- 
self and sit a-begging by Giotto’s Tower. (Holding 
out her hand) ‘‘A penny, signor, or the devil take 
youl”, “That ;is.:my lites: TD) owewat .all cto, syour 
(Ominously) But I am honest. Yes. I pay my 
debts. (Drawing a silver hairpin from her hand) 
You gave this to me once. Observe it well. It is the 
last thing you will ever see! And why? Because — 
(feeling about his face) —because those lecherous 
jellies that you call your eyes — 


Before Fiammetta can strike Lucrezia and Lisabetta 
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drag her away from Neri and finally, by a subterfuge, 
get her from the room. Lisabetta alone is left. And 
from her confession it transpires that she is not one of 
Neri’s victims, but one who long has loved him. 


LisABETTA — I wonder if you heard me lie to them. 
We never knew each other, did we, sir? You never 
even saw me till tonight. (Sighing) Poor soul, you 
cannot understand! (She comes nearer him) This 
is the moment I have prayed and longed for! How 
shall I use it, my beloved? Shall I pretend you are 
not mad, but love me? Yet granny says that love’s 
a sort of madness. (Passionately) Then I am mad, 
for oh! I love you so! You never guessed? But, 
oh, your eyes! One glance, one careless glance as you 
rode by me on that horse of yours — and all day long 
I heard the harps of God! And though you never saw 
me as you passed, my soul shone in the light you left 
behind! 


And now Lisabetta, convinced that Neri is not mad, 
plans to effect his release. ‘‘If they are cunning, you 
must be cunning, too,” she says. “ Why not pretend 
that you are really mad, as if this joke of theirs they 
are so proud of had in good truth addled your poor 
brains?” 


Neri — They would but laugh the louder. 

LisaBeTTA— That may be. But soon they'll 
wonder what to do with you. 

Neri — They would not dare to give me to my 
brother. 

LisaBETTA— To your brother, no. But I think 
they might to me. Now, listen! I will swear that I 
still love you, and that I want to take you far away and 
nurse you as I would a little child. And as I plead for 
you, you'll seem, by word, by look, by gesture, every- 
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thing, to be the simpleton that I claim you are. No 
raving madman, howling threats of doom, but a poor 
dunce — one of those mooncalves whom the street- 
boys mock. If you but act this part — and act it well! 
— they will not fail to put you in my charge — 

Neri — (in a burst of joy). O star-eyed child! 
Where did you learn such wisdom? 

LISABETTA — (shyly). I think my schoolmaster 
was Love. 


Lisabetta’s ruse is successful. When Giannetto and 
the guards return to the cell Neri babbles witlessly and 
is adjudged harmless. Even Giannetto is puzzled for 
a.time — until, catching his enemy off his guard, he 
sees again the light of murder in his eyes and knows 
he is shamming. Yet by now Giannetto has no liking 
for the revenge he thought would be so sweet. He is 
willing to cry quits. 

GIANNETTO — I offered once to free you, Neri, but 
I asked a base humiliation in return. That was un- 
worthy. I confess it now. (His voice deepening) 
Once more I offer you your liberty — this time if you 
will only pledge your word never to hurt or frighten 
me again. (With broken gesture) There! I have 
said it, Neri. I have stripped my soul. You see me 
as I really am—2in all my weakness and my vanity. 
Your joke had lasted for so many years and I had 
suffered so — ah, was it strange that when the moment 
came I struck at your If I went too far, remember 
that I am not used to triumph. But now — please 
God!—the dreadful game is ended. Give me your 
word and I shall set you free. (He pauses, looking 
anxiously at his enemy) Your word, dear Neri! I 
am waiting! (Again he pauses. Turning wildly to 
LisaBETTA) You, who say you love him, oh, for your 
love’s sake! tell him to consent — 

NeErI — (grinning). If ever a dog begins to say 
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his prayers — why, clap a muzzle on the filthy brute! 

GIANNETTO — (Fiercely, clasping his hands). Oh, 
Neri! Neri! Will you not cry quits? 

Neri —I see a spider, and the rogue has fur like 
cherry-colored velvet, soft and warm — 

GIANNETTO — Neri, this joke of ours is like a whirl- 
pool. To what vile depths have we already sunk! 
And who knows what the future has in store? 

Nert—I ama cork. Around, around I spin. 

GIANNETTO— (at the height of his despair). 
Peace! Peace! Upon my knees I beg for it! 

Ner1t— (Looking down at him). Sir, are you 
hungry? Can youeatacloud? They say that he who 
eats one will be king! 

GIANNETTO — (wiping the sweat from his own 
forehead). Think, Neri, think! There is a moment 
left, but once the die is cast, your doom is sealed. 
Now let me warn you! I shall no longer keep you 
here in chains! I shall release you! Do not smile! 
Because the first thing that you do when you are free 
will be to walk again into my web and this time — this 
time you will be destroyed! (More and more terri- 
fied) Oh, Neri, keep me from that mortal sin! I am 
so young! I want so to be good —all good and clean, 
the way I used to be! Oh, I would never pray again 
than ask forgiveness for such wickedness! Now help 
me, Neri — no, you must — you shall — 

Neri — Ah, what a swarm of cowardly little stars! 

GIANNETTO — I humbly beg of you in our Saviour’s 
name — 

Neri —They fill the air! But this is how I catch 
them — 

GIANNETTIO — For the last time — 

NERI — (snapping savagely with his teeth). Just 
like flies! 

GIANNETTO — (after a pause, crossing himself). 
God’s will be done. (He goes to the door, opens it and 
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calls). Come! Set free this idiot. I am convinced 
that he is harmless as the babe unborn. 


But as Lisabetta leads Neri away Giannetto con- 
trives to whisper in his ear: “And now a parting 
word. You have not deceived me. When they un- 
bound you, not a moment since, I saw the murder 
blazing in your eyes —” 


Neri — (very gently). Dear little brother, will 
you come with me? ‘The path is strewn with roses, 
so they say! 

GIANNETTO— (continuing). But this is what I 
want to tell you, Neri. Tonight, at my accustomed 
hour, I go to a certain house that you know well. 
Yes, to Ginevra’s! For I love her so, to save my life 
I could not stay away! Come there, my friend, and 
kill me if you can! Oh, have no fear! I shall be 
alone! Yet say a prayer before you cross that 
threshold! Sharpen your wits! Keep all your senses 
keen! For in some corner of that house of shame, 
in some dim passage or behind some door, there is a 
red shape waiting for its prey — 

Neri — (waving him off). Back, Satan, back! 
You cannot tempt me now! Oh God, lean down from 
Heaven and pity us! Yet courage, brothers! For- 
ward on our way! (He goes towards the stairs, pre- 
ceded by the doctor, the executioners, and “Visabetta, 
who holds him by the hand) Over the moutains and 
across the sea, past snares and pitfalls of the Evil One, 
we come! We pilgrims come! Have mercy, Lord! 
We are Thy children! We belong to Thee — 

GIANNETTO — (closing the door). No, no, you 
fiend from Hell! You belong tome! Oh, Fazio, now 
how my plans, my pretty plans, how they wriggle and 
squirm to get away... . Fazio, tonight, tonight, I 
must damn my own soul to hell! O, Lucifer, stretch 
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out your blazing arms and catch me as I plunge into 
the abyss. (Fazio cries and falls on floor) Pray 
for me, Fazio, for I shall never, pray again — (Breaks 
in sobs.) 

(Curtain) 


Act IV 


In Ginevra’s house, that evening, “the room is dim 
and empty. Only the silver lamp above the toilet table 
and the tapers at the shrine are burning. Through the 
window a flood of moonlight pours softly on the floor. 
Outside a nightingale is singing.” The garrulous 
Cintia is preparing Ginevra for the night. Their talk 
is of Ginevra’s lovers, of those she has cause to fear 
and those she would welcome. “ Moonlight! Spring- 
time! And a poet’s song! Madonna, teach me how 
to love again!” is Ginevra’s prayer. 

Suddenly there is a noise outside the window, and 
soon “Neri pulls himself up and perches on the 
sill. . . . His whole appearance is horrible and fan- 
tastic. He pauses for a moment, glaring at the two 
paralyzed women, then drops into the room and comes 
toward them slowly.” 

Cintia he casts from the room. Ginevra he com- 
mands with thunderous voice to stand before him. 
“She comes slowly to where he points and stands 
there. He takes her by the arms; she closes her eyes. 
When he speaks his voice is soft and malignant.” 


Neri — If I am mad, why do you tremble so? The 
mad are gentle as a little child. Only the self- 
possessed are dangerous. And so to prove I am of 
sober mind, I fear I must be very cruel to you. 

GINEvRA — (muttering). Neri, I am not to blame. 
I was — deceived — 

NeErI — (very quiet). I know you were. And yet 
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these arms have twined themselves about my enemy. 
This breast— this snowy breast that he has soiled! 
What was it but the altar of my love? So now love’s 
altar must be purified, and blood alone can wash the 
stain away! 

GINEvRA — Be merciful — 

Nert—If not your blood, then his. I leave the 
choice to you. 

GINEvRA — Not that! 

Neri — Well, do you throw him overboard? 

GINEvRA — Oh God, have pity on me! 

Neri -— Yes or no? 

GINEVRA — (bursting into hysterical tears). Yes! 
Kill him if you must! But let me live— (With a 
cry, as he flings her to the floor) I cannot help it! I 
cannot die! (She lies weeping at his feet.) 

NeErI — (contemptuously). You love him, then, as 
much as you loved me! What a rag you are! 
(Touching her with his foot) Lift up your head. 
(She obeys) What is Giannetto’s usual hour? 

GINEvrA — Last night— (Breaking down) Ah, 
Holy Virgin! 

NerI— (again prodding her with his foot). 
Answer me! 

GINEVRA — (hoarsely). He came at ten. 

Neri — And the house was dark? (Pointing to the 
window) You put the little alabaster lamp there in 
the window-niche as in my time! 

GINEVRA — (as before). Yes, Neri. 

Nert— Take off that robe. (She does so) 
There! Now you’re ready for him! (Half-fero- 
cious, half-passionate) How pink and white you 
are— (Feeling her body under the nightgown) 
How soft and small! Saints! Do you know I al- 
most envy him? The lucky dog! To die on such a 
breast! 
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GINEVRA — (in a revulsion of feeling). Oh God, 
this is too much! I cannot bear it! What you are 
doing is monstrous, horrible — 

Nert — Go to your bed! 


Neri — Take care now! Not a sob or tear! You 
cannot save this spider from his fate, so calm yourself 
and meet him with a smile! Remember, I am very 
close, concealed behind the curtains of your bed. If 
you so much as breathe into his ear one word of warn- 
ing, both of you shall die. He'll -come —the little 
coward — surrounded by at least a score of men. 
He’ll bring them up here, as he did before. But when 
he cannot find a trace of me, and sees your light there, 
meaning all is well, he will dismiss his body-guard and 
creep, like a hound, through your chamber-door. 
Then, as he slips between the silken sheets, I glide out 
from my hiding-place and — 


The speech is broken by the sound of the convent 
bell striking the hour. It is ten o’clock. With a part- 
ing threat Neri bids Ginevra place the signal lamp 
and go to her room. Outside a serenader is singing 
the “ Madrigal of May.” 

In a coffer Neri finds “a long, thin dagger with a 
jewelled hilt. Sitting on the edge of a chest he tries 
its point and polishes its blade with a fold of. his 
mantle. ... He goes softly into the bedroom... . 
The stage is empty. Only the music comes up from 
below. Then, through the doorway at left, appears a 
figure completely wrapped in Giannetto’s white 
mantle ... crosses the stage, enters Ginevra’s bed- 
room and gently closes the door . . . The poet’s song 
outside the window continues.” 

“The song ends. The music dies away. . . . There 
is the stamp of feet, the fall of a heavy body, then the 
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door bursts open and Ginevra flies out shrieking, be- 
side herself with terror. Her neck and nightgown are 
stained with scarlet... .” 


Neri’s VoicrE— (in the bedroom). At last, oh 
saints! At last! (He stands at the threshold, look- 
ing back into the room and jeering. He holds the 
bloody dagger in his dripping hand) Well, Giannetto? 
And did death taste sweet? Sweet as the taste of 
love—or sweeter still! (Jn a burst of triumphant 
hate. He turns away, with a savage laugh, and strides 
rapidly towards the doorway — left, as if to leave the 
house. As he reaches the steps that lead to this door- 
way, he looks up, and stops short with a gasp of horror. 
Above him, between the curtains, in the full light of 
the moon, stands GIANNETTO, smiling down at him. 
Fazio crouches at his master’s feet. Both are very 
pale. Nert’s dagger falls to the floor. Choking, his 
hand at his throat, he looks from GIANNETTO to the 
bedroom, which he has just left, and then back to 
GIANNETTO.. There is a silence. Then, in a dreadful ' 
whisper) Not—you—? 

GIANNETTO — (clinging to the tapestry, and thrust- 
ing his head forward like a poisonous snake) Yes, 
Neri. I! (He pauses, looking at his victim with glit- 
tering eyes) Your hands are wet with blood. Whom 
have you slain? My friend, I fear you have revenged 
yourself too hastily! We two are not Ginevra’s only 
lovers. One of her minions came to me tonight with 
murder in his heart. To save my life, I bargained 
with the wretch. I said to him, “I tricked her once 
and you can do the same. Take this white mantle that 
she knows is mine. Go to her chamberdoor. Walk 
boldly in. The rest is easy!” That is what he did. 
But oh! You killed the dog! And so, when all is 
said, you acted wisely. We are both revenged! 

Neri — (hoarsely). Who was he? 
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GIANNETTO — Guess, my friend! 

Nert —I cannot! Speak — 

GIANNETTO — (in wild exultation). It was your 
brother! Gabriello! 

Neri — (reeling). No! 

GIANNETTO — You killed your brother, Neri! 

NeErI — (piteously). No! No! No! 

GIANNETTO — (springing forward). Fool! Do 
you doubt me? Take this lamp and see! Go lift him 
up! You'll find him where he fell! And when those 
dead eyes look into your face, remember it was you 
who murdered him! (NeEr1, staggering like a drunk- 
ard, goes into the bedroom, lamp in hand.) 

Fazio — (as Neri disappears). Quick! There is 
not a moment to be lost! (There is a wail from the 
inner room) Hark! Do you hear that? Fly, dear 
master, fly! 

GIANNETTO —I cannot. Something is holding me. 
(A burst of strange laughter from withn.) 

Fazio — (frantically). Enough! Enough! Are 
you not satisfied? 

GIANNETTO — No, I must see the look upon his face. 
He is coming — (NERI appears on the threshold of the 
bedroom. He holds the lamp in one hand; in the other 
GIANNETTO’S white mantle, all spotted with blood. 
GIANNETTTO steps forward, in an ecstasy of horror. 
Fazio has fled). Oh, my enemy! I give and take no 
quarter! Kill me, too! (But Neri does not answer. 
He looks at GIANNETTO with glassy, unseeing eyes, 
then wanders rather uncertainly across the room drag- 
ging the mantle after him.) 

Neri — (faintly). Where are you, love? I have 
been hunting for you! 

GIANNETTO — He is mad! Stark mad! 

Neri — Come back! Come back! I am so lonely, 
dear — 

GIANNETTO — (turning to the shrine). Ah, Holy 
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Virgin! Look into my heart and hear me as I pray 
for both of us— (He kneels and crosses himself) 
(From the garden below again comes the SONG.) 

Neri— Give me your hand! I cannot see the 
way — 

GIANNETIO — Ave Maria, gratia plena — 

(Curtain) 


“WEDDING BELLS” 
An American Comedy in Three Acts 
By SALIspuRY FIELD 


“ WEDDING BELLS ” was produced at the Harris 
Theatre November 12, 1919, and continued there suc- 
cessfully until the middle of April. It proved a typical 
American comedy of the lighter type, dipping occasion- 
allly into situations that are frankly farcical, and being 
dependent for its popularity rather more upon its 
cleverness of characterization than upon its smart- 
ness of dialogue. 

Reginald Carter is about to be married to Marcia 
Hunter. In his New York apartment he is cleaning 
out such accumulated “incriminating evidence” as 
still remains in his desk. In the process he is senti- 
mentally reminded of a romance that had threatened, 
a year and a half before, to “ wreck his life.” Though 
neither his friends nor his fiancee were aware of the 
fact, Reginald had been married. Now confession is 
being forced upon him. He relates the circumstances 
to Spencer Wells, “a gay, irrepressible young man, 
decidedly English in appearance and manner,” who has 
long been his best friend and is to be his best man. 
“Tt happened on my way to Japan,” he explains. 
“We met in Santa Barbara. We were at the same 
hotel. Her name was Rosalie.” 


SpPENcER—Rosalie. Pretty name, that. 
Reccie — It was very romantic. I put my shoes 
outside my door to be cleaned. Her dog chewed one 
185 
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of them up. And — and two days later we were mar- 
ried. 

SPENCER — By Jove! You didn’t lose very much 
time. 

REGGIE — (turns to Spencer). You see, she was 
going to Japan, too, and she had her ticket on the 
same boat. 

SPENCER — Oh, that’s why you married her? 

Reccie — (hotly). Nothing of the sort! It was 
a love match. You’ve no idea how wonderful she was, 
Spencer. 

SPENCER — Yes, I have. They’re always wonder- 
ful. But what happened? 

REGGIE — (sighing). You know how I've always 
admired red hair. 

SPENCER — Yes,— but what’s that got to do with it? 

Reccie — Everything! One day at luncheon, I ad- 
mired a woman in the dining room who had red hair 
—and the next day Rosalie dyed her hair red. Oh! 
I was furious, and I told her she looked like a—a— 

SPENCER — Yes, I know. 

Reccig — And she said it was plain I preferred that 
kind of woman, for the woman I’d admired looked 
like a — like a — 

SPENCER — Exactly! 

Reccrr — And then she left us. 

SPENCER — Us? 

Reccie — Me and the dog. 

SPENCER — And you didn’t follow her? 

Reccie —I couldn’t, old chap, I came down with 
the measles. 

SPENCER — MEASLES? 

RecciE— Yes, measles. Caught ’em, from some 
kids at the hotel. I was ill quite a long time. 

SPENCER — Well, why didn’t you send Jackson after 
her? 

Reccir — I didn’t have Jackson then. 
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SPENCER— Yes, but after you got well. Didn’t 
you try to find her after you got well? 

Reccir — Of course I tried. But by that time she’d 
disappeared completely. I couldn’t find a trace of 
her — not a trace. 

SPENCER — Yes, but somebody must have known 
where she was. Didn’t her people know? Who were 
her people? 

Reccie —I don’t know. 

SPENCER — Don’t know? 

REGGIE — You see, the few days we were together 
I was so busy talking about myself — that I didn’t have 
time — 

SPENCER — Naturally —naturally. But go on. 
Tell me. what happened. 

Reccie — Well, I was feeling awfully down at the 
time — blue, you know. And I knew she wouldn’t 
have left me like that if she’d really cared—and I 
couldn’t find her—and I had my ticket —and there 
was a boat sailing from San Francisco — 

SPENCER — And so you went to Japan? 

Reccie — Yes. And a month later —at Kobe — 
or maybe it was Nagasaki—I received word from 
her lawyer that she’d divorced me. 

SpeNcER— Oh! She divorced you! 

Reccie — Of course. I couldn’t be marrying Marcia 
tomorrow if she hadn’t, couldI? 

SPENCER — Did you ever hear from her again? 

Reccizg — Not a word.. I don’t mind telling you, 
Spencer, it nearly wrecked my whole life. I don’t sup- 
pose I would ever have looked at another woman as 
long as I lived —if I hadn’t met Marcia. 


Reggie would have told Marcia, he explains, but 
“hang it all—a chap can’t tell about the woman he 
loved yesterday to the girl he loves today. It isn’t 
decent.’ But Marcia has discovered the truth. When 
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she went with Reggie to apply for the marriage license 
the story of the first Mrs. Carter had to be told — 
and she was furious. Also curious. Therefore she 
has followed her intended to learn the details. “I 
think it was outrageous for you to be married and 
divorced like that without telling me a word about 
it,” she insists. 


Reccie — Well, you know about it now, don’t you? 

Marcia — Yes, no thanks to you! 

Reccre — That’s just it. I knew you wouldn’t thank 
me for telling you so—so I didn’t tell you. 

Marcia— But you haven’t told me anything. 
(Pause) Why did you get married if you didn’t in- 
tend to stay married? 

Reccie —I did intend to stay married. 

Marcia — Then why didn’t you? Had you known 
her long? 

Reccie — N-not very. 

Marcia — Who introduced you? 

Reccie — Nobody. 

Marcia — What? 

ReGGIE—I mean somebody who wasn’t exactly 
anybody. (Lightly) You see she had a little dog, 
and — and I met her through the little dog. 

Marcia — (turns away). Oh! She was _ that 
kind of a woman! 

Reccie — She wasn’t that kind of a woman. Look 
here, Marcia, I know you’re disappointed in me and 
— well, if you want to chuck me, it isn’t too late, you 
know. 

Marcia — (horrified). What! And not get mar- 
ried tomorrow? 

Reccie — Well, you don’t seem to care for me very 
much. 

Marcia — Why, Reggie! How can you say that? 
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Reccie — Because if you really cared for me you 
wouldn’t make me so unhappy. 

Marcia — Unhappy? 

Reccig — Yes, Marcia, unhappy. I want to for- 
get about the past and you won’t let me. 

Marcia — But Reggie! 

Reccie — When I asked you to be my wife, I 
thought the past was buried. But today has brought 
it all back. I want to forget it, I tell you! I want 
to forget it! 

Marcia — Did you — did you love her? 

REGGIE — Yes. 

Marcia — (to him). Do you—love her now? 

REGGIE — I tell you I’d forgotten until today. And 
I'll forget tomorrow. Only please don’t think about 
it any more! Please! 


So Marcia agrees to forgive—and forget as much 
as she can, though forgetting will be difficult. And 
that’s settled. Then it transpires that Marcia also has 
loved another—and given him up. Douglas Ord- 
way, a youthful poet, subject to attacks of verse and 
passion in the spring, has confessed his great love for 
her, and she has admitted her liking for him — but 
Reggie is the better match and Marcia has made her 
choice. Still she hopes Douglas will go on loving 
her. “It’s very comforting to a girl to know that 
someone is going to love her after she’s married.” 
And she bids him a fond goodbye — forever. 

That night Reginald is to give his farewell bachelor 
dinner. The arrangements are all completed, and his 
friends leave him that he may rest a bit before the 
great send-off. He has just stretched himself out 
on the lounge when Jackson announces a caller, a 
“Mme. Brousseau.” Reggie doesn’t know, and 
doesn’t care to know, any Mme. Brousseau. He wants 
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to rest. But Jackson is rather stubborn about it. 
Mme. Broussean having given him $10 to arrange the 
interview he feels it must be arranged some way. 
So finally he prevails upon his master to see the 
lady, and —* Rosalie” enters. Her hair is no longer 
red, but she is so chic and charming that neither the 
Diety nor the audience can blame Reggie for what 
happens later. Jackson goes out, closing the door 
softly behind him.” 


RosaLtie — Reggie! (They stare at each other.) 

Reccir — Rosalie! 

RosaLig —I—I suppose you’re surprised to see 
me. 

Reccir — Surprised! I should say I was! 

RosaLig — I —I hope it’s a pleasant surprise. 

Reccig — Pleasant? Why, I was thinking about 
you only a minute ago. It’s the nicest thing that ever 
happened to me, your dropping in to see me like this. 

Rosatig — (Who has been agitated and not at all 
sure of her welcome, gains confidence as she goes on) 
Yes, that’s it. I—I just dropped in. You see, I 
-only arrived this morning, and I found your address 
in the telephone book, so—1—thought I’d cail and 
get my dog. 

Reccie — Your dog? ; 

RosaLiE — Yes, Pinky — the dog I left with you in 
Santa Barbara. (As RecciE ts silent) Don’t tell me 
anything has happened to him! 

Reccize — I’m awfully sorry, Rosalie. 

RosaLiE — Then something has happened! 

REGGIE — Yes. 

RosaLig — He — he’s not dead? 

Reccie — 1 hope he’s not dead. He was stolen. 

ROSALIE — Stolen? 

REGGIE — Yes. 
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RosaLigE — Poor Pinky! I think you might have 
taken better care of him. 

Recciz — I couldn’t take care of him, Rosalia. The 
day after you left me, I came down with — an illness 
—a severe illness. I was sick quite a long time. 

ROSALIE — You poor boy! What was it? 

Reccie —It was—er—measles. (As ROSALIE 
laughs) 1 can assure you, for a man of my age, 
measles is no laughing matter. 

RosaLigE — So you turned red — like my hair, 

Reccie — Yes. And I looked like the devil —and 
so did you. 

RosaLiE —I know I did, Reggie. That’s one rea- 
son I ran away. 

RecGig — It was? 

RosaLig — But I thought of course you’d follow 
me. 

Reccie — Well, you see I was angry with you for 
leaving me like that. And when I got over being 
angry, I had measles. And you can’t follow anybody 
anywhere when you've got measles. And then, when 
I did try to find you, | couldn’t—and I knew you 
didn’t love me any more — and I’d lost your dog — 

RosaLige — Then you did try to find me? 

Recciz —I should say I did! I hired detectives and 
everything ! 

RosaLige — Did you honestly. 

Reccig — Yes, I did. And before I got through 
I had a photograph or description of every red-headed 
woman in California. (Sadly) But none of them 
was you. 

RosaLigE — Yet you went to Japan. 

Reccige — Well, I had to go somewhere, didn’t I? 

RosaLig — Yes, but we were going there together. 
If you’d really cared, you wouldn’t have gone there 
alone. 
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Reccie —I would too, because I did. And I 
wouldn’t do a thing I did if I wouldn’t do it. (Pause) 
Besides, you had no right to leave me like that and 
hide so I couldn’t find you. (Pause) And then to 
divorce me on the grounds of desertion. I didn’t 
desert you. You deserted me. 

Rosatig — (smiling). I know. But the courts in 
California are so obliging. Did you like Japan, Reg- 
gie? 

Reccie — No. 

RosaLie — Did you go to China, too? 

REGGIE — Yes. 

Rosatig — Did you like China? 

Reccig — No. And I went to India and I didn’t 
like India. And I came back to California and I 
didn’t like California and I returned to New York and 
I didn’t like New York. 

RosaLiE — Why didn’t you like them, Reggie? 

Reccie — You know very well why —I missed you. 
Everywhere I went I missed you. And then to have 
you come and see me like this. (Taking her card 
from pocket and studying it) Somehow I’d hoped 
you wouldn’t marry again. 

RosaLi—E — Marry again? What do you mean? 
(As she sees card in his hand.) 

REGGIE — (reading from card). Madame Brous- 
seau. 

RosaLtig — Oh, that— (Goes up to piano stands 
pensive over the keys, one of which she faintly strikes.) 

ReccirE — Oh, Rosalie, how could you? 

RosaLtig— Then you don’t believe in marrying 
again? 

ReccIE — (emphatically). No! (Startled by what 
he has said and hastily changing the subject) 1 mean 
one doesn’t — one shouldn’t — (Desperately) Did — 
did Mr.— Monsieur Brousseau come to town, too? 

Rosatie — No, Reggie. Why? 
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Sets (throws card on table). Oh, noth- 
ingly so: 


Reginald and Rosalie are very happy in that re- 
union — except when Reggie thinks of his wedding 
next day. Even then Rosalie, pretending to know 
nothing about it, is not exactly depressed. Two or 
three times Rosalie suggests that she really must be 
going. She is off for Santa Barbara next day, and 
there is packing to do. And Reggie is “‘ going south, 
too.” So it seems they must say “Goodbye, after 
all.” But Reggie can’t think of that. Surely they 
can have one more dinner before they separate — 
forever! Suddenly Reggie has an inspiration. They 
will dine together —in his apartment. He was giv- 
ing a party—to some men. But he will put them off 
some way, if she’ll only say she will come. 


Rosatie — No, Reggie, I won’t let you. 

Reccie — But I want to, Rosalie, I never wanted 
anything so much in my life. Besides, it’s only a 
stag party — just a lot of men. 

RosaLiz — Oh, if it’s only men! You’re sure you’d 
rather haze just me? 

Reccre — You know I would. You’ll come? 

RosaLig — Why, yes, Reggie. I'll come with pleas- 
ure. 

Recciz — Rosalie! It’s so sweet of you to come. 
I’m so glad you’re coming. I don’t know what to 
do. 

RosaLig — Well, you might tell me what time din- 
ner is. 

Recci— — Any time you say. 

RosaLir — Eight o’clock ... 


Reccir — You're sure this isn’t all a dream, Rosalie? 
You’re sure you’re really coming back? 
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Rosalie — (at door). Yes, Reggie. 

Recciz — Cross your heart, and hope to die if you 
don’t. 

RosALiE — (smiling and crossing her heart). Cross 
my heart and hope to die if I don’t. Au revoir, Reg- 


gie. . 


And so it is arranged that Reggie will send word to 
Spencer Wells that he is to take over the bachelor din- 
ner at the club because he (Reggie) has suddenly been 
taken ill. “ And remember,” he warns Jackson, 
“Mme. Brousseau and I are not to be disturbed, no 
matter what happens. Are you quite sure you. un- 
derstand?” “TI understand perfectly, sir,” replies the 
knowing Jackson; “ perfectly.” 


Act II 


It is nine o’clock of the same evening. Reggie and 
Rosalie are still at dinner, and the echo of their laugh- 
ter can be heard through the doors of the dining room. 
Presently they appear. Rosalie never looked more 
charming, nor was Reggie ever in higher spirits. They 
have had such a good time remembering Santa Barbara 
and the glorious days that preceded their foolish 
quarrel over Rosalie’s red hair. At the piano Rosalie 
plays the little song that used to make Pinkie howl so 
amusingly, and Reggie, to complete the picture, agrees 
to howl just as Pinkie did. They quarrel again, over 
the color of the rose on the piano, but it is a foolish 
love quarrel —and quickly made up. 


Recei1r — Oh, Rosalie, why didn’t we end that other 
quarrel like this. 

RosaLigE — How could we when you didn’t say you 
were sorry. 

ReccIE — Well, I was sorry — afterwards. 
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RosaLig — Yes. But afterwards was too late. 

Reccie — It shouldn’t have been too late. If you’d 
really cared it wouldn’t have been too late. But you 
didn’t care— And now you’re married to someone 
else. 

ON ot aa thought we agreed not to talk about 
that. ' 

Reccie— Yes. We’re going to be happy while we 
can. (Pouring out two liquers) Have some? 

RosaLige — What is it? 

RecciE — What do you think? 

RosaLigE— Not Cointreau? (As REGGIE nods 
“yes”) Why, I haven’t had any since I was in 
Santa Barbara. 

ReEccIE — (coming down). Well, I should hope 
not! Cointreau’s our drink. (Handing her glass) 
The old toast, Rosalie. ‘ 

Rosalie — (puzzled). The old toast? (Remem- 
bering). Oh, you mean the one about — the one you 
taught me when — 

Reccie — (eagerly). Yes, that one. 

RosaLig — (extending her glass). Forever — 

Reccie— And ever— (They touch glasses and 
drink.) 

RosaLig — (dreamily). Today is forever. To- 
morrow comes never. 

REGGIE — (shivering at the thought of tomorrow, 
takes glass from her). Let’s not talk about tomor- 


TOW. 


They go back again to their happy yesterdays. Reg- 
gie produces the very shoe that Pinkie had chewed the 
morning they met. “I didn’t have a ribbon. I didn’t 
have a photograph of you — or even a letter. I didn’t 
have anything but this... . I’ve always kept it, be- 
cause if it hadn’t been for Pinkie’s chewing it, I’d 
never have met you... . I tell you, Rosalie, Pinkie 
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was some dog. (Proudly displaying scar on wrist) 
See that scar? That’s where he bit me.” 


RosaLtie.— He didn’t mean to bite you. 

Reccrz — Of course not. Why that dog fairly wor- 
shipped me. Only bit me twice. I felt terribly when 
he was stolen, Rosalia. You see he was all I had 
left. (Puts shoe in box.) 

Rosavig — Let’s not talk about Pinky any more. 

Reccir — (lays box beside him). Well, there’s an- 
other thing. Your lawyer didn’t ——I mean he should 
have —I mean— Hang it all, Rosalie, I’m rich, and 
I ought to pay you alimony. 

RosaLig — Why, Reggie! Of course not. 

Reccie— But Id love to. (Eagerly) You 
needn’t tell anybody about it. Just send your lawyer 
to my lawyer and they’ll fix it up between them. And 
then I’ll know you'll never want for anything. 

RosaLig — But I have everything I need. I have 
really. 

Reccie — Yes, but the time might come when 
you didn’t. Please let me settle something on you, 
Rosalie. 

RosaLiE —I couldn’t, Reggie. But you’re a dear 
to think of it. 

ReccigE — I’m not. I’m a swine. Rosalie, tomor- 
row I’m — 

RosaLiz — (rises, interrupting him). I thought we 
agreed not to talk about tomorrow. 

Reccie — We did. But there’s something I’ve got 
to tell you sooner or later. 

RosaALtig — Let’s make it later, then. 

Reccie —I ought to have told you this afternoon. 
Only if I had you wouldn’t have come to dinner. And 
if I told you now, you’d go home. 

RosaLig — Then I forbid you to tell me. I don’t 
want to go home yet. I’m having a wonderful time. 
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Is bs it because of Monsieur Brousseau that 
you—! 

Reccie— No! Yes! Let’s not talk about him, 
either. 

Rosatige — Are you jealous of him, Reggie? 

Reccie —I hate him. Rosalie, if he ever — (He 
stops abruptly.) 

RosaLiE — What were you going to =3y, Reggie? 

Reccie — Nothing. 

Rosalie — That isn’t true. 

Reccie—I know it. I was going to say some- 
thing. Only it seems so disloyal to talk about some- 
one who — (He stops.) 

RosaLig — Reggie, I'd no idea you were such a 
Puritan. 

ReccieE — I’m not a Puritan. If I were, I wouldn’t 
be making love to another man’s wife. 

RosaLig — But you haven’t been making love to 
me. 

ReccieE — I have, too. If you knew anything about 
me, you’d know that every time I’ve looked at you 
I’ve told you I loved you. 

Rosatig — But you don’t love me. 

Reccie —I do love you. I’ve always loved you. 
(As RosaLie puts her handkerchief to her eyes and 
sits L of table) Why Rosalie, dearest! What is 
it? 

RosaLige—I—I suppose it’s because I—I’m 
happy, Reggie. You see, when I came here this 
afternoon, I—I— didn’t know what had happened 
to you. I—TJI hadn’t seen you for so long, and — and 
I thought perhaps — perhaps there might be someone 
else. (She glances at him to see how he takes this. 
REGGIE starts guiltily and looks front) But when you 
told me — and oh, it was sweet to hear you say it — 
that you thought — you thought it was wrong to marry 
again, 1 —I felt so guilty. 
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Reccte — So did I— (She looks at him) I mean 
one does get lonely. And one marries again just be- 
cause — 

Rosatie— No! No! One doesn’t marry again if 
one cares. (As he looks at her wonderingly) You 
— you really love me? 

REGGIE — (turns away). Yes, God help me. 

Rosalie — (rise, very alluring). Wve heard that 
God helps those who help themselves. 

REGGIE — (turning to embrace her, then stopping 
gloomily). Not if they help themselves to something 
they’ve no right to. 


At which moment the arrival of Spencer Wells in- 
terrupts the charming tete-a-tete. Spencer just ran 
over to see how dear old Reggie was getting on, know- 
ing he was ill and all that. The boys, having dinner 
at the club, were worried, too. He is a little sur- 
prised at finding Reggie quite himself, and more sur- 
prised at sight of Rosalie. Reggie tries diplomatically 
to avoid introducing them, but Rosalie is not at all 
willing to help him. She, in fact, is quite insistent on 
meeting Spencer, who finally introduces himself. “ My 
name is Spencer Wells. I’m Reggie’s best friend.” 


REGGIE — You are not! 

RosaLie — And I once had the honor of being Reg- 
gie’s wife for a few minutes. 

SPENCER— Oh! I’m awfully glad to meet you. 
It’s a great pleasure to meet any wife of Reggie’s. 

Rosatig — Has he so many wives? 

SPENCER — Oh, no! But he’s going to — 

REGGIE — (sharply). Spencer! 

Rosatie — He’s going to what, Mr. Wells? 

SPENCER — He — he’s going to — to Florida. 

RosaLiz — So he told me. But perhaps—1I only 
say perhaps, Mr. Wells — he’ll change his mind. 
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SPENCER — Oh, I say! You can’t back out at the 
last minute like that. 

Reccie — Don’t worry, I have no idea of backing 
out. 

RosALiE — (smiling). Wait and see, Mr. Wells, 
wait and see. 


There is no end to the interruptions after that. 
Reggie has given orders to both his servants that he is 
not to be disturbed — but that does little good. None 
at all in the case of a newspaper woman who in- 
sists she will stay until she sees Mr. Carter, no mat- 
ter how long it takes. Reggie simply has to see her 
— which gives Rosalie a chance to try to find out a 
few things from Spencer Wells. But she finds Spencer 
fairly alert, in his blundering way, and rather resent- 
ful of her continued interest in Reggie. 


SPENCER — But must we talk about Reggie? Can’t 
you be interested in me a little? 

RosaLtie — My dear man! Do you think I would 
have asked you all these questions if I hadn’t been 
interested in you. You see I wanted to find out what 
kind of a butterfly you were. 

SPENCER — Well, did you find out? 

RosaLtie—TI found out one thing. You certainly 
can keep a secret. 

SPENCER —I say! What’s that got to do with it? 

Rosatig — Nothing, because I know what it is Reg- 
gie told you not to tell me. 

SPENCER — (amused). Oh, you do? 

ROSALIE — Yes, I do — You don’t believe me? 

SPENCER — Well, of course I believe you believe you 
know. , 

Rosatie — But I do know. Keggie told you — 

SPENCER — Yes. 

RosaLig — Not to tell me — 
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SPENCER — Yes. 

RosaLige — Frankly, Mr. Wells, I don’t approve of 
it at all. 

SPENCER — Don’t approve of what? 

RosaLtie — Of Reggie’s marrying that Hunter girl 
tomorrow. 

SPENCER — Well, I’m dashed! Then you did know! 

Rosatie — (laughs). Of course, I did. 

SPENCER — Well, Reggie doesn’t know you know. 

RosaLiz — I know he doesn’t. He’s been trying to 
tell me all evening only I wouldn’t let him. What I 
didn’t count on was his marrying so soon. 

SPENCER — Oh, Reggie always marries in a hurry. 

RosaLie — But his engagement was only announced 
two weeks ago. 

SPENCER — Oh, you knew about it two weeks ago? 

Rosalie — Yes. I read it in the Paris Herald. 

SPENCER— And you hopped on a boat and came 
right over. What? 

RosaLig — Well you don’t think I was going to 
let Reggie wreck his life, do you? What is she like, 
Mr. Wells? 

SPENCER — Who? Marcia? Oh, she’s like a kit- 
ten — purrs and scratches and plays about. 

ROSALIE — Has she — has she red hair? 

SPENCER— No. Marcia’s hair isn’t red. 

Rosalie — (with sigh of relief). Vm glad she 
hasn’t red hair. That’s the one thing I was afraid 
of. You want Reggie to be happy, don’t you? 

SPENCER — Of course I do. 

RosaLtize — Then we must keep him from marry- 
ing that Hunter girl. He’ll never be happy with 
her. 

SPENCER — How do you know he won’t? 

RosaLig — Because he doesn’t love her. 

SPENCER — How do you know he doesn’t? 
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RosALiE — Because he — he likes me better. 

SPENCER — How do you know he does? 

RosALiE — He just the same as told me. 

SPENCER — Did you make him tell you? 

Rosalie — Yes. But if it wasn’t true he wouldn’t 
have told me. 

SPENCER — Why not? I would. 

RosaLig — Yes, but you’re a butterfly. Reggie’s 
not like that. 


Spencer, however, feels that he should remain loyal 
to Marcia. As he sees it, Rosalie had her chance 
and missed it. Now it’s Marcia’s turn. Reggie can’t 
jilt her at the foot of the altar. That wouldn’t be 
at all nice. A line of reasoning that does not impress 
Rosalie at all. Then Marcia and her mother are 
heard in the hall, and it transpires that Rosalie had 
told her maid to phone them just as it was Rosalie 
who had sent for the newspaper woman. She was 
so curious to see what Reggie’s fiancée was like. 
Marcia, like Spencer Wells, suffers too distinct shocks: 
First, on learning that Reggie is not at all ill, and, 
second, that he has deliberately put off his bachelor 
dinner in order to entertain his divorced wife. Nat- 
urally she is furious. “ Why should Reggie treat me 
like this?’ she demands. ‘“ Why, he wasn’t sick at 
all. He just said he was sick so he could invite 
women to dinner.” She crosses the room to face 
Rosalie. ‘“ You can have your old last year’s hus- 
band!” she almost shouts. “I don’t want him!” 


RosALiE — I hope you don’t think I want him. 

Marcia — Well, if you don’t want him, why are 
you here? 

Rosatie — I’ve already told you Reggie invited me 
to dinner. What I didn’t tell you, not wishing to 
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hurt your feelings, was that Reggie not only didn’t 
tell me he was going to be married —he didn’t even 
tell me he was engaged. 

Marcia — But that only makes it worse. 

RosALig — I’m very cross with Reggie. He should 
have told me about you the very first thing this after- 
noon. 

Marcta— Do you hear that mother? She was 
here this afternoon too. 

Mrs. Hunter— But Marcia — 

Marcia — (to Mother). Well you don’t think ’m 
going to marry a man who invites his divorced wife to 
tea and dinner the day before my wedding, do you? I 
tell you, I won’t stand it. I suppose he thinks he’s the 
only man in the world. Well, he isn’t. There are 
plenty of others. Men much nicer than Reggie. 
Why, there’s one breaking his heart for me this min- 
ute. (Looks at SPENCER.) 

Mrs. Hunter — Marcia! 

Marcia — Well, there is. Spencer. 

SPENCER — (jumps from table). Now look here, 
Marcia. There’s no use. 

Marcia — Don’t worry. I don’t mean you. It’s 
Douglas. 

SPENCER — Douglas? 

Marcia — Yes. He’s waiting in the motor. Tell 
him I want him. 

SPENCER — Exactly. I'll fetch him. Oh! Doug- 
las, tender and true. 

Mrs. Hunter — Marcia, why are you sending for 
that Ordway boy? 

Marcia — (indicating RosaLtie). To show some 
one I mean it when I say there are others. 

Mrs. HuntTER — Yes, but — 

Marcia — I’m going to marry Douglas — 

Mrs. Hunter— You’re not. I won’t have it. 
What will people say? 
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Marcia —I don’t care what they say. I’m going 
to marry Douglas. 

Mrs. Hunter — But I tell you — 

Marcia — Now don’t argue, mother. It won’t do 
any good. 

Mrs. HuNTER— (to RosALie). You’re to blame 
for this. 

RosaLig — Yes, I’m afraid I am. But I shouldn’t 
worry about it if I were you. She may change her 
mind. 

Mrs. Hunter — Oh, I hope you're right. Not that 
I believe in divorce, but I can’t seem to like that 
Ordway boy. It’s very uncharitable of me, I know. 
But I’ve read some of his poems, and they seemed 
to me quite immoral — not at all the kind of poems 
one would want the father of one’s grandchildren 
to write. 


Marcia finds she has been leaning on a frail reed in 
Douglas. He is still deeply, passionately, utterly, hope- 
lessly in love with her, and nothing would give him 
greater pleasure than to marry her — but — unfor- 
tunately — he is already married! It wasn’t altogether 
his fault, but — Marcia is not interested in the de- 
tails. With Douglas gone, Marcia changes her tactics. 
She will not lose Reginald, too. Rather than see a 
designing divorcee get him she will magnanimously 
overlook the past and forgive him. Forgive him — 
and hold him to his promise to wed her next day. Reg- 
gie tries to convince her that she should not forgive 
him, that he doesn’t deserve forgiveness, but she is 
satisfied. She will be waiting for him at the church. 
Reggie shows her to her motor and returns, hopelessly 
crest fallen. 


ReccIE — Rosalie, I don’t suppose you'll ever for- 
give me. 
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RosaLig — Why should I forgive you? Has it oc- 
curred to you I might not have accepted your invita- 
tion to dinner if I had known you had a fiancée who 
would come stalking in like a policeman. 

Reccie — But I didn’t know she’d come stalking 
in. I thought I’d provided against that. 

RosaLig — Oh, you didn’t intend I should know 
you were going to be married? 

Recciz —I did intend. you to know it. I was 
going to tell you before you went home. 

Rosatig — Oh! You were saving it for the end 
—as a nice surprise? 

Reccig — Well, I couldn’t have told you before. 

Rosa.ig — Certainly you could have told me before. 

Reccie — No, I couldn’t. Because if I’d told you 
this afternoon, you wouldn’t have come to dinner. 
And I had to see you again — I just had to. 

RosaLig — And why did you have to see me again? 

Reccie — You know very well why. From the mo- 
ment you came into this room this afteznoon, the only 
thing I could think about was seeing you again. 

RosaLiE — Well, now that you’ve seen me again, are 
you satisfied? 

Recor — No. 

RosaLig — But you’re going to marry Miss Hunter 
tomorrow, aren’t you? 

REGGIE — Yes. 

OLE NY are you going to marry her, Reg- 
gie! 

RecciE— Why? I’ve got to. She expects me to 
marry her. Her mother expects me to marry her. 
Everybody expects me to marry her. 

RosaLie — What of that? My mother expected 
me to be a boy and I was a girl. But I didn’t mind. 

Rrccir — That’s just it. You don’t mind. If you’d 
minded, you wouldn’t have come to see me this after- 
noon, and upset my life like this. 
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RosaLie — I didn’t come to see you. I came to get 
my dog. 

Reccire — You always did care more for that damned 
dog than you did for me. 

Rosatig — Well, at least Pinkie was loyal to me. 

RecciE — How do you know he was? He prob- 
ably forgot all about you the day after you left him. 
And even if he didn’t, you don’t think I’m going 
thru life being loyal to another man’s wife do you? 

RosaLige — Why not? Lots of men do. 

ReccieE — Well, I’m not like that. I’m going to 
play the game. 

RosaLtig — You mean you’re going to be loyal to 
Miss Marcia Hunter? 

REGGIE — Yes. 

Rosatige — That’s good. Miss Hunter is charm- 
ing, Reggie. I like her — quite as much as she likes 
me. I’m sure you'll be very happy with her. 

Reccie —I won’t!! How can I be happy with 
her, when I love you? 

RosatiE— Do you call that being loyal to Miss 
Hunter? 

Reccie —I didn’t say I was loyal to Miss Hunter 
— TI said I was going to be. 

RosaLigE — Oh —! Tomorrow? 

ReEcclIE — Yes. 

RosaLige — Well, I hope you have a nice day for 


it... . (Extending her hand) Goodbye. (They 
shake hands. She goes to the doors and throws them 
open.) 


Reccize — Will you—will you kiss me goodbye, 
Rosalie? 

Rosatie — Do you think I should? 

Reccize — No, you shouldn’t, but I wish you would. 
Will you? 

RosaLige — No, Reggie. 

Reccie — All right. I’m sorry I asked you. But 
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don’t think I’m going to let you hang like a black 
cloud over my life. I’m not. Tomorrow I'll have 
a wife — one who appreciates me — one who is kind 
and thoughtful—one who forgives me when I do 
the wrong thing. There was a time, tonight, when I 
felt I’d made a mistake — when the few hours of 
happiness we’ve had together seemed worth more than 
all the future. But I know different now. My fu- 
ture is Marcia’s. I'll be absolutely loyal to her. And 
I won’t wait until tomorrow to begin. Tl begin now 
— tonight. 

RosaLiz — Is this final, Reggie? 

Reccir — Absolutely ! 

Rosatige — Even if I’ve changed my mind. Even 
if I'll say goodbye to you the way you want me to. 

Reccie — (radiantly). Rosalie! Will you? 

RosaLtige— (backs up). No, Reggie. I only 
wanted to find out how loyal you really were. Good- 
night. 


She goes out, smiling sweetly over her shoulder at 
Reggie, who is doing what he can to “express rage” 
—and succeeding admirably. 


Act III 


At 11:30 o’clock next morning all is in readiness 
for the wedding of Reginald Carter and Marcia Hunter 
at St. Martin’s, the bishop himself having consented to 
perform the ceremony. Spencer Wells, feeling 
extraordinarily nippy after a good night’s rest, is 
also ready, having had his white gloves sand-papered 
so there will be little danger of his dropping the 
ring. Reggie, however, is still a trifle low in his 
mind, and nothing seems to cheer him. Even Spencer’s 
suggestion that he try a stimulant is frowned upon. 
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Reccre —I don’t want a cocktail. Spencer, do you 
believe in God? 

SPENCER — Good God, yes. Why? 

Reccie — Nothing. Only it’s a damned solemn 
‘thing to get married —especially the second time. 
And you get to thinking about things, and wonder- 
ing. (He kneels down by sofa.) 

SPENCER — (in an awed voice). Are you going to 
pray? 

Reccie — No, you idiot! I’m looking for some- 
thing. (He reaches under sofa and secures Pinkie’s 
chewed shoe.) 

SPENCER — (Eyeing shoe). What are you going 
to do—throw old shoes at yourself when you get 
married? 

ReccIr — This isn’t a shoe, Spencer, it’s a symbol. 
‘ If it hadn’t been for this shoe I mightn’t have met 
Rosalie. I said I was going to keep it as long as I 
lived. But I’m beginning a new life today, and I’m 
going to begin it right. I’ve got to. After the way 
Marcia acted last night it’s the only thing to do. She 
has a noble nature, Spencer. (Picks up wastebasket 
and throws shoe into it) So that’s the end of that. 

SPENCER — Goodbye Rosalie, what? 

Reccie— Yes. I’ve put Rosalie out of my life. 
I’m never going to even think of her again. 


At which point the door opens and Rosalie enters, 
cheerily. She has come, presumably, to see her maid, 
who happens to be the wife of Reggie’s man. But 
Reggie is suspicious. He believes she is there merely 
to devil him. 


Rosalie — (to Reccie). I wish I could have found 
time to go to your wedding, Reggie, but you see how 
it is — 
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fering tortures you would only laugh at me. If I was 
dying you wouldn’t raise a finger to save me. 

RosaLig — (smiling). You're wrong, Reggie. I 
would raise a finger. (She raises one finger.) 

Recor — (further enraged). 1 don’t know what 
I ever saw in you. You're not even a human being. 
You’re a devil, that’s what you are. But I’m through. 
If you don’t believe me, look in the wastebasket. 


As Reggie rushes away,to church, not at all in the 
humor of a happy bridegroom, Rosalie smilingly picks 
the shoe out of the wastebasket, rings for Reggie’s 
valet and has him bring in one of Reggie’s traveling 
bags. In the bag she carefully packs the shoe. Then 
she sends for Douglas Ordway, Douglas being the 
youth who wanted so much to marry Marcia Hunter, 
but could not because he had inadvertently, as it were, 
already married another. Rosalie has discovered acci- 
dently, as frequently happens in farce, that she knows 
the woman; that she was an English girl Douglas had 
met on a Surrey farm, and that she had no right to 
marry Douglas, because she, too, had been married 
before to a man in her own class. Later she had 
gone into service and was even now Rosalie’s maid. 
This leaves Douglas free to marry Marcia —if she is 
not already married to Reggie. Which Rosalie has 
reason to suspect she is not. Her suspicions are con- 
firmed when the wedding party comes trooping back 
to the house. The bishop, having learned from a note 
he received just before the hour set for the wedding 
that Reggie is a divorced man, had refused to perform 
the ceremony. Reggie has gone in search of a “ regu- 
lar” clergyman who will not be so strict, and every- 
body is terribly excited. 


Mrs. Hunter— Think what it meant! Every- 
body there — St. Martin’s crowded — the bridesmaids 
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ready — the altar decorated —and Reginald divorced. 
(She breaks down and wipes her eyes.) 

DoucLas — (hopefully). Mrs. Hunter, I’ve never 
been divorced. 

Marcia — Do you hear that, Mother? Douglas has 
never been divorced. He’s never been married either. 
He only thought he was. 

SPENCER — What? 

Marcia — Yes, Spencer. An unscrupulous adven- 
turess took advantage of his youth and inexperience. 
She already had a husband. 

SPENCER — By Jove! Did she though? 

Marcia — Yes. (To Mrs. HunTER) So you see, 
mother. I can be married in St. Martin’s after all — 
if I marry Douglas. 

DoucLas — (takes her hand). My angel! 

Marcia — (she withdraws hand shrewishly). Be 
quiet ! 

Mrs. Hunter — (harshly). But Marcia, you can’t 
do a thing like that. People will think you’re crazy. 

Marcia—I don’t care if they do. Besides, they 
think ’m crazy, anyway, trying to marry a divorced 
man like that in St. Martin’s. 

Mrs. Hunter — But Marcia! 

Marcia — (smiles at Douctas). Now don’t argue, 
mother. I’ve made up my mind. 


Making up her mind was easy enough — but who 
is to tell Reggie? And what will he think? Perhaps 
he will hold her to her promise, after all. Then Reg- 
gie enters, all enthusiasm at having found his clergy- 
man. 


Reccie—It’s all right. ‘I’ve got him. He’s a 
Presbyterian. He’s a regular human being, too. 
Didn’t seem to care that— (he snaps his fingers) 
when I told him I’d been divorced. (Others have 
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listened indifferently. Seeing Douctas) Oh, hullo, 
Douglas! Did you hear about the way they treated 
us at St. Martin’s? A nice thing to do to us, wasn’t 
it? Why I’ve been a stockholder — I mean pewholder 
—in that Church for years. 

Marcia — But Reggie, they couldn’t help it. 

Reccie — Certainly they could. Who gave them 
the land they built their old church on? My father. 
Who left them a hundred thousand dollars in his will? 
My father. And that Bishop? Who got him his 
job? 

SPENCER — Your father. 

Reccie — Exactly! And they wouldn’t even sus- 
pend one of their bylaws for me! Talk about grati- 
tude — they don’t know what it means! (Suddenly 
conscious that they are all regarding him gravely) 
What’s the matter? Anything wrong? 

Marcia — Tell him, mother. 

Mrs. Hunter— (up and down L). I will not. 

Marcia — (appealingly to SPENCER). Spencer! 

SPENCER — Not on your life! 

Marcia — Douglas? 

DoucLas — (stepping forward bravely). Yes, it’s 
my place to tell him. Reggie, I’m about to impart — 
we think you should know —it has become necessary 
that you should be informed — (He pauses and clears — 
his throat) Reggie— (Stopping and glancing de- 
sparingly at Marcia) I can't tell him. 

Reccie — (irritably). Tell me what? What’s the 
matter with everybody? 

Marcia — It’s about the minister you telephoned to, 
Reggie. 

Reccie — Didn’t you tell me to telephone for a min- 
ister ? 

Marcia — Yes, but— Reggie, you know how 
mother has set her heart on my being married in St. 
Martin’s. 
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Reccie — Yes, Marcia. But it can’t be done. 
There isn’t any way. 

Marcia — I know a way, Reggie. 

Reccie — You do? What is it? 

Marcia — Well, you see, the only reason we can’t 
be married in St. Martin’s is because you’ve been 
divorced. So I thought, in order not to disappoint 
mother — 

Reccie— Yes. Go on. 

Marcia—In order not to disappoint mother — 
(She begins to weep, and flies to her mother, burying 
her face in her shoulder, in a mufiled voice) Mother, 
you tell him. 

Mrs. Hunter — Yes, darling. (To ReacIe) 
Reginald, if I had a son I couldn’t be any fonder of 
him than I am of you. If my little Stephen had lived 
he would be almost your age. First my poor dear 
husband passed away. Then my little Stephen — 
(Overcome at the tender recollection, she weeps on 
Marcia.) 

RecciE — (to SPENCER in a hushed voice). For 
God’s sake, Spencer! What’s the matter? 

SPENCER— (in a hushed voice). Little Stephen. 
He passed away, you know. 

Reccig— Oh! (After a pause) But what’s that 
got to do with it? 

SPENCER — (in a low voice). Nothing. 

REGGIE — (bewildered). But hang it all. (To 
Marcia) Look here, Marcia. You’re hiding some- 
thing from me. 

Marcia — (uncovering a tearful face). Yes. 


Finally the truth is told and Reggie knows that 
Marcia has definitely decided to marry Douglas. It 
will be much simpler that way, she explains, seeing 
that mother would be so disappoitited without a wed- 
ing in St. Martin’s. “Oh, I’m so ashamed to tell you, 
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Reggie. I don’t suppose you'll ever forgive me. But 
I don’t think I ever loved you as much as a girl should 
love the man she’s going to marry. And even if I 
did, I don’t now, because I love Douglas more, and — 


Reccie — Do you mean to tell me you want to marry 
Douglas instead of me? 

Marcia — (humbly). Yes, please. 

Reccie— (looks around). Well, I think you 
might have mentioned it before. This is a pretty time 
to tell me about it. 

Marcia — Then you won’t give me up? 

ReEcclE — Certainly I'll give you up. I’m delighted 
to give you up. Nothing would please me more. 

Marcia — You darling! 


So Reggie finds himself with a Presbyterian min- 
ister, a wedding ring and a developing grouch on his 
hands. Nobody loves him and he is quite depressed. 
Even Rosalie’s increasing good humor fails to cheer 
him. 


ROSALIE — Reggie — can I be of any help? 
Reccie —I don’t need any help — I’m going away. 
RosaLig;j— Where are you going? 

Reccie — I don’t know where I’m going —if I knew 
I wouldn’t go there. 

RosaLiz — Oh, if that’s where you’re going. Here’s 
your bag. (Picks up bag — brings it down.) 

ReccIE — (grabs other handle of bag). Leave that 
bag alone. 

RosaLie — But I want to help. 

ReccieE —I don’t want any help—I want my bag. 
(Pulls bag open. Seeing shoe) Who put that shoe 
in my bag? 

RosALig — (snatching shoe and returning it to bag). 
I did. (They drop bag on floor.) 
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REGGIE — (taking it out and throwing it on table). 
Well, I don’t want it. 

RosaLig — Why, Reggie! You said you were go- 
ing to keep that shoe as long as you lived. 

Reccie — Yes. And you said you were going to 
love, honor and obey me as long as you lived. And 
what did you do? You left me three days after you 
said it. 

RosaLige — And why did I leave you? What did 
you tell me I looked like? 

ReccieE— Well, you did look like one with that 
damned red hair. 

RosaLtie —I had a perfect right to dye my hair. 
Not many women would have made the sacrifice I 
did. 

ReEccIE — Sacrifice ? 

RosaLie — Certainly it was a sacrifice. You don’t 
suppose I wanted red hair, do you. But my husband 
liked red hair. So I—poor deluded creature — tried 
to give him what he wanted. 

Recciz — I never wanted you to have red hair. I 
hate red hair. But of course ’m to blame. Oh, yes! 
I’m to blame for everything! It’s my fault you ran 
away — it’s my fault you dyed your hair—it’s my 
fault your dog was stolen. 


But it transpires that ‘“ Pinky” was not stolen. 
Rosalie had had him all the time. “It seemed too 
much to lose a husband and a perfectly good dog,” 
she explains to Reggie, “so I wired the porter at your 
hotel, and he sent me ‘ Pinky’ by express.” 

“Well, I’m damned!” shouts Reggie. “And I 
paid that porter five dollars a day just to keep looking 
for that dog.” 


RosaLig — (to Pinky). Do you hear that, Pinky? 
He thought it was wonderful. And he had your boo- 
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ful shoe all ready for you. (To Reccie) Give Pinky 
his shoe, Reggie. 

Reccie — (happily). Yes. (He picks up shoe) 
No! (He throws it down) I’m damned if I’m going 
to give my shoe to another man’s dog. 

RosaLiz — But he isn’t, Reggie. He’s our dog — 
yours and mine. 

Recciz — Yes. That’s what you tell all your hus- 
hands. 

Rosatig — But I haven’t any husband. 

Reccie — My God! Did you divorce that French- 
man, too? 

RosaLig — There wasn’t any Frenchman. 

Reccie — What? 

RosaLiz — No, Reggie. When I called on you yes- 
terday afternoon, I was afraid you wouldn’t see me 
so I sent in my dress-maker’s card. 

Recci—E — Then you didn’t marry anybody? 

RosaLiE — No, Reggie. 

Reccie — Oh, Rosalie! (There is broad smile of 
joy flitting over RecINALp’s face as he embraces 
Rosavig, followed by an expression of determination 
suggesting that she will certainly have a time of it tf 
She ever tries to get away from him again.) 


“MAMMA’S AFFAIR” 
An American Comedy in Three Acts 
By RAcHEL BARTON BUTLER 


WHEN Oliver Morosco, the New York producer, 
heard that John Craig, of the Castle Square Stock 
Company in Boston, had withdrawn his annual offer 
of a $500 prize for the best play written by a student 
of Prof. George Baker’s *‘ English 47” class of Har- 
vard and Radcliffe, he immediately substituted a prize 
of his own for a like amount, to be awarded under the 
same terms. 

As a result of this offer some forty plays were sub- 
mitted to the Morosco office during the fall and early 
winter, and of the forty ‘““Mamma’s Affair,” a satirical 
comedy written by Rachel Barton Butler, an alumnus 
of the Baker class, was awarded the prize. It was 
produced at the remodeled Little Theatre in New 
York, Monday evening Jan. 29, was well received, both 
by its reviewers and a public attracted to it, possibly 
by reason of its exploitation as “the Harvard prize 
play.” After five weeks in this theatre the play was 
transferred to the Fulton Theatre, (Feb. 9,) where it 
added an additional eight weeks to its run. 

““Mamma’s Affair” is the story of a sentimental 
hypochondriac. “It pleases her to think that she is 
ill and thereby absorb all the energy and attention of 
every human being in contact with her.” For two 
years Eve Orrin and her mamma have been traveling 
in search of Mrs. Orrin’s health. They have been ac- 
companied on this pilgrimage by Mrs. Orrin’s dearest 
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girlhood friend, Mrs. Marchant, and the latter’s son, 
Henry. It is the desire of both mothers that Henry 
shall marry Eve, in the expectation that the great love 
they bear each other will thus be perpetuated. Henry 
is quite agreeable to the arrangement and Eve has ac- 
cepted him, though more “‘ on mamma’s account ” than 
her own. They have now arrived at “The Wil- 
lows,” a hotel in the Massachusetts hills where Mrs. 
Orrin and Mrs. Marchant had gone to school, and it 
is here the wedding of the young people is to take 
place within the month. 

In the hotel Mrs. Orrin’s room has been selected 
with great care, with Mrs. Marchant superintending 
the arrangements, Henry executing them and Eve 
bustling about nervously to see that they are perfect. 


Mrs. MarcHant— Henry dear— Did you speak 
to the proprietor about the extra pillows for Grace? 

Henry —I did, Mother. 

Mrs. M.— And did you explain dear Grace might 
have to have all her meals in her rooms? 

Henry — Yes. 

Mrs. M.— Is this the quiet side of the house? 

Henry — It is— 

Mrs. M.— And could you arrange for our suite 
near, so I can be close to dear Grace? 

Henry — It is directly across the hall. 

Mrs. M.—(letting out a breath of relief). Henry 
dear, you’re perfect. 

Henry —(modestly). Thank you. 

Mrs. M.—I have the strangest feeling! It’s as if 
something terrible were going to happen. 

Henry —(impatiently). My dear mother — 

Mrs. M—My son! My feelings are an infallible 
guide! Poor Grace — 

Henry — There’s nothing going to happen to Mrs. 
Orrin, mother. 
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Mrs. M.—I can’t help it. I have a terrible pre- 
monition that Grace is going to be ill. 

Henry — Mrs. Orrin will be delighted to be ill if 
you'll just speak to her about it, mother. 


Henry, “a tall, hay colored young man, with soul- 
ful eyes and a sonorous voice,” is much more con- 
cerned about his approaching marriage and Eve’s at- 
titude toward him than he is about Mrs. Orrin, a state 
of mind he reveals in their first scene together. 


Henry — Only a month — just for a short month 
—and there will be no separation—no moment we 
must share with others—no time when we shall be 
apart! 

Eve —(steadily but without warmth). No, Henry. 

Henry — To call you — my wife! I cannot believe 
such happiness awaits for me. “ Forsaking all others, 
cleave only unto him so long as ye both shall live.” 

Eve—(absently and slowly). It’s a very long 
promise — isn’t it? 

Henry—Long! (He takes her hand in his) 
Don’t you wish it were longer? Don’t you wish we 
could promise for eternity? 

Eve — Henry —if you'll open the shutters — 

Henry — O! 

Eve — Dear! Mamma tires so— when she has to 
wait — 

Henry — Everything tires your mother except hav- 
ing you hang over her, kissing and petting her. If it 
comes to fatigue, /’m tired of never having you to my- 
self for an instant without a howl from your mother. 

Eve— Henry! You know how delicate Mamma is! 

Henry — She isn’t delicate! She only thinks she 
is. 

Eye— Henry! You’re cruel! Every doctor we’ve 
ever had has said — 
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Henry — Every doctor you’ve ever had has been a 
fashionable toadier —who’s found out what your 
mother wanted to have and has let her have it — 
from brain fever to floating kidney! 

Eve — Henry! 

Henry — The one doctor in Kalamazoo who was 
poor enough to tell her the truth — you dismissed at 
his first call. 

Eve — And perfectly properly! He was not a com- 
petent physician. To dare to speak so to mamma! 
Please, please, Henry, try to understand her! 

Henry —(grimly, exasperated). I understand your 
mother — you yourself look a great deal sicker than 
she does. 

Eve — Will you get mamma, Henry? I'll open the 
shutters. (They bring Mrs. Orrin in. She is a 
frail, slender little lady, very pale-eyed, with a sweet, 
indefinite voice and lifeless hair, Whatever the pre- 
vailing mode she always somehow conveys the idea of 
trailing. She is a determined sentimentalist and her 
voice drips as honey from the comb. Her smile 
matches the voice.” ) 

Mrs. Orrin—Ah! what a charming room! 
(Smiling the wan but determined smile of an accom- 
plished invalid) Too bad of me, Eve, little daughter, 
to spoil our perfect trip with one of my headaches! 

Eve —(tenderly). You haven’t spoiled it, Mamma 
darling. 

Mrs. Orrin — How patient all of you are with me. 
I had hoped not to intrude even one of my headaches 
on yours and Henry’s happiness. I wanted no cloud 
to darken the sunshine of these lovely, tender days 
before your marriage. (Smiling sweetly to Henry) 
You are very good to me, Henry. 

Henry — (sourly). Not at all, Mrs. Orrin. 

Mrs. O.— You are your mother’s son, Henry. 
Who could dream of anything but gentleness and 
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kindness from dear Judith’s boy. Do you see my 
salts bottle anywhere, Henry? 

Eve —(anxiously). On the table Henry. (Henry 
goes to get it.) 

Mrs. O.—It’s so distressing to be so dependent on 
others. Was there a little tea in the thermos, Eve, 
Dear? 

Eve—-I’m not sure— (She goes to thermos and 
opens it). 

Mrs. OrrIN—(to HeENry who presents salts). 
Thank you, Henry, how sweet you are! 

Henry — Not at all, Mrs. Orrin. 

Eve —(referring to tea). There is only a little — 
let me make you some fresh! 

Mrs. OrrIN—WNo, no! That will do—just a 
swallow — my poor head. Does it seem cool in here 
to you, Henry? 

Henry —(wrathfully). No, Mrs. Orrin, I can’t 
say that it does. 

Mrs. Orrtn— Then it must be I—my circula- 
tion’s so poor. 

Eve — Dear, are you chilled? Henry dear, there’s 
a knitted shawl — on the bed —I think (Henry goes 
into the inner room.) 

Mrs. O.—(to Eve who has put the tea in a cup). 
Thank you love. Now kiss me— (Eve does so. 
HENRY returns in time to witness it). (To HEnry 
who carries the shawl as if 1t were a dangerous break- 
able) Just around my shoulders, Henry dear — How 
patient you are, Henry — 

Henry — Not at all, Mrs. Orrin. 

Mrs. O.— What a son you will be to me. 

Eve — Dear, you’d better not try to talk for a little. 

Mrs. O.—(leaning back in her chair and closing 
her eyes). Perhaps you are right, my pet! Ah! 
(Her face contracts as if with pain. Murmuring) 
The light! 
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Eve— Too much for your poor head? I opened 
the shutters because I thought it would be more cheer- 
ful — but we'll shut them again. 

Mrs. O.— The coming back here — to the scene of 
my early girlhood. The sight of the place—so fa- 
miliar and yet so strange. 

Eve—O, mamma! Perhaps we shouldn’t have 
come. 

Mrs. O.— No, no, my pet! It has been Judith’s 
and my dream — ever since.Henry and you have been 
bethrothed —to come back for your wedding to this 
scene of our old school days! This headache — this 
nervous collapse —it is only the result of too great 
happiness. Happiness overwhelms me — like a wave! 
I suffer — but I suffer an ecstasy! Kiss me! (Dur- 
ing this Henry enters and slams door on the “ Kiss 
me.” 


With Mrs. Orrin comfortably settled the next most 
important thing is to get a physician to attend her. 
“Mamma never travels without a list of physicians in 
every large town and city where we are going to be.” 
In this instance a certain Dr. Jansen has been recom- 
mended. He is a “tall, smooth-shaven, somewhat 
ruddy young man in the pink of condition... . He 
pieasantly but never aggressively radiates health and 
fine spirits. He is bubbling over with the very latest 
scientific ideas and bounteous enthusiasm, but his pro- 
fessional repose would do credit to a man of 50.’ Dr. 
Jansen is quick to note the unnatural paleness of Eve, 
and assumes that she is his patient. But Mrs. Orrin 
promptly corrects him. 


Mrs. O.— The child is so intense. Sometimes, I 
think our love for each other is an agony. 

Doctor (grimly). I am quite prepared to believe 
that, Mrs, Orrin —(as the door closes on Eve, briskly) 
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Now, my dear lady, what can I do for you? (Sits 
chair left of chaise lounge.) 

Mrs. Orrtn— Ah, Dr. Jansen, how many phy- 
sicians have asked me that question. And how re- 
curringly difficult I find it to answer them! (She 
applies her handkerchief to her eyes.) 

Dr. JANSEN —(prosaically taking her wrist to feel 
her pulse). You’ve been motoring all day, do I un- 
derstand? 

Mrs. Orrtn — All the way from town — since early 
this morning. : 

Doctor — That would readily account for fatigue. 
Pulse is good. 

Mrs. Orrin—(opening her eyes anxiously). 
Doesn’t it miss a beat? 

Doctor — Quite regular. 

Mrs. Orrin —(removes her hand and feels her own 
pulse). How strange! Dr. Schell always finds it 
misses a beat, when one of these collapses is on me. 

Doctor — You have Dr. Schell in town? 

Mrs. Orrin —(with enthusiasm). Yes. Ah, there 
is a man who has given his life to the understanding 
of just such women as I. 

Doctor—(drily). He has indeed, Mrs. Orrin, 
done just that. 

Mrs. Orrin — He is the only one who has ever 
really understood my case. How many times has he 
said to me: “ Dear Mrs. Orrin, you live too intensely!” 
And I have replied: “Can you deaden a heart too 
aware of the joys and sufferings of others? Can you 
cure me — of life?” 

Doctor —(prosaically). How is the appetite? 

Mrs. Orrin — Fitful— always fitful! When my 
emotions are stirred, my appetite goes, 

Doctor — You have been under a nervous strain 
for some length of time? 

Mrs. Orrin — For the past three months, I have 
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suffered — exquisite pain— my daughter — my little 
Eve— (She breaks off.) 

Doctor —(waking up). Your daughter — yes? 

Mr.. Orrtn — She is soon to be married. 

Doctor —( patiently). Yes. (Short pause) You 
do not approve of her choice of a husband? 

Mrs. Orrin — Ah, how little a man can read a 
mother’s heart. She has chosen the one man of all 
the world who would have been my choice. But can | 
you not guess what it means to me to give her to 
another? To share the sweet intimacy of her daily, 
hourly presence! Dr. Jansen, I have lived in her 
since her first breath. I have been a widow since she 
was a year old. All that was denied me in my early 
wifehood, I have poured into living in my motherhood! 
She is more than my daughter —she is the heart of 
me. Every beat of her pulse I can feel is mine. 
When she goes from me to another, one part of me 
will die. I— (As she opens her mouth on the pro- 
noun the doctor deftly inserts the thermometer which 
he has taken out of his pocket). 

Doctor —(very politely). Please pardon me— 
just a moment. (Mrs. Orrin is reduced to reproach- 
ful silence sucking the thermometer) Now, Mrs. Or- 
rin, we must set about mending these nerves of yours. 
And first of all, 1 am going to prescribe the simplest 
remedy I know —rest. (Mrs. Orrin tries to protest 
around the thermometer) Just a moment, please. 
Absolute rest — and quiet. No one in your room — 
particularly not your daughter — (Mrs. Orrin again 
tries to speak around the thermometer) Just a mo- 
ment now — (He looks at his watch) No conver- 
sation that will tend to excite her—I mean you — 
just a moment — above all—rest— (He takes the 
thermometer) Thank you— (He rises, crosses to 
center, looking at thermometer, shows his disgust at 
her having no temperature.) 
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Mrs. Orrin —(disappointed). Nothing to take? 

Doctor—(as to a child). O yes, indeed. You 
shall have something to take. There will be a nerve 
tablet every half hour—unless you are sleeping. 
Light nourishment at six —a powder at eight and [ll 
have my druggist send up a new prescription I’ve 
found very successful in er — just such cases as yours. 

Mrs. Orr1In—(in great relief). Thank you. I 
thought there must be something to take. 

Doctor — Now may I suggest you retire — at once, 
(Mrs. OrrIN rises as if hypnotized and moves toward 
the door into the chamber) while I’m still here — and 
will you send your daughter to me for —er— in- 
structions ? 

Mr.. Orrin —(turns at door R). O—you didn’t 
tell me! Have I a temperature? 

Doctor —( cheerfully). Nota fraction of a degree. 

Mrs. Orrin.— How very odd! Dr. Schell always 
finds I have a temperature when I’ve had one of these 
emotional collapses. 


Dr. Jansen tries to reassure Eve that her mother is 
in no great danger. She needs rest and quiet — and 
a good supper —“two soft boiled eggs, a good dish of 
milk toast, a substantial salad and some cooked fruit.” 


Eve—(guilelessly). Is that —a light supper? 

Doctor —(at his most professional). Nothing there 
that will not agree in this case. In fact—TI think 
you'll find she can take it — all. 

Eve —(looking up for more instructions). Yes? 

Doctor — That’s all. 

Eve — All? 

Doctor —(with finality). All. 

Eve — You’re sure it’s not serious? 

Doctor —I stake my professional reputation on it 
—itis not. (Eve gives a sigh of relief.) 
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Doctor —(casually. At window). Have you no- 
ticed — we are paying our devotions to you with a 
glorious sunset ? 

EveE—(absently). Yes. (Starts up.) 

Doctor — Come — look. 

EveE—(going up to the window.) It’s very lovely, 
isn’t it? But I don’t believe I care much for nature. 
Sometimes sunsets make me tired. 

Docror —(encouraging her to talk). Really! Now 
I imagined you enjoyed that sort of thing. 

Eve — I have looked at some sunsets that only made 
me want to go into a dirty kitchen and fry eggs. 

Doctor —(laughing). That’s a stiff reaction — 
unless you’re particularly fond of eggs. 

Eve — Not particularly — but Id like to try frying 
some. 

Doctor —(turns to look out of window). Well, 
you'll not deny our godly chapel spire does the proper 
thing. Lifts its head to Heaven against the evening 
glow, et cetera. 

Eve — That’s the chapel where I’m to be married 
next month. 

Doctor — What! 

Eve — That’s the chapel where I’m to be married 
next month. 

Doctor — Pardon me —I didn’t understand it was 
so soon — nor here. 

Eve —(in a monotonous voice, hardly noticing him). 
That’s why we’ve come here. Mother and Mrs. 
Marchant learnt their prayer book in that chapel. So 
now that — that — Henry and I are to be married, we 
came up here to crown their joy — they say — by being 
married here. (Sits on chaise longue.) 

Doctor —(quietly). You will forgive me, I am 
sure, a professional question. How old are you, Miss 
Orrin? 
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Eve — Eighteen. 

Doctor — Good God! 

Eve —(in the same monotonous voice). It has been 
the dream of their lives that Henry and I should 
marry. And now we're going to—next month. Do 


you know — in the service — you have to say —“ For- 
saking all others, cleave only unto him?” (Short 
pause.) 


Doctor —(to himself). Eighteen! (Aloud) Miss 
Orrin, you can’t have been out of school long. 

Eve — I never went to school, really. Never to go 
away. Mother couldn’t have me far from her —so I 
went to a little day school. And then there were 
governesses and lessons at home. 

Doctor — And when were you through with those? 

Eve — Last year. Then we travelled — out through 
Northern Canada and down through California. 

Doctor— The Marchants were with you, I sup- 
pose? 

EveE— O-— of course. The scenery was lovely. 

Doctor —(smiling). And did you want to fry 
eggs? 

Eve — O—a good many times. 

Doctor—(gravely). Did you go to Santa Bar- 
bara? 

Eve— Yes. Henry and I got engaged there. 

Doctor — I’ve heard it’s a heady place. (Pause) 
(Abruptly) Miss Orrin, you must forgive me if I 
seem officious — but won’t you let me give you some- 
thing for yourself. You look fagged out. 

Eve —(as if bringing herself back from far off). 
O thank you, no. I am quite well. Only tired. 

Doctor—I suppose you’ve not had much appetite 
the past few days? 

Eve — How did you know? (Turning to him.) 

Doctor —I— guessed. Not sleeping much? 
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Eve— Not much. (Rises) But mamma mustn’t 
know that. Don’t tell her. I keep perfectly still all 
night — and she doesn’t guess. 

Doctror— You mean — you have been sleeping in 
the same room with her? 

Eve—(simply). Oyes! Ofcourse. I have never 
slept away from my mother. 

Doctor —(grimly). Pardon me, that is a very bad 
practice. Then you won’t let me prescribe for you? 

Eve—(very politely but wearily). O, thank you! 
You are very kind to bother — but —I’ll manage — 
somehow! (The doctor grips his jaw over some very 
evident violence. Short pause.) 

Docror — Well, then, since I can be of no pro- 
fessional service to you I’ll not keep you. Good- 
night. (He puts out his hand.) 

Eve— (putting hers into it). Goodnight — and 
thank you. (The doctor starts. At the door he turns 
as if to make one last effort.) 


Doctor — I — 
Eve —(noticing that he has stopped). Can you find 
your way? 


Doctor— Thank you. I think I know my way — 
in fact it’s quite clear. ' 


After the doctor has gone Eve continues to stare at 
the sunset. So intent is she upon the scene, and so 
wrapped in thought, she does not hear her mother enter 
the room. At the touch of her hand she starts, and 
moves excitedly away from her. Nor are her sen- 
timental mother’s efforts to soothe her effective. 


Mrs. Orrin— Look! The evening star! How 
many times have I said: Star light, star bright — and 
made a wish for you, my darling. I have wished for 
you the only real crown of a woman’s life — love, 
love, love! (Half playfully) It’s love that makes 
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the world go ’round. (Eve makes a curious sound as 
if she took in her breath sharply) (Mrs. OrrIN cross- 
ing quickly to her) Love, you are crying —I know 
how perfect joy can end in tears — 

Eve —(rushing past her in terror).—Don’t touch 
me — don’t come near me— (She crosses to center 
and throws herself on the floor, pounding and crying, 
hysterical, until the curtain) Go away, I can’t stand 
it—I can’t stand it—I hate sunsets—TI hate the 
moon —I hate the stars — Oh, why was I ever born 
— why — why? 

Mrs. Orrin —(thoroughly frightened she goes to 
door left, calling). Someone come —help — the bell 
—where is the bell— (She sees HENRY coming) 
Oh! Henry, Henry, come quick — 

HENRY —(entering quickly). (He sees Eve hud- 
dled on the floor) What is it— for God’s sake, Mrs. 
Orrin, what is it? 

Mrs. Orrin —(hurrying him off). Go, go for the 


doctor at once, hurry go— (Henry evits) Eve, 
Eve — my baby — my baby — 

(Curtain) 

Act II 


A month later Eve is living in a private suite on the 
top floor of the hotel. Dr. Jansen, following her col- 
lapse, ordered that she should be kept there, in charge 
of his own housekeeper, Mrs. Bundy —‘‘a small, 
round, brown-eyed, rosy-cheeked, snowy-haired, moth- 
erly, cozy little lady”— and should neither be permitted 
to see nor to communicate with any member of her 
party. All the letters that her mother and Henry have 
attempted to smuggle in to her have been pigeonholed. 
Under this “ rest cure” treatment Eve has fairly blos- 
somed. “Her cheeks are faintly pink and her eyes 
bright, but not from excitement.” She has acquired 
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an electric stove and revels in the preparation of her 
own breakfast. Still she is a little worried about her 
mother. ‘“ You’re sure Mamma is perfectly well, Mrs. 
Bundy ?” 


Mrs. Bunpy — Perfectly, my dear. 

Eve — What does she do all day? 

Mrs. Bunpy— These warm days she and Mrs. 
Marchant sit for hours on a corrugated iron bench at 
the end of the yard — and talk — 

Eve — What about? 

Mrs. Bunpy — Well, Mrs. Marchant talks about 
Henry and your mother talks about you. 

Eve — What does Henry do? 

Mrs. Bunpy —(with a touch of severity). Henry 
prowls. He haunts the stairway — and the corridor — 
$e al Dost Be over Ba in the ets once or pice: 


Ee T’ve been cen Mrs. Bunty: Hees past few 
weeks. Perfectly, gloriously happy! After those first 
ten days in bed of course— But now I can do things 
— cook —and go out each morning with the doctor 
on his rounds! I just sitinthe sun andam! (Pause) 
He’s a very remarkable physician, isn’t he, Mrs. 
Bundy! 

Mrs. Bunpy — Yes, my dear, he’s a very remark- 
alle — Po can. 


rene strange, isn’t it, ve Bay, yah the 
doctor never married. 

Mrs. Bunpy — Never! Good gracious child! Give 
him time! 

Eve — O, but he’s never going to marry! 

Mrs. Bunpy —(drily). So he tells me every time 
he meets an attractive woman. 

Eve — But the doctor’s never going to marry as a 
matter of principle. 
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Mrs. Bunny —Indeed. He’s full of notions. 
What’s the principle for never marrying, pray? 

Eve — He says there’s a strong prejudice against 
un-married physicians. So he’s going to remain un- 
married and succeed, too, just to put the damned pub- 
lic in its place. 

Mrs. Bunpy — Miss Eve! 

Eve — O, that’s not my “damn,” Bunny. It’s the 
doctor’s. 

Mrs. Bunpy — So I’m aware. I’ve broken him of 
many of his bad habits but I haven’t succeeded in 
breaking him of swearing —( shutting her mouth tight) 
yet. 


Suddenly there appears a slight flaw in the amber 
of Eve’s new-found happiness. She discovers that 
having paid no attention to the flight of time she has 
approached her wedding day without realizing it. To- 
morrow, according to the calendar, she should become 
the wife of Henry Marchant — and the idea is plainly 
disturbing. But Dr. Jansen has foreseen that inter- 
ruption to the continued progress of his patient and 
counseled the postponement of the wedding. Which 
rather interests the observing Mrs. Bundy. 


Mrs. Bunpy — You’re very much interested in this 
case, aren’t you? 

Doctor — Very. 

Mrs. Bunpy —(significantly). I noticed. 

Doctor —(laughing). Wrong scent, Bunny; I’m 
interested — purely scientifically — in Miss Orrin. 
She’s criminally and needlessly neuresthenic. 

Mrs. Bunpy —(with knowing look). O—I see. 

Doctor — Now, Bunny, use your reason. Didn’t I 
withstand the new organist even when you said she 
played “ Abide With Me” right at my head? 

Mrs. Bunpy— She was fifty and had a squint. 
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(Slight pause) Has it by chance occurred to you that 
Miss Eve might fall in love with you? 

Doctor — What!!! 

Mrs. Bunpy —I thought you hadn’t considered the 
possibility. 

Docror—(crisply). Rot! (Short pause) Rot! 
You’re incurably romantic! (Another short pause 
—somewhat uncomfortable... on the part of the 
doctor) Utter nonsense! - 

Mrs. Bunpy—(with placid maliciousness). O, 
I’m not implying, it’s because of your hopeless at- 
tractiveness. But she’s young and inexperienced. 
Your cure of her has had certain romantic aspects. 
Being up here by herself the past month has left her 
little to think about, but you. It could easily happen. 

Doctor —(after a moment’s growing conviction, his 
scientific mind taking it in). Hell! I beg your par- 
don, Mrs. Bundy, but—hell! That’s psychologically 
sound. 

Mrs. Bunpy — It’s humanly sound. 

Doctor —(in growing alarm). I’m old enough to 
be her father —(Mrs. Bunpy smiles) but what dif- 
ference does that make? To her I’m not an individual 
—I’m a reaction—a natural, logical reaction from 
Henry! It would have been just the same if I had 
been the ashman! I don’t want her to fall in love with 
me! It’s got to be stopped at once. Do you hear me? 

Mrs. Bunpy — O yes; it would be difficult not to 
hear you, Dr. Brent. 

Doctor — Why the devil should I take an infant to 
rear! She’s about as interesting, emotionally, as a 
frilled baby pillow with a blue satin bow stuck some- 
where about it. Why in hell — 

Mrs. Bunpy — Doctor Jansen! 

Doctor—I will swear, Bunny. So if you don’t 
want to hear me—leave the room! If there is any 
woman on God’s earth who will let a man enjoy an 
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innocent, impersonal relationship with any girl and not 
mat to label it with the sticky label of romance. My 
od — 

Mrs. Bunpy — Dr. Jansen — 

Doctor —(defianily). My God! You’ve _ spoilt 
every moment I shall ever have with that child! I 
feel as if I’d been dipped in warm molasses and rolled 
in confectioner’s sugar! (He stamps out savagely.) 

Mrs. Bunpy — Dear, dear! How hard you do take 


things. 
Docror— Hard? I take a sheer delight in that 
little girl because I made her well— She’s my novel, 


my poem, my symphony, my sculptured masterpiece! 

Mrs. Bunpy —(as if to herself). Wasn’t there a 
sculptor named Pygmalion? 

Doctor—(stamping). Be still, woman! While I 
make you understand I don’t want to be in love with 
my masterpiece. Pygmalion did, and see what a 
damned mess he made of it. 


Dr. Jansen is really quite irritated at the thought of 
Mrs. Bundy’s suspicions. He doesn’t want to marry 
anyone; he is not a marrying man. And furthermore, 
seeing that Miss Orrin’s wedding day has only been 
postponed, he has no intention of interfering further 
with the affair. He will withdraw from the case as 
soon as he reasonably and gracefully can do so. He is 
still rather irritable when Eve arrives to take her 
morning ride, making his rounds with him. Nor does 
Eve lessen his irritability by forcing him to analyze 
further his personal feelings toward her. 


Eve — When I was taken sick — why did you put 
me up here all by myself —and shut Henry and 
Mamma away from me? 

Doctor — I’ve been expecting that question for 
the past ten days. I wonder if I can make you fully 
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understand? (Smiling) You know you are—so 
exceedingly young. 

Eve —(quainily). I’m not so young as all that. 

Doctor — Do you remember the afternoon of your 
arrival, when I was called to attend your mother? I 
insisted, rather forcefully on prescribing for you. 

Eve — Yes. 

Doctor — Well, I decided then, you must control 
conditions. In order to do that it was necessary to 
remove you from all your old environments. You are 
nearly well, and you must control conditions. It’s a 
big burden to put on young shoulders, but it’s really 
up to you. Live your own life, somehow; in the end 
that will be really helping your mother. (After an 
uncomfortable pause, and watching her closely) And 
— your marriage will make a difference. 

EveE— Yes—I suppose so—it’s tomorrow, you 
know. 

Doctor —(still watching his effect). Perhaps not. 

Eve —(very startled). You mean— (Her breath 
catches ina sob) What do you mean? 

Doctor— Three days ago I told your mother I 
thought it ill-advised to carry forward the plans for 
the original date. 

Eve — And Mamma — 

Doctor — She put the matter entirely in my hands. 
And I decided at once that there must be a postpone- 
ment — how long a one depending on your recovery. 
I am quite sure you’re not to be married, tomorrow. 
Will you pardon me, Miss Eve, if I seem intrusive — 
but — you are quite happy in the thought of your mar- 
riage to Mr. Marchant? 

Eve —(simply). I am engaged to Henry. 

Doctor —(whimsically). So I understand. 

Eve — An engagement is as binding as a marriage. 

Doctor — Will you pardon my saying it — there are 
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those nowadays who believe a marriage itself is in no- 
wise binding — 

Eve—I could never believe that. It would kill 
Mamma. 

Docror— Oh! Damn Mamma—I mean to say I 
thought I made it clear to you, you must think inde- 
pendently of your mother. 

Eve — But —I think the same about this. 

Doctor —(looking at his watch). I guess I’d best 
be getting on. Will you come? 

Eve — Please don’t think I appreciate your interest. 
You have been very good to me. Very good! 

Doctor —(lightly). What am I for if not to look 
after my patients? Are you coming for your ride? 

Eve— Yes— (She goes to the door of her room 
and pauses there) Do you take the same care of all 
your patients? (With something akin to chill.) 

Doctor—(pause). I try to. 

Eve —(disappointedly). Oh! 


It is while the doctor is attending other patients in 
the hotel, and Eve is getting her things preparatory to 
her drive with him, that Mrs. Orrin decides to take 
again a hand in Eve’s affairs, doctor or no doctor. 
Quietly she slips into the sun-parlor of the suite on 
the top floor. Eve is naturally overjoyed at sight of 
her, but still her sense of fairness to the doctor for- 
bids her taking pleasure in defying his orders. 
‘“Mamma, we promised the doctor not to see each 
other,” she says. 


Mrs. Orrtin— What is your promise to a man 
you’ve not known a month to my humiliation — my 
heart-break. 

Eve— Mamma! Darling! I’m only trying to do 
all the things he tells me so as to get well quickly — 
for your sake, darling, darling! Don’t you see? 
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Mrs. Orrin —(darkly). I see, I see, plainly 
enough! A stranger has alienated my daughter from 
me— my only child — whose happiness has been my 
sole thought since the day she was born. Now—my 
unhappiness, my heart-break — means nothing to her! 
My cup is full of bitterness indeed! (She weeps.) 

Eve—(struggling hard to control herself). Dar- 
ling — don’t cry! Please! All I want is to be well so 
I may be with you always. 

Mrs. Orrin — But you are well, Eve, you are! I 
never saw you look so well and happy. 

Eve— Yes, darling, I am. I am really well and 
happy. vane He 8 

Mrs. OrrtIn—AIl this without me. You have 
never been happy in your life before without me. 
Another has taken my place. I am only a lonely 
woman whose heart-blood has been drained from her 
and the sapping of that crimson flood has left her a 
lifeless wreck! 

Eve —(crossing to her). Oh! Mamma, try to un- 
derstand. 

Mrs. Orrin — Oh, I understand! And the under- 
standing is breaking my heart. Well, let it break. I 
have not much longer to live! The symptoms of my 
decline are growing every day. 

EveE— Mamma! What is it? 

Mrs. Orrin —I fear I haven’t much longer, dear 
little Eve — 

EveE—(going to her with a sharp cry, kneeling). 
Mamma! No, no! 

Mr.. Orrin —(clasping her arms tightly about Eve 
and lifting a pitiful face). My darling, you'll come 
back with me, now, won’t you? Let me have my last 
days with you, as we have always been? 

Eve— Yes, yes, yes! Ill never forgive myself. 
Let me take you to your room. Come dear! Come 
with me. 
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Mrs. Orrtn— Ah! This is as it should be. This 
will prolong my last days! Kiss me, darling. 


They are on their way out when Dr. Jansen sud- 
denly returns. His demand to know their intentions 
reveals Mrs. Orrin’s renewed hold upon Eve, and he 
promptly orders that young woman to her room. Eve 
is still a little afraid of the doctor and reluctantly obeys. 
Mamma’s new “illness” is then discovered to have 
been brought on largely by her worry about Henry 
Marchant’s keen disappointment when he learns that 
his wedding day has been postponed. She has not 
had the heart to tell him. Henry -expects to marry 
Eve the next day, and it is Mrs. Orrin’s idea that the 
ceremony — just the ceremony—could be _ gone 
through with without fuss or excitement. But Dr. 
Jansen is firm. 


Doctor — Mrs. Orrin, you are, of course, at liberty 
to do as you like in this matter. I have no way of 
forcing my will upon you ... unfortunately. But I 
must tell you now, that if you consider such a course, 
I shall at once withdraw from the case. I cannot take 
the responsibility of Miss Orrin’s condition, if you con- 
sider putting her through her own wedding tomorrow. 

Mrs. Orrtn — But she goes out every day with 
you. I have never seen her look so well! She is ra- 
diant ! 

Doctor — That is because she has been untroubled. 
(Quietly) Mrs. Orrin, help me to help her. Let her: 
live a few weeks more of healthy, happy, normal ex- 
istence. 

Mrs. Orrin— How can I tell Judith... and 
Henry ... poor Henry! 

Doctor — Surely it will not be difficult to make it 
clear to him. 

Mrs. Orrin — Oh, but Henry’s soul is like a sensi- 
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tive plant. ... He will never understand. (The 
Docror’s set jaw bears silent witness to what he thinks 
of Henry.) 

Docror — Mrs. Orrin, do you love ... Henry’s 
, soul... more than you love your daughter? 
Mrs. Orrin — Oh, no, no! 


Doctor — Then will you inform the Marchants of 
the postponement of the -wedding? 

Mrs. Orrin — Yes! 

Doctor — You'll do so this morning. 

Mrs. Orrin — Yes—even if it breaks my heart. 


But the Marchants still have something to say. 
While the Doctor and Eve are away they, too, invade 
the forbidden rest cure. Mrs. Marchant slips in first 
—and finds Mrs. Orrin there. Her suspicions nat- 
urally are somewhat stirred by the encounter. 


Mr.. MarcHantr—Grace, you are my life-long 
friend. But before all lama mother. Eve is Henry’s 
promised wife. What befalls her befalls him. He is 
a marvel of patience and forbearance. All the more 
reason why I must insist for him. What ever has 
happened to Eve I must know. Am I or am I not to 
see her? 

Mrs. Orrin — Judy, dear, I want to tell you... 
I want to explain... (There 1s a knock at the hall 
door) ‘There’s ... there’s someone at the door. 
(Mrs. Marchant opens it. Henry enters. That he is 
in a State of mind, is evident at once.) 

Mrs. Marcuant — Henry! 

Mrs. Orrin — Henry, dear! 

Henry —(striding in and up to Mrs. Orr1tn who is 
center). Excuse me, Mother! (ln suppressed rage) 
May I ask, Mrs. Orrin, if you’re aware of Eve’s 
whereabouts at the present moment? 
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Mrs. Orrin —(fluttering). Well, Henry ... not 
her exact whereabouts ...of course... but her 
general whereabouts, oh, yes! 

Henry — Oh, yes! Her general whereabouts are 
in Dr. Jansen’s noisy tin runabout. 

Mrs. MarcHant— No? 

Mrs. Orrtn — Oh, Henry, dear... 

Mrs. MarcHant—(aghast). Grace, Eve is out 
with that medical person... again? I—I—felt it 
—and my feelings are . . 

Mrs. ORRIN —(weakly). The doctor says what 
she needs now is fresh air and sunshine. 

Henry — And his society .. . 





Henry is excessively pained at the way he has been 
made game of by a country physician and he does not 
purpose standing any more of it. When they weakly 
tell him of the proposed postponement he is quite 
furious, and when Eve unexpectedly returns, having 
forgotten her gloves, he promptly assures her that he 
has decided their wedding shall take place, as sched- 
uled, the next day. At the announcement of this de- 
cision Dr. Jansen appears in the doorway, looking 
for Eve. He is a little surprised and quite angry 
at finding the Marchants and Mrs. Orrin there, and 
annoyed at their new tone of defiance. Henry repeats 
that Eve is to marry him next day. The doctor turns 
to her for confirmation. She shrugs her shoulders 
helplessly. “Sooner or later— what difference does 
it make?” 


Doctor —(coldly). As you please, of course, I 
have no authority over you... (To Mrs. Orrin) 
Mrs. Orrin, it is evidently quite impossible for me to 
secure any results in your daughter’s case. Therefore, 
kindly permit me to withdraw. (He crosses to door 
left, opens it.) 
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Eve—(startled). No, no! 
Mrs. MarcHant— An excellent idea. : 
Henry — Since it spares us the task of discharging 


you! 

Doctor —(furious). Good morning. 

Eve—(starting after him). Please...I ask 
VOU Tel 

Docror — Under the circumstances you can hardly 
expect me to remain . . . Goodbye. 


The doctor starts out the door, and as Eve realizes 
that he is deserting her she begins to laugh, covering 
her face with her hands. She evidently is in for an- 
other attack of hysterics. The more they try to quiet 
her, the harder she laughs— until they are forced 
again to appeal to the doctor, who is still at the door. 


Doctor — Mrs. Orrin, if I take over this case again 
temporarily, I shall brook no interference from any- 
one! I shall only undertake it on this condition. 

Mrs. Orrin —(herself beyond control). Do what 
you like, only help her... help her... 

Docror— Very well. Leave the room, every one 
of you. 

Mrs. Marcuant—I do not think Henry should be 
asked to leave. 

Doctor — Then let Henry quiet her! 

Henry —(he goes to her). Eve! 

Eve—(thru her, wild laughter). No, no, no... 
(She goes off again.) 

Henry —O, my nerves won’t stand this. Come, 
Mother! (To Eve) When you’re quiet, [ll return. 

Mrs. Orrin — Henry! Please come! O, Eve, Eve! 
(The Docror drives them all out without ceremony. 
Mrs. OrrIN clings, to Mrs. MARCHANT, whose fighting 
blood is almost boiling over. When they are gone the 
Doctor comes quickly back to Eve.) 
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Doctor — (emphatically). St-op! Stop this at once, 
do you hear me? 

Eve — (her hands still over her face, whispering). 
Are they all gone? 

Doctor — What!!! (He is completely surprised.) 

Eve — (still seated). Gracious. I couldn’t have 
kept that up much longer. 

Doctor— Do you mean to say you were tricking? 


(Eve nods) Well, on my soul... (Jn a manner 
amused.) 
Eve—I know it was mean... low... to lie and 


frighten you all! But I won’t let them drive you 
away! ‘That’s what they would have done! The 
night I really had hysterics, everything was made so 
easy for me... so that was the only way I could 
think of to make them let you stay! (She rises.) 

Doctor — (matter of fact). Well, you’ve found a 
way to manage your family! Plenty of women have 
used the method for years. Keep on using it! But 
my services are hardly required. (He starts for the 
door.) 

Eve— Oh! Please don’t leave me! If you go, 
there’ll be no one to stand back of me, no one who 
understands! I know I can never stand against them 
all alone. Until I knew you I never seemed to have 
breathed fresh air, | never seemed to have known how 
warm and bright the sun could be! I’ve lived in a 
room where the shades were always drawn, I’ve al- 
ways breathed air that was warm and stale, and per- 
fumed. I’ve been taken South in the winter, to be 
kept from the cold. I want to be cold—so cold I 
ache with it. I want clear bright sunshine, so pitiless 
it stabs my eyes, I want to be hurt — I want to live — 
live— (During this she has worked very close to him, 
and on the end of the speech she has her arms ex- 
tended. He lifts her from her feet in his arms, kisses 
her hard and fiercely on the lips. Then as suddenly 
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releases her) I beg your pardon...lam... pro- 
foundly ... ashamed! I don’t know . . . what pos- 
sessed me . . . I shall not expect you to see me again. 


Goodbye! Goodbye! (Jn a very honest shame and 
confusion, he goes to the door and out.) 


Henry, bursting into the room, finds Eve standing 
as the doctor’s sudden embrace had left her, staring 
fixedly at the door through which he had just disap- 
peared. She is in no mood to listen to Henry then. 
He attempts to embrace her, but she repulses him with 
both hands, and also with ardor. She even throws the 
sofa pillows at him as she cries out: “Goaway! Go 
away! Go away!” 


Act Il 


It is early evening of the same day. Dr. Jansen has 
just returned to his office “ five calls behind his after- 
noon schedule” and still trying to think of some rea- 
sonable excuse for his having kissed Eve Orrin that 
morning. The sudden appearance of Mrs. Marchant 
acquaints him with the fact that Eve has disappeared 
from the hotel and has not been seen for hours. 


Mrs. MarcHant — After you left this morning, she 
behaved in a most unnatural manner. She treated my 
son to an hysterical scene — the details of which it is 
unnecessary to repeat. Then she locked her door and 
remained in her room! Her mother — my son — I — 
all spent a futile day begging her to see us! At last 
my son telegraphed to Dr. Schell. About five this 
afternoon he arrived. When we went with him to 
Eve’s room again she was gone! Her mother is pros- 
trated. Dr. Schell is — making an effort to revive her 
— her heart is at its worst. 

Doctor — With Orme Schell to feel her pulse —I 
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don’t doubt it. If Doctor Schell is here, why do you 
come to me? 

Mrs. MarcHant —I have not come to you profes- 
sionally, be sure of that! Dr. Jansen, your orders in 
Miss Orrin’s case have been most peculiar— You 
have persistently denied to all of us access to her. 
She has recovered rapidly — and yet you have contin- 
ued to forbid her seeing her mother or her affianced 
husband. Miss Orrin will some day inherit great 
wealth. You are a country physician— _ It’s not hard 
to believe — 

Doctor — (interrupting). Mrs. Marchant! Are 
you presuming to suggest —that I — 

Mrs. MarcHant — Just that! That you have in- 
fluenced an inexperienced girl for your purposes. Do 
you deny that you desire her to break her engagement 
to my son? 

Doctor —I don’t deny that I hoped she’d break it. 

Mrs. MarcHant — Ah! 

Doctor — Because I have been quite sure she didn’t 
love your son. 


Mrs. Marchant is not to be easily convinced the doc- 
tor is not a kidnapper and openly accuses him of hav- 
ing Eve hidden somewhere in his house at the moment. 
He offers to let her make a search of the premises if 
she will, and then changes his mind. He will not give 
her that satisfaction. Just as well that he did not, for 
Eve had that minute entered Mrs. Bundy’s kitchen and 
been taken in by the kindly housekeeper. As soon as 
Mrs. Marchant is gone she appears. ‘The doctor is not 
at all pleased. 


Doctor—A nice position you’ve placed me in— 
the two of you! What am I to do? What am I to 
say? .I have just told Mrs. Marchant that you were 
not in the house. I feared when I heard the bell — 
but I didn’t know! (Breaking out again) I should 
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have expected better judgment from you, Mrs. Bundy! 
At least, more discretion! 

Mrs. Bunny — (still weeping but with a return of 
spirit). Discretion! Judgment! I don’t know why 
I thought you were flesh and blood! Upon my soul! 
I don’t! This — child — (indicating Eve) — has come 
here worn out battling with herself and her family 
problems! 

Eve — Mrs. Bundy, please — 

Mrs. Bunpy — No, I’ll say my say. She has no 
place to go—no soul to turn to! And you had been 
— kind to her — (with significance) — at least! And 
she has turned —as any human being not made of 
sawdust would —to the only soul who has ever en- 
tirely understood her—and you—you— Oh! 
You’re not a man — you’re an emotional vivisectionist. 
(She goes out into the kitchen and closes the door. 
There is a short pause. Eve breaks it, speaking in a 
voice that is evidently holding back tears, but deter- 
minedly steady.) 

Eve—I’m—TI’m very sorry! I didn’t mean to 
come here when I left the hotel this afternoon! I 
only wanted to think— But.all day long they kept 
coming to my door— (With a little break) 
They wouldn’t give me time to think. You— you 
have been very kind to me—always. This morning 
—when you— kissed me—tI thought— you cared 
for me—that way. Now I see—I was mistaken. 
Please forgive me for — bothering you — and I'll go. 
(She starts for door in hall.) 

Doctor — Listen to me, my dear. Perhaps you 
were not — mistaken. (Eve turns to him with a little 
cry) No—no— Wait! Think just a moment of 
my — point of view— How much respect do you 
think I should have for myself —if I asked you to 
marry me. You are eighteen —I am twice your age. 
You are straight from the school room. You are even 
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more immature emotionally than most girls of your age. 
They handed you over to Henry and you’ve played at 
a hideous mockery of something beautiful and sacred 
—to gratify an abnormal sentimentality in your 
mother and Mrs. Marchant—and soothe and feed 
Henry’s vanity. I have been— you say —kind to 
you. You were in sad need of kindness and under- 
standing. How could I ever face you, if I took you 
now? You don’t love me! (Eve looks at Doctor) 
Love wears a different face, my dear! Go live — and 
learn — and wait— and the man will come to whom 
you really belong! 

Eve — (looking directly front, sadly). It is lonely 
— waiting! 

Doctor —It would be lonelier — with the wrong 
man! You’re going to live —and find how beautiful 
the world can really be. Some day you're going to 
love — (he hesitates) and marry. Only wait — 
wait till you know! Wait! Wait! 

' Eve— (she turns to him). O, but I know now — 

Doctor — (across the table to her). Listen, my 
dear. Quite aside from what you know or feel. Are 
you going to ask me to do something that will cost me 
my self-respect? 

Eve — (crying out). Ah, no! 

Doctor — That is what this would mean to me. 


The doctor plans to send Eve back to the hotel in a 
cab. While he has gone to fetch one, Henry Marchant 
makes his way into the Jansen house and discovers 
Eve. It was quite as Henry suspected, but he is still 
considerably flabbergasted, both at finding her there 
and at her assurance in telling him that she has about 
decided she cannot marry him. Before he can fully 
recover from the shock Mrs. Orrin arrives. She, too, 
is surprised, not to say shocked, at finding Eve there 
and in so rebellious a state of mind. Still, it serves to 
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confirm what Mrs. Marchant and Henry have told her. 


Mrs. Orrin — (not making an effort to rise). Eve, 
my daughter, come to me! 

Eve — (going to her). What is it, Mamma? 

Mrs. Orrtn — Kneel here beside me. 

Eve — (kneeling). Mamma, please — 

Mrs. Orrin — Can it be! Do you love — this man? 
(She indicates the Doctor.) 

Eve — (protestingly). Mamma! Don’t! 

Mrs. Orrin—Ah, then! You do—you do! 
That’s why you no longer love dear Henry. You've 
come to care for — him! 

Eve — (looking squarely at the doctor). Yes. 

Mrs. Orrin — (to the Doctor). The dream of my 
life is shattered. I am a broken-hearted woman at 
last. (To the Doctor) But I'll not stand before my 
daughter’s happiness. Take her—I will resign all 
my dreams—as I always have—for her! Marry 
her— marry her! And let me die somewhere alone! 
I cannot survive this! (She drops back and closes her 
eyes.) 

Eve — (rises; firmly). Mamma! Listen to me! 
Listen! (Mrs. Orrin opens her eyes. Eve catches 
her mother’s eye and holds it) I—AI asked — prac- 
tically asked — Dr. Jansen — to marry me —and he 
will not have me! Now will you come? 

Mrs. Orrtn—Eve! What are you _ saying? 
(Rises and crosses to Eve) Has he led you on, only 
to break your heart. Forgive me. I did not under- 
stand. My poor, poor darling —come to me. Your 
mother’s arms are always aching for you. Fold your 
crushed wings in my breast. Broken-hearted women, 
we shall wander the world alone — just we two —al- 
ways—always. (She trails dramatically towards the 
door.) 

Doctror— Tl be damned if I let you go to that! 
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Listen to me, Mrs. Orrin. If I marry your daughter 
I wish you to understand exactly with what promises I 
do so. What she says is true. I declined to marry 
her earlier this evening. For reasons I have fully 
explained to her. But what none of her most elo- 
quent pleadings could accomplish, you’ve managed 
to get away with in just two minutes. Mrs. Orrin, 
I’m going to marry her. 


Doctor — (coming down to Eve). Now, Miss Eve, 
I’m going to talk plainly to you. Do you understand? 

Eve. I’m quite used to that from you, Dr. Jansen. 

Doctor — I wish I could tell you that I’d marry you 
and let you live here in my house as my niece or my 
youngest grandchild. But I’m not big enough to do 
that. Ill marry you. But—if you ever want to 
leave me —if I ever suspect you want your freedom 
— I'll set you free. Goodnight! 

Eve— (quietly). Goodbye, Dr. Jansen. 

Doctor — Good —? 

Eve— Goodbye. I hardly can hope to see you 
again. 

Docror — What do you mean? 

Eve — We shall be leaving tomorrow. 

Doctor — But — but — 

Eve — Yes? 

Doctor — What are you going to do? 

Eve — Why, I think I shall marry Henry —to- 
morrow. 

Doctor — Marry —!! 

Eve — Henry — tomorrow. 

Docror — Are you out of your head? 

Eve—I don’t think so. Bott I’m very ' tired. 
(Starts to door.) 

Doctor — But Henry — 

Eve — He’s a very poor bargain, you mean. I sup- 
pose so. But I don’t know anyone else to marry — 
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Doctor — I’ve just told you — [’d marry you — 

Eve— (flaming). You've just told me— you'll 
take me on as a ward—and endure me as a wife. 
That’s what you’ve just told me. You don’t love me — 
(she comes down to him) —but you'll take me in. 
Because you see no other way to prevent my becoming 
a chronic neuresthenic — you'll make your house a 
soft of permanent preventive institution! You don’t 
want me — but you'll take me in as you might a kit- 
ten — out of the cold! That’s what you’ve just pro- 
posed to me, isn’t it? 

Doctor — (utterly taken aback). ?m—Tm— 
sure I — 

Eve — (interrupting). “ You’re sure!” Yes, you 
are — very sure —always! And now you're sure I’ll 
accept such a proposal — until an hour ago I admitted 
your sureness—I adored it! But now I’m tired of 
it— along with being tired of a good many other 
things. I’m tired of Mamma’s tantrums. And I’m 
tired of Mrs. Marchant’s tragicness and always ex- 
pecting the worst! And now I find I’m even tired of 
being told what to do by you!—TI’m even tired of 
that! But— you’ve helped me make up my mind. 
Til marry Henry. Tl keep him on till I grow up — 
and then—dif he doesn’t divorce me—TI’ll divorce 
him — but what I'll set him free! (She flings herself 
to the door and opens it.) 

Doctor — Eve! 

Eve — (to without). Mamma! 

Doctor — Eve! 

Eve— Mamma! I’ve something to tell you! 

Doctor — You shan’t marry Henry Marchant. 

Eve — O, yes, I shall. 

Doctor — (softly). Eve! 

Eve — (quietly). Yes? 

Doctor — Eve! Please don’t marry Henry. 

Eve — Why not? 
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Doctor — Because— (He pauses.) 

Eve — Well? 

Doctor — Because —I love you! 

Eve — (with a little happy sigh). Ah! 

Doctor — (assumed severity). You bold faced — 
shameless — little — darling. (He suddenly seizes her 
in his arms, lifting her clear of the ground as in the 
preceding act, he kisses her again and again roughly 
and repeatedly.) 


(Curtain) 


“ADAM AND EVA” 


An American Comedy in Three Acts by Guy Bolton 
and George Middleton. 


EARLY in September, the thirteenth to be exact, 
Guy Bolton and George Middleton, the collaborateurs 
whose “ Polly with a Past” had scored a success the 
previous season, came forward with a characteristic 
comedy of American home life bearing the musical 
comedy title of “ Adam and Eva.” It was much to the 
liking of its first audiences, the reviewers were kind 
when they were not enthusiastic, and there was every 
indication the new play would continue until spring, 
which it did. 

The hero and heroine of this romance are Adam 
Smith and Eva King. Adam is the general manager 
of the King Rubber Company, and Eva is the daugh- 
ter of James King, head of that concern. Father King 
is very much disgusted with his family of “idle wast- 
ers”’—the family including his two daughters, Eva 
and Julie; Julie’s husband, Clinton, a foppish, ambi- 
tionless youth; Aunt Abby Rooker, the late Mrs. 
King’s sister, and Uncle Horace Pilgrim, a humorous 
old gentleman who came to spend a week-end with 
Cousin James and stayed fifteen years. 

It is the first of the month and the bills are in, 
which intensifies James King’s disgust. Something 
drastic must be done, he realizes, if any member of his 
household is ever to amount to anything, and after 
serious thought he has decided to close up the city 
house and reopen the old King farm in New Jersey 
for the summer. They can at least raise chickens, 
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and although he has little hope that much good will 
result, he thinks perhaps they “can learn something 
by seeing how hard they have to scratch for a liv- 
ing.” 

The family is properly horrified. The idea of sug- 
‘gesting anything resembling work to them, when not 
one of them has ever been taught to do a useful thing! 
They immediately decide that father must be crazy, 
and begin to search for some way of diverting his 
thoughts from so wild a scheme. Perhaps if they 
can induce Dr. Delamater, the family medical ad- 
viser, to suggest to Mr. King that he needs a rest, and 
a change —a long rest and a complete change — they 
can get him to go out of town, and by the time he 
comes back he will have forgotten all about New Jer- 
sey and the silly chicken business. Dr. Delamater 
is easily won over to the conspiracy. Being quite in 
love with Eva he realizes that if she moves to New 
Jersey he will see but little of her, while if she stays 
on in New York, and father is away, she may grow 
more dependent upon him. So he agrees to advise 
Mr. King to make a tour of inspection of his rubber 
plantations up the Amazon, a trip that will keep him 
away from home for three months. 

The family conspiracy is an entire success until it 
is exploded by Uncle Horace, who has heard the plot- 
ting and deliberately exposes the plotters. Then James 
King waxes exceeding wroth. So that’s the scheme, 
is it? Well, wait until they hear from him — 

Before he has a chance to turn on his family, how- 
ever, Adam Smith, his general manager, arrives. He 
is a good-looking, exceedingly personable young man. 
Innocently he stumbles right into the middle of his 
employer’s grouch as he greets him. 


ApaM — You're not looking well this morning, Mr. 
King. 
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King — No? 

Apam— You know, what you need is a holiday? 

Kinc— You think I ought to take a trip, too — 
eh? 

Apam —I suppose you'll say you can’t bring your- 
self to leave this place — and really I don’t blame you. 

Kine — You like it here, eh? 

Ava — Like it? It’s perfect. It’s a home. 

Kinc— Yes, it’s a home all right! 

Apam — It takes a homeless lonely fellow like me 
to appreciate the way you’re blessed, Mr. King! As 
I came up the drive and saw this lovely, big house 
hedged about with honeysuckle and roses, and looking 
so sweet and peaceful, I just realized all f was missing 
in life — (looks at window) And then when I turned 
the corner and saw your family sitting out on the 
porch— Oh, but it must be wonderful to have a 
family! 

Kinc — They were all on the porch? 

ApAM — Yes, sir— And they looked so happy. 
They were all laughing. 

Kinc — (getting up). Laughing? They were all 
laughing? 

ApaM — Yes. They seemed as merry and care- 
free as a lot of kids when the day school closes — 

Kinc— (thru his teeth). Just wait— just wait! 

AvAM — (startled). I beg pardon, Sir? 

King — (recovering himself). Nothing — Noth- 
ing. I mean if you just wait you'll have a family 
yourself some day. 

AvamM —I hope you're right, sir, but I hate to think 
of all the time I’m losing. You’re simply not living 
when you've only got yourself. Can you imagine what 
it would be like to come home and not find your loved 
ones waiting for you with outstretched arms? 

Kine — Outstretched arms? Outstretched hands, 
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you mean. You know a hell of a lot about families, 
don’t you? 

Apam — Why, Mr. King! 

Kinc— They made a pretty picture out there on 
the porch, didn’t they? The smiling faces —I know 
why they were smiling all right—and the sunshine 
filtering thru the honeysuckle and the soft-colored 
summer dresses. (Snatches up a bill, hands 1t to 
ADAM) See that ?- 

ApAM — What is it? (Takes bill.) 

Kinc— The bill for those soft-colored summer 
dresses! How’d you like to pay that? Have you 
seen their hats? No, neither have I, but I’ve seen 
this. (Hands another bill) And _ here’s the things 
they wear underneath. (Hands lingerie bill) _Some- 
times on Monday afternoon I go out and sit in the 
clothes yard to try and get my money’s worth on the 
lingerie bill. 

ApaM—If you'll pardon me, Mr. King, why do 
you encourage them to be so extravagant? You ought 
to speak to them. 

Kinc — Speak to them! 

ApAM — I s’pose you’re afraid of hurting their feel- 
ings — but if you were very careful of the way you 
expressed it— All you need to do is just drop a 
hint — love is a wonderful interpreter. 

Kinc — Say, where have you been all your life? 

Apam — For the most part I’ve been up at Manouse 
looking after your rubber plantations. 

Kinc — Then I’m partly responsible for your inno- 
cence, am I? And I was just planning to send you 
back there, to-morrow. 

ApDAM — Yes, sir. That’s what I want to talk to 
you about. Can’t you send somebody else, Mr. King? 

King — Why don’t you want to go? 

Apam —It’s so lonely. I don’t believe I could 
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stand it again. You can’t realize what it’s like never 
to see a woman. 

Kinc — Aren’t there any women there? 

Apam — There were just three Anglo-Saxon women 
there when I first went there and one of them left and 
one’s dead. 

Kinc — What’s the matter with the other one? 

Apvam — She was almost killed by our kindness too. 
The whole club used to paddle six miles up the river 
on Sunday afternoon just to sit and look at her. She 
was the only relative any of the boys had. 

Kinc — You had to paddle six miles up river to see 
a relative? You’re not describing Manouse — you’re 
describing Heaven. 

AvamM — Heaven? 

Kinc —(raptly). I have always longec for a place 
like that — longed for adventure —to get off in the 
wilds —I love to picture myself sitting by the camp 
fire, listening to a cougar howling in the forest, or 
watching the crocodiles heave about in the river like 
drifting logs, while a pink cloud of flamingoes floats 
across the window of blue sky that opens between the 
palm trees. 

ApaM — (quite unmoved). Sounds very wonder- 
ful, but take my word for it, it doesn’t compare with 
a wicker chair out on your porch. Oh, gee— Life’s 
a funny thing, isn’t it? Here I am envying you every- 
thing you’ve got and you’re envying me everything I 
have had, and you talk about the place I call hell as 
Heaven. 

King — Adam — why can’t we change places? 

AvaMm — (startled). Change plates —how do you 
mean? 

Kinc — I mean that I will go to Manouse — if you'll 
take over my family. 

ApamM — You're joking. 
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Kinc— Oh, no, I am not. You’re longing for a 
family and I’m longing for a rest. 

Apam — You mean that you’d actually leave me in 
charge of your family? 

Kinc-——-I mean IJ’ll install you here as Father. 
They don’t think much of me as father — so I should 
like to let them try a new one. 

ApamM — If you will pardon me, Mr. King, I think 
that is one of the wildest ideas I ever heard. 

Kine — Not at all. It would be a liberal education 
for you—and believe me you need it. It’s really 
awful to think of a poor innocent fellow going about 
with the idea that if you want to stop women from 
being extravagant, all you need to do is drop a hint! 
You long for the touch of a woman’s hand, do you? 
You'll get it, boy, you'll get it, if you’re not darn 
careful! You’ve done a lot for me, Adam. Your 
honesty and faithfulness have helped me to make a 
large fortune —so I’d like to do something for you. 
I want to open your eyes before you’ve landed your- 
self with a wife, a mother-in-law and a couple of 
kids. 

ApAamM — But what would your family say to the 
scheme ? 

Kinc — We don’t need to care what they say. I’ve 
still got one hold over my family. They all sit up on 
their hind legs and woof when I hold this little book. 
(Holds up check-book as if it were a piece of sugar 
for a poodle.) 

ApAM — (shocked). You rule them with a check- 
book! That isn’t right, Mr. King. 

Kinc — If you-can discover any other way to rule 
them, I shall be most grateful. 


Thus it is arranged that young Mr. Smith shall for 
the time being become the “ father” of the King fam- 
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ily. His word is to be law. The girls are to be given 
their regular allowances, and there will be a certain 
suum set aside for the maintenance of the home. But 
all charge accounts are to be cut off, and, as their 
father explains to them: “If Smith doesn’t approve 
your purchases all your C O D’s will be S O S’s.” 
Even Adam is a little frightened at the prospect, as 
he notes the hostility of the family when he is intro- 
duced to them. ‘“‘ Really, Mr. King,” he protests, ‘‘ if 
they don’t want me — and it is only natural that they 
shouldn’t —” 

Kinc— Of course they don’t want you. They’d 
like a chance to do all the silly, extravagant, idiotic 
things that they can’t do while I’m here. 

Jutite— But, Dad, Mr. Smith is a stranger. He 
doesn’t know us. 

Kine — No, and it’s a damn good thing he doesn’t. 
Mr. Smith has a very limited idea of family life. 
Hence he’s longing for it. He has a charming picture 
in his mind that I hope you will all help him to realize. 
It is evening, the lamps are lit, the curtains down. Fa- 
ther is sitting by the log fire with his family all about 
him. Aunt Abby is knitting, Julie and Clinton are 
playing parchesi, Uncle Horace is reading out loud 
some interesting excerpts from the Literary Digest, 
while Eva is seated at the piano playing very softly 
and sweetly that dear old melody, “Home, Sweet 
Home.” (Says this very sweetly thru his teeth with 
an exaggerated smile.) 

ApAaM — That’s very charming, indeed, but really I 
shall feel like an intruder within the sacred circle — 
After all the atmosphere of the home is hallowed, an 
alien presence might shatter its mystic charm. 

Kinc — You see! He can’t talk about a home with- 
out getting poetical, (Zo Apam) Oh, my boy, my 
boy,— what an awakening you’re going to get! 
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Eva is the only one who is the least sympathetic, and 
it is Eva to whom any impressionable young man would 
most naturally turn. “Dad deserves a vacation,” 
says She; “we have led him an awful life... . I’m 
sure Mr. Smith will make a splendid father.” 

ApaAM — Thank you. Really, Miss King, if you feel 
that way about it I feel inclined to accept. Of course, 
I appreciate it’s rather a wild idea, but after all you 
will want someone to lean on. 

Kinc — Lean on? They won’t want to lean on you, 
they’ - St On- you... 


fer But ae all, Ahee do you aap Paad 
better go on such a long trip? 

Anpy — Yes, if you want a little rest, why not let 
us all go down to White Sulphur Springs. 

CiLinton — Pious idea — 

King — I’m going to South America and I’m going 
alone. 

Eva — He wants romance. Poor dear, he’s never 
had it. 

ApaM — He'll be sick of it soon enough. You don’t 
realize it, Mr. King, but you’re going to be terribly 
lonely. 

Kinc— Don’t realize it, don’t I? Why that’s the 
whole reason I’m going. All my life I’ve been long- 
ing for it. Lonely! I’m going to try to be so blame 
lonely that maybe I’ll be able to understand why a 
man is pan fool aes to raise a SES 


ABBY — (after Mr. Kine has a I’m sure Mr. 
Smith must fecl as uncomfortable as we do. 

ApbAM — (thoroughly abashed in the presence of the 
ladies —he hesitates — starts to speak — cannot — 
smiles — tries again) Don’t call me Mr. Smith — call 
me — Adam. 
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Eva — Oh, no. I’m going to call you “ Father.” 


Adam sinks weakly into a chair as the curtain falls, 
overcome either by the prospect of his new “job” or 
the enticingly mischievous smile with which Eva ob- 
serves him. 


Acr If 


Ten days later James King is well on his way to 
South America and Adam Smith is comfortably in- 
stalled in the King home as substitute father —as 
comfortably installed, at least, as circumstances have 
permitted. He has been rather obviously tolerated by 
the members of his “ family” and has felt consider- 
ably out of place. But he has done his best, taking 
tips from Clinton as to the way he should dress for 
dinner, and overcoming his proletarian liking for sleeve 
guards and tie-clips. Eva continues the most friendly 
of the group, but even she has not been as friendly 
as he could wish, one reason for which he learns when 
she comes to consult him about her particular problem. 
Shall she marry Lord Andrew Gordon, an affable 
Scotchman whom everyone suspects of being a fortune 
hunter, or Dr. Delamater ? 


ApAM — Good evening, Miss King. 

Eva — Miss King? That’s rather a formal way of 
addressing your daughter. 

Apvam — Don’t you think we’ve had about enough of 
that father and daughter joke? 

Eva — Don’t you want me to think of you as a 
father? 

ApvamM — No. 

Eva — Why not? 

ApAm— Why not? Because— (He pauses and 
his courage fails him) If you think of me as a fa- 
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ther you'll begin to think of me as old—not old in 

years perhaps, but stoggy and serious. 

P Eva — No—yow’re just the thing I’ve been asking 
or. 

ApaM — (eagerly) Am I really? 

Eva — Yes—a young father —one who’s not too 
old to understand my problem. 

Apvam — Oh— (Laughs embarrassedly) I sup- 
pose, Miss King, you want to ask my advice about 
something? 

Eva — Yes, my own father took a dislike to Andy 
on principles, so it was no use to try to talk it over 
with him. 

ApamM — Andy—you want my opinion of Lord 
Andrew? 

Eva — I’ve been trying to make up my mind which 
would make the better husband, Dr. Delamater or Lord 
Andrew. 

ApvAM—Good Heavens. Do you have to marry 
one of them? 

Eva — Well, I suppose I’ve got to marry — some- 
one. 














He’s coming here tonight — they both are. 

ApAM — For an answer? 

Eva — Not exactly. You see, Lord Andrew hasn’t 
proposed as yet. 

Apbam — But you know they both love you? 

Eva — Of course.. Why a girl can always tell when 
a man is in love with her. 

ApbaM — Always? 

Eva — (nodding). Always. 

ApAM — That opens up a new line of thought — 


Eva— ... I don’t think it can be very nice to 
marry anyone whose tastes and habits are on a differ- 
ent plane from your own. 
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ApamM—Oh, you wouldn’t marry a man who 
(pause) —I understand— However, both the men 
you’re considering have got the right tastes and habits, 
so that doesn’t enter into your problem, does it? 

Eva — No. 

ApamM — Which one do you love? : 

Eva — I’m not sure that I love either — neither the 
doctor nor Andy quite fills the bill. You see, I like 
one for one thing — and the other for something else. 

Apam — I see —if you could marry them both, they 
would add up about a hundred percent. 

Eva— Yes. One to take me to a Polo Match, 
and one to take me to the Opera. Oh, you under- 
stand ? 

ApAM — Oh, yes, I understand. I’ve met lots of 
ideal women — ideal fifty percent of the time. But 
if I can’t have my hundred percent girl, I don’t want 
any. 

Eva — Oh, have you found a hundred percent girl? 

ApAM — I’ve carried the picture of one around with 
me a long time. She rode into my dreams when I 
was up the great river — she was just a dim phantom 
then. It’s only lately that she’s grown real to me. 
I don’t want one woman to go to a Polo Match with 
me, and another to sit by my-side when I hear beauti- 
ful music. I want her all the time — everywhere I 
go. And most of all I want her to come home to — 
for after all it’s the thought that the woman you love 
is waiting for you there that makes ‘‘ home” the most 
beautiful word in all the languages of the world. 

Eva — Why, Father, I had no idea you were so ro- 
mantic. (She says it with a whimsical smile, not 
really meaning to tease him.) 

Apvam — Romantic? — Yes—-I suppose I am. You 
see, being alone a lot forces a chap to live on dreams. 





Adam soon faces the first family crisis. A new din- 
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ner gown arrives for Julie, C O D, and the amount 
due is $435. “C O D,” Eva explains to the puzzled 
Lord Andrew, is an Americanism meaning “ Call on 
Dad.” Adam, going over the books, knows that they 
have all overdrawn their accounts and are blithely run- 
ning into debt, just as they were accustomed to do with 
their real father. He realizes the time has come for 
him to take a stand and he frankly tells both Eva and 
Julie that he does not feel that he can pay for the 
gown. 


Eva — Julie, the Secretary of the Treasury de- 
clares our domestic government is facing a deficit. 

JuLie — Really, Mr. Smith, you mean — 

ApAamM — (uncomfortably). Vm in a very awk- 
ward position, Mrs. DeWitt. That package was sent 
COD: 

JuLtie — Well, what is the difficulty, Mr. Smith?e 
Father supplied you with funds to pay our C O D’s, 
didn’t he — 

ApAM — Yes, up to a certain amount. But he’s 
been gone only ten days and we’ve already exceeded 
our month’s allowance. 

Jutiz — Then we'll have to start drawing on next 
month’s — Father grew quite used to that. (Takes 
out dress and holds it up.) 

Lorp AnDrew — Oh, I say —that’s a rip-snorter, 
if you like! 

Jutie — A Poiret model — nobody else can combine 
colors like that. (Drapes it on herself) Isn’t it a 
poem? 

Eva — More like a song, I should say — 

JuLiz — A song? — 

Eva— Sweet and low. (To Anny) You see, 
Julie beleives in candor. No secrets among friends, 
even where moles and freckles are concerned. 

ApaM— You say that when you exceeded one 
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month’s allowance your father would let you begin to 
draw on the next? 

JuLiz — Yes. 

Apam — Well —that was all right for him — but 
I don’t see how I can do it. You see, he limited me 
and I— I’m very sorry — 

JuLiz — Then you propose that I should send this 
dress back? 

ApAam —I should think that would be the best solu- 
tion — yes. 

JuLiz — And what do you suggest I should wear at 
dinner tonight? 

ApaM — Really I—that frock you have on looks 
very nice to me. 

JuLie— A tea gown at dinner? 

ApamM —I beg pardon. I’m afraid I’m not very 
well up on these things. 

Eva — Don’t be a chump, Julie. You know you’ve 
got a closet full of dinner gowns. 

JuLige — That’s no reason why I should be treated 
like a school girl and humiliated by having my pur- 
chases sent back. 

Avam — If you feel that way about it, Mrs. DeWitt, 
I'll pay it out of my own account. 

JuLiz— Oh, please don’t be so_ preposterous. 
(Swings dress to CORINTHIA, who puts it in the box) 
Send the dress back. Tomorrow I’ll take my pearls 
up to town and pawn them. I think I can raise enough 
money to pay my bills until father returns — 

ApaM — (going to her). Oh, no—you mustn’t do 
that, Mrs. DeWitt. If we can just get together and 
see where we can save. 

JuLie— Save! You talk as if the King Rubber 
Company were on the verge of ruin — 

Lorp ANDREW — (alarmed). It isn’t, is it? 


Nor does the matter of Julie’s dinner gown end the 
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troubles of the worried father for the day. Distaste- 
ful as the task is, he suddenly discovers that he also 
is forced to discipline Eva. ‘I’m afraid,” says she, 
by way of opening the conversation, “that dinner 
gown will rankle for sometime.” 


ApaM — I’m awfully sorry to hurt her feelings. 

Eva — Before you put that check book back, I may 
as well make my application. 

ApamM — Certainly, how much do you _ need, 
please? 

Eva —I think a hundred and fifty will do. We’re 
going to teach Andy to play Red Dog after dinner. 

Lorp ANDREW — I’m always very quick at picking 
up games. 

ApaM — Red Dog?—is that gambling? 

Eva— Yes. Why? Do you object to my gam- 
bling ? 

Apam —I have no reason to object to your gam- 
bling, as long as your father doesn’t mind. 

Eva — Oh, I can’t say father doesn’t mind. He 
kicks up an awful fuss whenever he hears about my 
losses. Now isn’t that just like a man who gambles 
with millions in the rubber market to object to his 
children playing cards for money? 

ApaM — The King Company is forced to gamble 
in order to protect its supply of raw material, but if 
you knew what a risky business it is you wouldn’t 
wonder that your father dislikes gambling. 

Eva — Well this is an occasion where his feelings 
are spared. (Holds out hand) One hundred and 
fifty, please. 

ApaM — (miserably). I’m dreadfully sorry. 

Eva — Sorry? 

ApAm — Your father left me in charge and I prom- 
ised him I’d try and look after his home and family 
just as he would himself! 
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Eva — So because I tell you he objects to my ‘gam- 
bling you won’t give me any money? 

Apam —Ill give it to you if you'll promise you 
won't use it for that purpose. 

Eva — Well, if Julie felt like a school girl I feel 
like an infant. 

ADAM — (trying to smile). You insist on calling 
me ‘ father.’ Please don’t be annoyed the first time lL 
act like one. 

Eva — No, I can appreciate a joke—even though 
it’s on myself — but when you ask me for promises 
of good behavior it is too idiotic to be even funny. 
However, praises be —I also have a pearl necklace. 
So your lesson in Red Dog is postponed merely until 
tomorrow, Andy. 

Lorp ANDREW — Right, Oh! 

ApAm — Oh, please don’t take it that way, Miss 
King. I feel perfectly rotten. 

Eva — Don’t trouble to apologize. Come out on the 
terrace, Andy. (Anpy rises) And you shall tell me 
what that thing is that is weighing on your mind. 

Lorp ANprREw —I don’t know —I don’t think it 
would be quite judish to tell it while you’re in a bad 
mood. 

Eva — (sharply). Nonsense, I am in the right 
mood, if you only had sense to see it. 

ApAaM — (stopping her at door). Miss King, please 
don’t go like that — I’ve been awfully clumsy. 

Eva— Why, no. You acted very conscientiously 
and creditably. It’s only that I think l’ve had about 
enough of parental authority. It’s about time I be- 
came my own mistress. 


Adam now realizes that he has reached the point in 
his parental experiment when either he must control 
the situation or acknowledge himself beaten. Both 
girls have threatened to pawn their jewels. It would 
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be perfectly simple for them to raise sufficient funds 
in that way to keep them in money until their father 
returned. Therefore, Adam determines there shall be 
a burglary while the family is at dinner—and that 
will dispose of the pearls. About which time he is 
struck with another idea. Word is telephoned from 
the offices of the King Rubber Company that there 
has been a flurry on the stock exchange that has hit 
the King Company pretty hard. What would happen 
if it were made to appear that not only a part, but all 
of the King money had been lost? Adam is revolving 
this thought in his mind when Dr. Delamater, return- 
ing from a private conference respecting his chances 
cf winning Eva away from Lord Andrew, suggests 
practically the same thing. “Tm not going to ask 
you to forbid the match,’ he explains. “I’ve 
thought of a way you can get rid of this adven- 
turer. It’s pretty drastic, I admit, but then the 
case is becoming desperate and calls for a desperate 
remedy. 


Apam — All right, Doctor — prescribe — 

Dr. DELAMATER— To begin with you are Mr. 
King’s business manager— (ADAM nods) So any- 
thing you say about the business is going to be pretty 
conclusive — and then remember none of the family 
knows any more about business than a child. 

Apam —I don’t catch your drift, Doctor. 

Dr. DELAMATER— Well, I see by the paper that 
there’s been quite a flurry in the rubber market to- 
day — 

Apam — Flurry hardly describes it. 

Dr. DELEMATER— Mr. King was known to be a 
large speculator. 

ApAm — Yes — 

Dr. DELEMATER — Why not announce privately to 
the family that Mr. King is ruined? 
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Apam — Eh? 

Dr. DELAMATER— Eva will of course tell the 
Scotchman that she is penniless and as he is penniless 
too, he’ll be forced to show his real colors and back 
out as gracefully as he can. (Dr. DELAMATER stops 
and looks at ADAM to see how he likes the idea.) 

Apam — (slowly). You know, Doctor—it’s a 
darn funny thing that you should propose this. 

Dr. DELAMATER — (surprised). Yes— why? 

ApvAM — (after a second’s pause). Because Mr. 
King really is ruined. 

Dr. DELAMATER — Eh— WHAT? 

Apvam — That little flurry you spoke about has 
wiped him out clean. 

Dr. DeELAMATER— But, good God, man, do you 
mean to say that with a business like Mr. King’s — 
it’s — impossible. 

ADAM — Seems so to me, too—I just can’t realize 
it. 

Dr. DELAMATER-— Why, I’d always understood 
King was worth millions. And you stand there and 
tell me he’s lost everything? 

ApvaM — I’m afraid it’s going to be an awful shock 
to the family. 

Dr. DELAMATER— SHOCK? I should say it is a 
shock! (A soft chime is heard off, the Doctor starts) 
What’s that? 

ApAM — Oh, that’s the dinner gong. I thought I 
wouldn’t tell them till after dinner. It would be a 
shame to spoil their appetites. 

Dr. DELAMATER — Yes, of course —I’d better slip 
out before they come down —I couldn’t talk to them 
now as if nothing had happened. (Looks around) 
All this gone — just think of it! What will they do? 

Apam — Well, Doctor, I suppose Miss King will 
marry a man who can look after her. 
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Dr. DELAMATER — Yes ~ yes — she’s an awfully at- 
tractive girl. Of course some fellow is bound to come 
along. 

ApaM — (turning his head rather quickly). To 
come along? 

Dr. DELAMATER — (a trifle embarrassed). Oh— 
er — when you tell them please say that if there’s any- 
thing on earth I can do to send for me. 

ApamM — Thank you, Doctor! 

Dr. DELAMATER— And that check for my bill — 
I shall tear it up. 

Apam — How good of you. 

Dr. DELAMATER — I only wish I could do more but 
— (Confidentially) My income is much smaller than 
people suppose — 

ApamM — Well —there’s just one bright side to this 
thing. 

Dr. DELAMATER — Yes, what’s that? 

ApamM — Miss Eva will be quite safe from fortune 
hunters. (He looks at the Doctor meaningfully, as 
the latter makes an embarrassed exit.) 


It was while the family was still at dinner that the 
wall safes in both Eva’s and Julie’s rooms were pried 
open and their jewels extracted, but the girls did not 
discover their loss for some time. 


An hour later, after dinner, the family is entertain- 
ing itself in the drawing-room. Eva has just an- 
nounced her engagement to Lord Andrew and Julie 
has gone upstairs to start a list of those socially 
eligible for invitations to an announcement party, 
when the substitute father walks in upon his home 
circle. He is plainly disturbed and anxious, and this 
leads them to inquire the cause. It is quite evident 
that he has an unpleasant announcement to make. 
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ApAM — I’ve been trying to muster up courage to 
tell you—TI even put these clothes on so as to give 
myself another reason for delay—but it’s no use 
stalling any longer. You’ve got to know. 

Eva — (really alarmed). Why, Mr. Smith, you 
don’t — 

Uncite Horace— (breaking in). Your father’s 
boat has gone down, just what I dreamed this after- 
noon. 

Apam — No, Mr. King is all right. That is to say 
— he’s safe and well. 

UncteE Horace—Go on, then. Explode your 
bomb and bury our fragments. 

ApAm — My dear people — Mr. King is ruined. 

ALL — (Eva rises). Ruined? 

AsBy — (speaking on same cue). Did he say 
ruined ? 

CLINTON — (speaking above the omnes). Not 
really ruined? (There ts a moment’s hushed silence 
— ApvaM nods his head slowly.) 

Asgy — It’s incredible! Fantastic! 

Lorp ANDREw—1I say, does “ruined” mean the 
same thing here that it does in England? 

ApAm — Yes, I mean financially ruined. 

Eva — But how—how could it happen? Surely, 
he can’t suddenly— Why he’s been gone only ten 
days. 

ApamM — The Brazilian Government placed an em- 
bargo on rubber shipments — that means a nation-wide 
shortage on raw material. This afternoon prices 
soared to the skies. The King Company is carrying 
a tremendous short account and that account has got 
to be covered if it takes every dollar. (Eva goes 
above chair L.) 

Lorp ANpREw — Every dollar? 

Ciinton — But look here, Brazil has no right to do 
this to us. 
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Lorp Anprew — No, I say, can’t we get the good 
old U. S. A. to send some battleships? That’s what 
we always do in England. - 

Eva — Have you sent for father? 

Apam — No, he’s probably way up the river by this . 
time, and he won’t hear of it till he reaches Manouse. 

Assy — Does it mean that everything is gone? 
(AvaAm nods his head) His private fortune? 

ApvaM — I’m afraid there is no private fortune; it 
is all in the business. Perhaps we can save the home. 
I’m going to try. But it can’t be kept up. We've got 
to rent it. 

Uncte Horace — Rent it? 

Ciinton — Good God! 

UncLe Horace — Then where the devil are we go- 
ing to live? 

Apam — That’s the problem we’ve got to face. 

Assy — Well, there’s only one thing to do — we'll 
just have to wait till Mr. King comes back, 


ApAm — You actually propose to sit down na fold 
your hands until Mr. King gets back to earn your liv- 
ing for you? 

CLINTON — Well, if we don’t know how to earn one 
ourselves? 

ApAaM — You'll have to do like other people, Mr. 
DeWitt, and find out how. Mr. King is over fifty 
years old. All his life he has worked for his fam- 
ily — for you. He has supported you — made a beau- 
tiful home for you —a home that none of you appre- 
ciate because you’ve never had to do without it. He’s 
given you education, food, clothes,— everything you 
asked for within reason —and a great deal that was 
out of reason. And now, after years of office drudg- 
ery, of fighting and struggling for you, are you going 
to ask him to start in all over again—at his age — 
with a family hanging around his neck? 
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Eva — Of course we’re not, Mr. Smith! Though 
I don’t blame you for thinking us quite capable of it. 

Apam — I beg your pardon. I had no right to talk 
to you that way. After all, I’m only an outsider. 

Eva — We'll be glad if you won’t consider your- 
self an outsider — You see, we’re a dreadfully help- 
less crowd, and we shall need someone with business 
experience to advise us. 

ApAaM — (goes to Eva). That’s what I want to do. 
I’m tremendously fond of your father. I’ve been with 
him ever since I was a kid and he’s been so damned 
white to me — 


There is little time to consider what’s to be done 
before Julie arrives with the news of the jewel rob- 
bery — and that is the last straw. They might have 
lived some time on what the jewels would have 
brought, as Clinton sadly suggests, but— Well, there 
seems to be nothing to do but for them all to go to 
work. It is a terrible thought, but they must make 
the best of it. It is Clinton’s suggestion that they 
look over the “ Help Wanted” and “ Business Oppor- 
tunity ” ads in the newspapers, which they do, with 
the result that Uncle Horace decides to become an 
insurance agent and Clinton purposes to take a new 
line of “ snappy clothes” into the small towns. When 
it comes Eva’s turn to choose Adam becomes some- 
what excited. ‘“‘The only job that I can find that 
doesn’t need previous experience,” she admits, “is a 
shop assistant. I shall make a try for that.” 


Apam — Oh, great Scott—no! I can’t let you do 
that — I mean you mustn’t do that. 

Eva — Why not? 

ApamM — Because you musn’t. You don’t realize 
what it would be like —to stand behind a counter all 
day. 
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Eva — Well, if other girls can do it, I can. 

ApAam — No, no, wait a minute. Tell me, doesn’t 
your father own an old place over in New Jersey? 

Eva — Yes — he’s kept it out of sentiment. It’s the 
place where he spent his boyhood. 

ApamM — Why couldn’t we turn it into a chicken 
farm? 

Eva — I believe there are chickens there now. 

ApAM —I mean on a large scale. For instance — 
special brands of eggs for invalids — packed in fancy 
boxes and delivered by express. And honey the same 
way. Have little jars shaped like a bee hive. You 
and Mrs. DeWitt could run it. It would be better 
than taking some ill-paid job as a secretary or com- 
panion. 

Eva — What a splendid idea! 

JULIE — Yes, isn’t it. And I know all about bees 
since I read that book of Maeterlinck’s. Oh, Clinnie. 
Have you read Maeterlinck’s “ Life of the Bee”? So 
fascinating —— And the part about the Queen Bee 
and her young lover is deliciously risque. Poor dear, 
just like Cleopatra, she always murders him after the 
honeymoon. 

ApAM — Really with your acquaintance to help get 
the thing started we could make a go of it. 


It is thus decided that Eva and Julie will go to the 
farm and that Adam will board with them, build 
chicken coops on Sundays and sort of look after the 
business details. Aunt Abby decides to take a posi- 
tion as housekeeper and companion, until the bee and 
chicken enterprise is well under way. Which makes 
a place for everybody but Lord Andrew. Naturally, 
everyone expected with the King money gone his lord- 
ship would fade away, but as it transpires he is not 
that sort of a fortune hunter at all. “I say, look 
here,” says he to Eva, “I’m going to make a confesh. 
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I came over here to America with the idea of marry- 
ing money. That’s true— absolutely. But I’ve found 
out tonight that the money hasn’t a dashed thing to do 
with the way I feel about you.” 

Eva — Why, Andy, that’s very nice of you, but — 

Lorp ANDREW — So if good old Smith will help me 
I’m going to be naturalized and settle down in Amer- 
ica an —an—an— and get a job. 

ApaMm and Eva—A job? 

Lorp ANDREW — (a trifle anxiously). Yes, you 
won't think any the less of me for working, will you? 
And of course, I'll have to drop the title — 

Eva — Andy, you’re a dear! 

Avam — (holding out his hand). Put it there, old 
man. I’ll never say a word against the Scotch as 
long as I live. 

Lorp ANDREW — Thank you. 


Eva — But — one minute, Andy — your family — 
surely they are counting on you? 

Lorp ANDREW — To bring home an heiress? Yes, 
I suppose they are. But then I’ve been a sore disap- 
pointment to my family from the very first. Will you 
believe it, they had it all planned out to christen me 
Victoria and marry me to a Duke. 


When Adam finds himself alone he decides to make 
way with the “loot.” He can’t go around with several 
thousand dollars’ worth of pearls in his pocket, so he 
thinks he will hide them in some good place — perhaps 
back of the books. He takes an envelope from the 
desk and is just dropping the pearls into it when Eva 
re-enters the room and sees him. She is surprised — 
not to say shocked, but all she can say is: ‘I don’t 
understand.” 


ApaM — (head down). It is quite simple, Miss 
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King. I am the man who took those jewels. (Holds 
them in his hand). 

Eva — Yes, but why — 

Avam — Those jewels mean you don’t have to work 
—none of you. You can live on the money they fetch 
until your father gets back, and starts in again. (le 
hands the jewels to her, she takes them mechanically.) 

Eva — Those jewels would be a big help to Dad; 
you want us to keep them and give them to him. 
That’s it, isn’t it? 

AvaM — It will be great if you can. 

Eva—Can. Of course we can. (Offers them to 
him —he does not take them) ‘Take them back, I 
won't say a word to the others. 

ApAM — You mean that? 

Eva —I suppose we may have rather a hard time 
at first. It would be a temptation if they know we 
still had these. 

ApaMm — Youre splendid. 

Eva — Oh, no, but we’ll see if the Kings can’t go 
thru like Andy did. (ApAm takes the jewels) Good- 
night — Father. 

ApAM —I am glad I am something to you. 

Eva —I didn’t say it that time to tease you, I just 
want to tell you how grateful I am for all you’ve done 
for me — for us — 

ApaM —‘ Me” was right. 

Eva — You’ve been — what was your expression? 
—“damned white.” 


She turns and leaves the room as the curtain falls. 


Act III 


Thanksgiving day, three months later. The King 
family, represented by its present and prospective 
members, is reassembling at the King farm in New 
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Jersey for a celebration dinner. The “Queen Bee” 
honey and chicken business is booming; Clinton has 
made a success as a salesman of nifty clothes for 
nifty lads; Uncle Horace is the most persistently suc- 
cessful of insurance agents; Aunt Abby has married 
an aged widower with gout and a fortune, for whom 
she had been keeping house, and Lord Andrew has be- 
come the most popular riding master in New York. 
Adam is quite well satisfied with the way everything 
has worked out. He is even becoming reconciled to 
the thought of Eva’s marrying Lord Andrew, though 
he finds that the hardest feature of the situation to 
accept. This Thanksgiving morning he is painting the 
coop that is to be sent to the poultry show with the 
prize Dorkings. Eva, carrying a glass bowl of corn- 
meal for the chickens, and a big red apple for Eva, 
spies him as she comes from the house. 


Eva — Don’t tell me it’s all done? 

Apam — Yes, I got up and finished it early this 
morning. J was the man with the hammer that you 
were cursing for waking you. 

Eva —I didn’t hear you. 

ApamM—WNo! Well of course I tried to hammer 
softly. 

Eva — Nonsense. I'll bet I was up before you. I 
took a little holiday and went riding with Andy. 

Apam — (trying to be airy about it). Must have 
been a perfect morning for horse-back riding. 

Eva — It was lovely. The air like crystal and that 
nice woody smell that comes in late fall. Do you 
know I really love this place, Adam. And our funny 
little gray house makes me understand what you used 
to mean when you talked with so much feeling about 
a home. 

ApaM — Yes, it’ll be nice to look back at this time 
we've all spent here together. 
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Eva — Look back? 

Ce a is doing pretty well now, isn’t 
he? 

Eva — (running her fingers thru the chicken food) 
He’s getting on. 

ApvamM — Well, when is it going to be? (His at- 
tempt of carelessness is over done.) 

Eva — When is what going to be— Oh, the wed- 
ding, you mean? 

AvaM — Uh—huh! (Whistles and regards his 
painting thru half closed eyes.) 

Eva — Oh, not for a long time yet. 

Apam — But isn’t he getting pretty anxious? I 
know if I loved a girl I simply couldn’t wait for the 
day when —I could really call her mine. 

Eva —If you loved? I thought you told me once 
that you had found the woman you’d always dreamed 
of? Your hundred-percent girl you called her. 

Apam — Did I say that? 

Eva — Yes, but maybe she turned out not to be a 
hundred-percent after all. 

ApamM—No. She turned out even better than I 
expected. Too good. 

Eva — Too good? 

ApAam — Too good for me. 

Eva — (shaking her head). I don’t believe that. 

Apam — Yes, | think even you’d have to admit it 
if you knew her as I know her —and saw just how 
splendid she is. 

Eva — (piqued — she heedlessly spills the chicken 
food as she runs her fingers thru it). And does this 
female paragon realize that you think so highly of 
her? 

ADAM — (painting away). No, sir—TI should say 
not— Oh, no—and what’s more, she never will. 
(Eva gives him a look but he doesn’t see it.) 

Eva — Too bad. Have a bite of my apple, Adam? 
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And the unwary Adam takes quite as generous a 
bite as his ancient ancestor gobbled up in Eden, just 
as Lord Andrew himself appears on the scene man- 
fully shouldering a bag of meal he has brought in from 
the village for the “jolly old poultry.” Lord Andrew 
is growing a little impatient, too, at being constantly 
put off by Eva whenever. he suggests an early mar- 
riage. He can’t altogether understand it — until an 
observing member of the family helps to open his eyes. 
Can’t he see that Adam is head over heels in love with 
Eva, and Eva in love with him? No, he can’t, dash 
it all. He can’t. And before he has much of a 
chance to try James King appears suddenly on the 
scene and everything else is forgotten. His return 
from South America is what he intended it should be, 
a complete surprise. But—‘‘ what on earth are my 
family doing out here in this God-forsaken spot?” 
he promptly demands. 


ApAM — Raising chickens. 

Kine — Raising what? 

ApamM — Chickens. Oh, they love it here —the 
peace and quiet are wonderful. 

Kinc — Peace and quiet — don’t you ever say those 
words to me again. 

Apvam — Why, what’s the matter? 

Kine — I’ve had enough peace and quiet to last me 
a life time. I want my family. 

Apam —I told you so. 

Kine — Oh, shut up—I’m trying to grasp this 
thing — I came back expecting to find my whole fam- 
ily on Long Island raising hell and I find them in New 
Jersey raising chickens. 


Adams leaves Mr. King while he goes in search of 
the family, that they may welcome their father home. 
When they assemble and the greetings are over, they 
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try to make him understand the situation. He may 
not know it but he is a ruined man. Adam will tell 
him the details when he comes and he will understand 
that when the blow fell there was nothing else for 
them to do. 


CLINTON — (swaggering a bit). Well, of course we 
could have sat down and cabled for you to come back 
and work for us, but that never even suggested itself 
to us. 

Unctie Horace — (stoutly). I should say not. 

Eva — Wait till you hear what we’ve all done. 
You'll be proud of us. Why these past three months 
we've actually saved three times as much as we spent. 

Kinc —- (looks from Eva to JuLie dumbfounded). 
Poor old Rip Van Winkle! I know just how he felt. 

JuLIE— So you see if you need any help, Dad. 
We've got some money to give you for a change. 

Kinc— Good Heavens! You're all talking as if 
I’d gone broke. 

JuLte — Well so you have, dear. 

Eva — That’s the reason that we — 

Kinc— Broke. I’m broke? Say, is this whole 
thing a joke? 

CLinton — (to Horace). Poor old Father. He 
doesn’t realize what has happened to him. 

Horace — Of course, tropical heat. (Taps fore- 
head.) 

JULIE — Father, dear, have you forgotten what hap- 
pened ten days after you left us? 

Eva— The Brazilian embargo on rubber ship- 
ments! 

JuLize — And the way the rubber shares jumped. 

Ciinton — You had sold short and of course you 
had to cover. 

Uncte Horace — Even though it took the last dol- 
lar. 
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Kinc — My last dollar? Nonsense! I only lost 
about seventy thousand in that little rubber panic. 

Jute — (surprised). Seventy thousand? 

CLinton — (whisper hoarsely to Horace). I dare 
say that’s what Adam let him think. 

Kinc — You mean that something has happened to 
the business that I haven’t been told about? 

Eva — Adam almost cried when he broke the news 
to us. 

Jutize — And he spoke so beautifully of you and of 
how you had always worked for us. 

Kino —I see what has happened. They made a 
mess of things down at the office — Adam and that 
fellow Russell. I was a fool to go away and trust 
a tricky business to a couple of underlings. 


So, that’s it. The business ruined and knowledge of 
it kept from him by his general manager! Where is 
Adam? The last anyone had seen of him he was rid- 
ing toward the station. And there is a train for New 
York at a quarter to one! But Eva will not listen 
to such silly suspicions. They may all think what they 
like, but she will stake her life on Adam. None of 
the others are ready to share her trust, however. The 
elder King doesn’t believe Adam is dishonest, but he 
does believe he has made a mess of the rubber busi- 
ness and is trying to cover his tracks. Which re- 
minds Lord Andrew that when he was investigating 
the jewel burglary he had found one of Adam’s sleeve 
garters in Julie’s room. And when he told Adam 
about it he blushed. It’s true, admits Eva. Adam 
did take the jewelry. She had known that all the 
time. But he had a “ splendid motive ” for it. 


Eva — I don’t understand about the failure or whose 
fault it was that Dad’s business was smashed, but 
after it had happened Adam knew that we would never 
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go to work if we had those pearls to sell, so he stole 
them. 

King — And you knew about it? 

Eva — Yes I knew. 
ene How did you manage to keep a secret like 
that: 
Eva—And do you realize Adam took all that 
trouble just for us. Look at us! What were we when 
father went away? A lot of worthless idle wasters. 
And look at us now! He has given us self respect. 
He has shown us there is more fun in working and 
earning money than there is in spending it. He’s fine, 
and no matter how things look — whatever you may 
say, nothing can break my faith in him. 


And then Adam comes in. He had been to town to 
get more paint. He laughs at their surprise at seeing 
him. “Oh, I see, you thought now your real father 
had come back it was time for me to abdicate. What 
do you think of my chicken coop, Mr. King?” 


Kinc — Smith, my family have just been telling me 
that the King Company has gone to the devil. 

ApbAM — Oh yes, bad business isn’t it? 

Kine — Very bad. 

ApAm — But on the other hand the Bee and Chicken 
Industry is thriving. 

Kine — Tell me straight out, how did it happen? 
You must have been gambling with futures. 

ApAMmM — Yes, sir, 1 was. 

Uncie Horace — Oh, perhaps I had better take 
down his confession in shorthand. 

ApbAM — Only it wasn’t rubber futures I was gam- 
bling with— but human futures-—the futures of all 
these people here. 

Kinc— Yes, if you have ruined me— you have 
ruined them. 
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Apam — Ruined them? Good Heavens, look at 
them! Are they ruined? Look at Uncle Horace — 
why he has even learned shorthand, isn’t that marvelous 
—and look at my daughters — your daughters — our 
daughters —aren’t you proud of them? As a busi- 
ness man and a captain of industry you’re a marvel, 
but as a father you’re simply not in it with me. 

KinG — (realizing the truth). Do you mean to 
say — 

tins — Yes, the story of the ruin was a fake. 
You are still rich and can support them all as a crowd 
of spongers (they all resent this) if they will let you, 
but I miss my guess if they do. 

Ciinton — To think this man faked up the whole 
story of the ruin just to make us work. Good God! 

Apvam — That’s it. 

Jute — Wasn’t that a cute idea? 

Kina —I can see why you did it, but I’m darned if 
I can see how you did it. 

Apam — Well, I had to take the office into my con- 
fidence. 


It is all over now, but the understanding between 
Adam and Eva. Lord Andrew makes that possible, 
by confessing that he has discovered they do really 
love each other. “I’ve just been watching you both, 
and I’ve noticed a few things.” 


Eva — You noticed? Oh, no. Andy, you dear old 
silly — you couldn’t notice anything of that sort. Not 
any more than Adam could. 

ApAM — Eh? How’s that? 

Anpy —It— It’s true enough—isn’t it? (Eva 
nods her head “yes”) Then that’s settled — it’s 
been deuced well worth while knowing you and being 
one of the family. | 

Eva — You'll always be that Andy, dear. 
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Anpy — Congrats, Adam, old boy an’— an’ all that 
sort of thing. (Starts into house, turns again in door- 
way) I say that turkey smells devilish good. (Goes 
in whistling with an attempt at jauntiness.) 

Eva — (pause — looking after him). Isn’t he a 
dear? 

Apam — Eva —(he breaks off). 

Eva — Yes — Adam? 

Apam — I don’t know what to say — it — it doesn’t 
seem possible. 

Eva — Maybe you don’t love me. Do you? Or 
don’t you? 

ApamM — Oh, Eva — there aren’t any words to tell 
you. (He now finds the courage to hold her in his 
arms and 1s about to kiss her.) 

Eva —Father? 

AvaM — (thinking she means Mr. KING, jumps 
back). Where? 

Eva— No, dear—not daddy. (Takes his hands 
— “helping him out”) It’s you that I’m calling that 
— don’t you like the name? 

Apam — Oh, gee, I forgot. 

Eva—Then I'll tell you something —I_ think 
maybe — after we’re married we'll be like good old- 
fashioned country folk—and Ill always call you 
“father.” (She says it slowly, he holds her closer and 
kisses her — one long kiss). 

Uncie Horace — (at the window with a turkey 
bone in his hand). Say, if you don’t hurry, there’ll 
be nothing left for you but the neck —I say the neck. 
(He sees the situation). OH-H!! 


(Curtain) 


SclA RENCE 


An American Comedy in Four Acts. 
By Booth Tarkington. 


“ CLARENCE” was produced at the Hudson The- 
ater, New York, Saturday evening, September 20, and 
achieved an immediate popular success. It is written 
in a spirit of what, for lack of a better classification, 
may be termed “high farce.” It relates the experience 
of a young entomologist who, having served as a 
drafted man in the American army, seeks employment 
in New York after his discharge. After several days 
of patient waiting he succeeds in making his way into 
the inner offices of Henry Wheeler, the “ president of 
an impressive financial institution with offices on the top 
floor of the institution’s building in Nassau Street, 
New York.” 

The opening of the play finds the Wheeler family 
rather seriously upset, and Mr. Wheeler much con- 
cerned with the straightening out of its domestic tan- 
gles. Mrs. Wheeler, his second wife, much younger 
than he and entirely superficial, is nursing a growing 
jealousy of Violet Pinney, a youthful and attractive 
governess employed to look after Cora Wheeler. Cora, 
a sweet, but self-willed child “ about 16,” fancies her- 
self deeply in love with Hubert Stem, a middle-aged 
grass widower. “ Bobby” Wheeler, a budding Tark- 
ington adolescent of the Willie Baxter type, is just 
home after having been “ fired” from his third school, 
and, having forcibly kissed Della, the housemaid, finds 
himself seriously entangled in an “ affair.” 

The opening scene is played in the ante-room of the 
Wheeler offices beginning with the entrance of Wheeler, 
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Sr. He consults his secretary, Mrs. Martyn, concern- 
ing his engagements for the day. 

WHEELER — Have I appointments with any of those 
people waiting? 

Mrs. Martyn — No; I haven’t made any appoint- 
ments at all for you this morning. At one o’clock you 
go to Mr. Milly’s lunch for the Secretary of the In- 
terior; you have a directors’ meeting at three . . . the 
Unity . . . and the Pitch Pine consultation at three- 
thirty. Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Vance will do for all 
the people in the ante-rooms. Except one, perhaps. 

WHEELER — Who’s that? 

Mrs. Martyn —It’s a soldier who... 

WHEELER— In a private’s uniform... rather a 
sickly-looking fellow ? 

Mrs. Martyn — Yes. 

WHEELER — I| noticed him waiting out there yester- 
day too. 

Mrs. Martyn — They sent him to Mr. Vance, but 
he wouldn’t tell what he wanted; said he had to see 
you. Of course Mr. Vance told him that was impos- 
sible; he didn’t even have a letter of introduction. 

WHEELER — Oh, well, he’s a soldier; see what he 
wants. 

Mrs. Martyn — Very well. 

WHEELER — It’s possible my daughter and her gov- 
erness, Miss Pinney, will come to town this morning to 
see me. Miss Pinney spoke to me just as I was leaving 
the house, and I understood her to say — I’m not just 
sure I caught her meaning — (His manner is the least 
bit confused) — She spoke in a low voice, for some 
reason . 

Mrs. Martyn — Your daughter did? 

WHEELER— No. My daughter’s governess — uh — 
Miss Pinney. I understood her to say that she wanted 
to see me in private . . . J think she meant she wanted 
to talk with me about my daughter. 
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Mrs. Martyn — I understand. 

WHEELER —I think she implied that she and my 
daughter might come in town and turn up here at the 
oleate: 

Mrs. Martyn — I'll look out for them. 


Mr. Wheeler’s surmise that he will be followed by 
certain members of his family is entirely correct. He 
has no sooner retired to his private office than Mrs. 
Wheeler herself appears. She has heard something 
of Miss Pinney’s intention of coming to the office, and 
though she is prideful of the fact that she never, never 
interferes with her husband’s business, she believes it 
just as well to keep a watch on his movements when he 
isn’t concentrating. 

Mrs. Wheeler is followed by ‘‘ Bobby.” “He is 
hovering on the elder side of 16,” explains Mr. Tark- 
ington. ‘ His hair is to the mode of New York, ac- 
cording to the interpretation of his years, and so is his 
costume, which includes an overcoat. He also wears 
a pair of pale spats, too large for his shoes —he is 
strongly conscious of them at times, and also of a large 
hook-handled cane, too long for him. He removes his 
hat at sight of Mrs. Martyn. At all times he is deathly 
serious; and speaks quickly ; when he doesn’t stammer. 
THIS IS*BOBBY. 

“Bobby ” is anxious to avoid a meeting with his 
father, but eager to effect a meeting with Violet Pinney, 
who happens to be his latest passion. ‘* Have they been 
here yet?’ he demands of Mrs. Martyn, and in reply 
to her query as to whom he means he continues: 


Bossy — Why, my sister Cora and— (Suddenly 


gulps) ... look! I mean my sister Cora and... 
(Gulps again) ... and Violent. I don’t mean Vio- 
lent . . . (Hurrying on in helpless confusion, but with 


abysmal gravity) Listen; I mean her and Cora. 
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Look; I mean Cora and Miss Pinney. Miss Pinney. 
Cora’s governess, Miss Pinney. 

Mrs. Martyn—WNo. They haven’t been here. 

Bossy — Well, they’ll be here pretty soon then. I 
don’t want my father to know I’m here if it’s con- 
venient. We haven’t got along too well lately and 
besides I took his spats. Look, do you suppose he’ll 
care? He’s never had ’em on; I don’t think he likes to 
- wear ’em. It’s right, isn’t it? I mean you don’t haf 
to be very old to wear spats, do you? 

Mrs. Martyn — Oh, I don’t think so. 

Bossy — Look ; they ‘haven't gone out in New York, 
have they? I been away at school for practik’ly a life- 
time; and I haven’t had a good chance yet to see what 
they’re wearing. 

Mrs. Martyn —I didn’t know you were interested 
in “what they’re wearing.’ The last time I saw 
you... 

Bossy — Well, I said that was about a lifetime ago! 
Look; I used to go around like a scarecrow, but you 
can’t do that all the time because, look; why how do 
you look if you do? Do you think it’s right to carry 
a stick over your arm like this? With shammy gloves? 
Or do you think you ought to kind of lean on it? 

Mrs. Martyn — (gravely). Oh, I’d lean on it. 

Bossy — (nervously). Look; I think a single eye- 
glass may be all right, but look, I think it’s kind of silly 
to wear one, don’t you? 

Mrs. Martyn — I suppose it all depends. 

Bossy — Look; I guess it wouldn’t be any harm to 
own one, would it? Another thing I was goin’ to ask 
somebody, well f’r instance s’pose, I found a lense that 
dropped out of a pair of somebody’s spectacles, listen ; 
Do you think it would] damage your eyes if you had 
a hole put in it for a string and kind of practised with 
itin your own room? What I mean; look, if you don’t 
wear it all the time it wouldn’t damage your eyes any, 
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would it? I guess it wouldn’t look too well to have it 
on when — well, look, what I mean. . 

The arrival of Cora and her governess precipitates 
the first of the scenes indicating the domestic inhar- 
mony prevailing at the Wheelers’. At sight of Miss 
Pinney Bobby is visibly flustered. Sister Cora, how- 
ever, is only amused. 

Cora— What do you mean calling Miss Pinney 
“ Violet”? You’ve only known her these four days 
since you got fired from this last school, and cer- 
tainly . 

Bossy — You show a little delicacy, please! (With 
emotion to VioLET) Vio-Violent ... Violet... I 
only ask you to show me at least this much considera- 
tion that you would certainly observe to a mere — dog! 

VioLet — I’m not going to speak to your father 
about you at all, Mr. Wheeler. 

Cora —* Mister” Wheeler! Miss Pinney, do call 
the child “ Bobby ”! 

Bossy — Haven’t you got any sense at all? 

Mrs. Martyn — He will see you and Cora now, 
Miss Pinney. 

ViIoLET — I wanted to see him alone first. 

Mrs. Martyn — That’s all right, I’m sure. 

VioLet — Thank you. 

(CorA goes across to the door L. and listens.) 

‘Bossy — (bitterly). That’s a woman’s honor, that 
is! Eavesdropping! 

Cora — Door’s too thick to hear, anyhow. That’s 
papa’s stick. The idea of a child of your age — oh! 
(Shouting) Look! (Pointing) Those are papa’s 
Spats too! Well, aren’t you ashamed of yourself! 

Bossy — You ’tend to your own petty affairs. 

Cora — Golly! I wish they were petty! She’s 
come to tell papa on me! 

Bossy — What about? 

Cora — You ’tend to your own petty affairs. 
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Bossy — Whyn’t she discipline you herself? 

Cora — She thinks I’m getting so dissolute some- 
thing in the father line has to be done. She'll get into 
a scrape all right. 

Bossy — How will she? 

Cora — Mama’ll have a fit if she finds out about her 
coming here to papa’s office. 

Bossy — Why will she? 

Cora — School boys needn’t ask too many questions. 

Bossy — I’m not a school boy! 

Cora — No; that’s so! Bobby, what did they fire 
you for? Papa wouldn’t tell me. 

_ Bossy —I want to know why will Miss Pinney get 
in a scrape. 

Cora — Oh — Mama thinks Miss Pinney’s too young 
and pretty to be a governess, anyhow! 

Bossy — What you talkin’ about? 

Cora — Of course I’m not goin’ to tell Mama we 
made this secret excursion to tell on me and discuss 
how my character’s to be saved ... but when she 
finds out . . . whoopee! 


The entrance of Clarence is effective. Mrs. Martyn, 
thinking to avoid the confusion of the outer room, asks 
him to step into the inner office. ‘ The soldier sham- 
bles in slowly, his hat in his hand,” according to the 
author’s instructions. ‘‘ He is very sallow; his hair is 
in some disorder ; he stoops, not only at the shoulders, 
but from the waist, sagging forward, and, for a time to 
the left side; then, for a time, to the right; his legs 
‘give’ slightly at the knees, and he limps, somewhat 
vaguely. He wears the faded, old, shabby khaki uni- 
form of a private of the Quartermaster’s Department, 
and this uniform was a bad misfit for him when it was 
new. A large pair of spectacles shield his blinking 
eyes; his hands are brown; and altogether he is an 
unimposing figure. Cora watches him closely as he 
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comes down C. and stands, turning the rim of his army 
hat in his hands with an air of patience. He seems un- 
aware of anybody, and continues so throughout the 
next speeches. This is CLARENCE.” 


Mrs. Martyn —I am Mr. Wheeler’s secretary .. . 

Cora— She’s papa’s confidential secretary. It’s 
just the same as talking to papa. 

Mrs. Martyn — We didn’t want to keep you wait- 
ing any longer, when there’s no opportunity .. . 

Cora — (interrupting her impulsively, but not un- 
sympathetically). What makes you sag so much to 
one side? 

CLARENCE— (Turning his head to look at her 
solemnly). It’s my liver! 

Cora — (blankly). Oh! 

Mrs. Martyn — You see Mr. Wheeler himself can’t 
see everybody, and as you haven’t even a letter to him, 
wouldn’t it be the simplest thing for you to state your 
business to me? 

CLARENCE— Wuw... Well ...I1 haven’t any 
business . . . exactly. 

Mrs. Martyn — Well, your desires, then. 

CLARENCE — Well —I thought I'd better see him. 

Mrs. Martyn — Have you ever met Mr. Wheeler? 

CLARENCE — Not — not yet. 

Mrs. Martyn — Of course we want to show con- 
sideration to any soldier . . . (As she speaks she takes 
a note-book and a fountain pen from a drawer of the 
desk) What is your name, please? 

CLARENCE — Clarence Smum. (He does not actu- 
ally say ““smum.” This word represents Mrs. Mar- 
TYN’S impression of what she hears. His voice dis- 
appears casually, as 1t were, during the pronunciation 
of his surname, though he pronounces “ Clarence” dis- 
tinctly enough.) 
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Cora —I do think . Clarence is a poetic name! 
Some people don’t, but I think it is. 

Mrs. Martyn — Clarence what, please? (CorRA 
after blurring CLARENCE’s reply by Speaking at the 
same time as CLARENCE, she continues the thought of 
the preceding speech.) 

Cora — There used to be Dukes of Clarence in his- 
tory, you know — very wealthy people that the king 
drowned in a barrel of cider or something. There 
could hardly be a nicer name than Clarence no matter 
what people say. Were you in the war? 

CLARENCE — I was in the — army. 

Bossy — (sternly in a low voice). You don’t know 
him. 

Cora — It’s right to speak to soldiers. Isn’t it? 

CLARENCE — If you... don’t mind . . . what they 
say ... back. 

Cora — (to Bossy). I told you. 

Mrs. Martyn. Now, if you please, Mister... 

CLARENCE — Well, I thought I’d better see him. 

Mrs. Martyn —lIf you’re looking for a position, 
I’m sorry, we’ve taken on more returned soldiers, 
really, than we have places for. It would only waste 
your own time .. 

CLARENCE — Well —I thought I’d better — 

Mrs. Martyn —I know Mr. Wheeler would never 
decline to see you, but — your first opportunity, even 
for a few minutes wouldn’t come until about Wednes- 
day of next week. 

Cora — Oh, yes, it could! When Miss Pinney gets 
through telling about me in there, I'll cheerfully give 
this soldier my time with papa! 

Mrs. Martyn — My dear, that wouldn’t . 

Cora — Why, yes, it would. It’d be the best thing 
that could happen for everybody! (Determinedly) I 
atchally insist on it, Mrs. Martyn. (To Cvar- 
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ENCE) It’s all right. Why don’t you sit down? 
CLARENCE — (solemnly). I will. 


The children are greatly interested in Clarence as a 
soldier, their curiosity intensified by their habit of look- 
ing upon all men in uniform as heroes of one kind or 
another. ‘‘ How did it feel when you first enlisted? ” 
queries Cora, “her expression concentrated and seri- 
ous,” while Bobby kneels on the settle near him. 


CLARENCE — It felt all right. There was nothing 
the matter with it then. 

Cora —I don’t mean your liver. I mean how. did 
you feel when you first enlisted? 

CLARENCE — I was drafted. 

Cora — Were you just a private all the time? 

CLARENCE — Yes, all the time after I was drafted, 
I was. 

Bossy —I hope there’ll be another war in about a 
couple o’ years or so. 

CLARENCE — You want another war? 

Bossy — You bet! 

CLARENCE — So you could be in it? 

Bossy — Yes, sir! 

CLARENCE — I wish you’d been in this one. What 
would you do? 

Bossy — Flying Corps. That’s the life! 

Cora — What did you do in the war? 

CLARENCE — (with a faint note of pathos). I 
drove a mule. 

Cora — What in the world did you do that for? 

CLARENCE — Somebody had to. 

Cora — But what for? 

CLARENCE — They won’t go where you want ’em to 
unless you drive. 
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Bossy — You don’t haf to ask so many personal 
questions, do you? 

Cora — It’s right to be personal to soldiers, isn’t it 
—so as to look after their welfare? 

CLARENCE — It’s very public-spirited. 

Cora —I think our American uniform is so becom- 
ing, don’t you? 

CLARENCE — Do you mean you think I’d look worse 
in other clothes? , 

Cora — No, but I would like to know why you drove 
a mule. 

CLARENCE — I didn’t select that branch of the service 
myself. 

Cora — You mean somebody told you to? 

CLARENCE — Yes. I thought it was better to do 
what they said. 

Cora — Did you have to learn to swear at the mules 
to make them obey? 

CLARENCE — (thoughtfully). No. No, I didn't. 

Cora — Were you ever wounded? 

CLARENCE — Yes, I was. 

Cora — Oh, he was wounded! Where was it? 

CLARENCE — At target practice! 


Cora is summoned into the conference with her 
father and Miss Pinney. “Oh, murder,” says she; 
“ here is where I get wounded!” During her absence 
Bobby takes Clarence more completely into his confi- 
dence. “Listen,” says he; ‘‘ you been in the army. 
I’d like to ask your advice about some’p’m.” 

CLARENCE — I hope you’ve come to the right man. 

Bossy — Listen; I’d like to ask you because, look, 
you been in the army and I can tell by your conver- 
sation you been around a good deal. Listen, do you 
think when a man’s taken advantage of a woman’s in- 
experience and kissed her he’s bound to go ahead and 
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marry her even if he’s in love with another woman? 

CLARENCE — (gravely). Did you kiss somebody? 

Bossy — Yes. I wouldn’t again; not her, I mean. 

CLARENCE — Was it against her will? 

Bossy — She claims so. 

CLARENCE — Does she claim you ought to marry 
her? 

Bossy — She says if I.don’t, she’ll tell the whole 
family because, look, the person that was engaged to 
her saw this thing happen, and he got mad at her and 
she says I either got to pay her damages or run off and 
marry her. Well, I haven’t got any money for dam- 
ages. I wouldn’t tell this to everybody. 

CLARENCE — No; I wouldn’t either. Who did you 
tell? 

Bossy — Well, I told Cora’s governess, Miss Pinney 
— that just came in here for her. 

CLARENCE — What did you tell Miss Pinney for? 

Bossy — Well, I told her because, listen, this other 
affair, it was just a passing fancy, but, look, I think 
when something higher and more spiritual comes into 
your life, why look, you’re just hardly responsible for 
what you do, don’t you? 

CLARENCE — You mean when the higher love comes, 
then you get really wild? 

Bossy — That’s it! You see when this first thing 
happened I’d hardly even noticed what Miss Pinney 
looked like. 

CLARENCE — Miss Pinney is the spiritual —? And 
this other person that has a claim on you —? 

Bossy — It’s horrible! Look, you been in the army 
and everything. What would you do about it? 

CLARENCE — I’d go away to school again. 

Bossy — Yes, but look, when you’ve been fired from 
three prominent schools you get kind of a reputation, 
and, listen, it’s kind of hard to get you in. Father’s 
already had quite a rebuff from one principal and he 
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says himself I’m about as big a responsibility for him 
as anyone in the family. 

CLARENCE — He does? 

Bossy — Oh, yes, and besides, well look, I don’t want 
to go ’way just when this other thing’s happened to me. 
It’s the biggest thing in my life. 

CLARENCE — You want to stay near Miss Pinney. 
(Assenting.) 

Bossy — Sure. Wouldn’t you? 

CLARENCE — Yes, I think I should. 


The efforts of her governess and her father to disci- 
pline Cora disgust that young woman utterly. “ They 
can go to thunder,’ she announces on her return from 
the inquisition. ‘If two people ever made me tired 
it’s papa and Miss Pinney! Puritans!” 

““T believe you been up to somep’m again with that 
ole grass widower!” ventures Bobby. 

‘Hush up!” returns his excited sister ; ‘‘ he’s one of 
the most perfect characters that ever came into my 
life. I leave it to you (Clarence) if grass widowers 
aren’t just as perfect as the other kind of widowers? ” 

“Yes,” agrees Clarence, “ just about.” 


Cora —I did go out motoring with him and I did 
dine at his country club with him, and danced there 
till twelve o’clock —and then Miss Pinney came and 
got me, but I leave it to you; is there any harm in 
that? 

Bossy — Well, of all the vile confessions — 

Cora — You hush up! Of course I said I was go- 
ing to spend the evening with a girl friend, but Miss 
Pinney found out — and what I want to know .. . if 
you were my father .. . (To CLARENCE) Would you 
go into thirty-five fits over a thing like that ? 

CLARENCE — No. Not that many. 

Cora — Why, you ought to see those two in there; 
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you’d think they were judges of the Ex-treme Court of 
the United States in Washington! What I’m afraid 
of, they’ll never let me see him again! (Suits, sobs 
suddenly.) 

Bossy — They ought to drown you; I never heard 
such a disgusting story in all my ... 

Cora — Hush up! She dee-lib’rutly comes to father 
with this just because mama’s only our step-mother and 
hasn’t got any idea of discipline — and you just ought 
to hear her in there, the way she goes on about being 
responsible for the shaping of my character because 
she’s my governess! She'll get papa so prejudiced 
against me... 

Bossy — At that, I bet she hasn’t told him half she 
knows about you! (Yo CLARENCE) Don’t some 
women make you sick sometimes? 

CLARENCE — No; to me she seems attractive. You 
see, she isn’t my sister. 

Cora — Listen ; you’ve been in the army and all that. 
What would you do if you were a girl and in a fix like 
that? 

CLARENCE — I don’t know what I’d do if I were a 
girl in a fix like that; I don’t even know what I’d do 
if I were a girl. 


Cora —I kept trying to talk to papa about yow all 
the time. I told him again and again there was a sol- 
dier waiting to see him, but they wouldn’t let me change 
the subject! I tried to tell em about the cannibals, and 
how you’d been wounded, and about your liver, and I 
did tell em how you could drive mules without swear- 
ing — 

CLARENCE — That wasn’t what I said. I said I 
didn’t have to learn how to swear at ’em. But did 
your father believe you when you said I could do it 
without? 
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Cora — He didn’t say; he switched the subject right 
back to me. Never mind! (Vindictively) They’ll 
be in a fix, all right, if mama hears about it! 

Bossy — How will they? 

Cora — Why, they can’t tell her they ignored her in 
the matter because she’s merely an incompetent step- 
mother, can they? Besides that, there’s somep’m else 
about mama and Miss Pinney and papa. 

Bossy — What? 

Cora —I told you once and you were too dumb to 
understand. I’m not goin’ to tell you again. 

Bossy — Aw, blub! 


Wheeler Sr. attempts to dismiss Clarence, much to 
the disgust of both Cora and Bobby. Having told the: 
soldier “ everything” they feel that he may prove a 
friend in need. The climax is precipitated by the re- 
turn of Mrs. Wheeler. Without intending to, Clarence 
is forced to overhear her side of the controversy as well 
as that of the children. Her suspicious of Miss Pinney 
have reached a height that makes her partly hysterical. 
“ Has Cora been in there with them all the time?” she 
demands of Bobby. 


Bossy — No, not all. 

Mrs. WHEELER — I fancy not! 

Bossy — They let her out once, but they had to take 
her back. 

Mrs. WHEELER — What a farce! 

Bossy — It certainly was! What’s the matter with 
you, mama; you’re kind of excited. 

Mrs. WHEELER — Oh no; I’m not. 

Boppy —I s’pose Cora makes you perty mad — 

Mrs. WHEELER — No, she doesn’t. I love Cora. I 
love both of you, Bobby. It’s only that being a step- 
mother’s an unfortunate position. One has to leave 
“discipline” to fathers and — governesses — which 
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means that fathers and governesses have to consult, 
very frequently! 

Bossy — Cora was sayin’ somep’m about that her- 
self. She said: How could they ever tell you it was 
no use puttin’ it up to you about her, but she thought 
herself it was goin’ to make you perty mad. 

Mrs. WHEELER— So, even Cora thought I had a 
right to be angry, did she? Oh, Bobby — 

Bossy — Say, what’s the matter? 

Mrs. WHEELER — (just barely keeping the sobs 
from becoming vociferous). Oh, Bobby, don’t any of 
you see what I have to suffer? Don’t you understand 
what I have to bear every day from your father and — 
these “consultations for discipline”! He and Miss 
Pinney — (CLARENCE interrupts this emotional confi- 
dence with a loud, diplomatic cough) Is some one — 
(CLARENCE rises.) 

Bossy — Papa told him to wait there. I would like 
you to meet my friend, Clarence. 

CLARENCE — How do you do? 

Mrs. WHEELER — Have you been in here most of 
the morning ? 

Bossy — Oh, he knows everything that’s been goin’ 
on. 
Mrs. WHEELER —I should think he would! Well, 
you’ve been in the army; I don’t suppose there’s any 
real reason to mind your having seen that we’re a 
rather measly family. 


Clarence is attempting to withdraw as gracefully as 
possible, when Wheeler discovers him. ‘“ Oh, murder 
— I] forgot you!” confesses Wheeler. “I don’t wonder 
at all,” meekly responds the soldier. 

Rather than have Clarence leave bearing with him 
so much of the family gossip, Wheeler decides to em- 
ploy the soldier. As he is about to leave, Mrs. Martyn, 
after a conference with Wheeler, calls him back. 
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Mrs. Martyn — Where are you going, Mr.— Mr.— 

CLARENCE—TI thought he — forgotten me again. 
He seemed to have several other things on his mind — 
so [— 

Mrs. Martyn — He wants you to sit down, please. | 

CLARENCE — Thanks. 

Mrs. Martyn — He thinks he can find a position for 
you. But first—he wants me to ask-you if it’s really 
true you can drive mules without swearing. 

CLARENCE — Does that mean he expects to give me a 
position — at his house? 


FROME Bt 


Three weeks later Clarence is comfortably installed 
in the Wheeler home. He has made himself a sort of 
high-class “handy man about the house.” When the 
hot water system has given trouble, Clarence has re- 
paired it. When the piano needed tuning, he has bor- 
rowed the chauffeur’s tools and sought to improve the 
tone of that instrument. He has also served Mr. 
Wheeler as a sort of private secretary. Yet he is still 
a good deal of a mystery. 

“ Clarence,” demands Della, the housemaid, “ what 
line was you in before you went in the army?” 

‘““T was working in a laboratory.” 

Ont In-ahotel, I s’pose! ” 

Dinwiddie, the butler, is also puzzled. ‘‘ You been 
here about three weeks now,” he explains to Clarence ; 
“and the domestic side of the household ain’t able to 
settle what you are.” 

S What Larter” 

“J mean, are you one of us, or do we treat you as 
one o’ the family?” 

“It doesn’t matter,’ 


b 


replies Clarence. 
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The Wheelers have all grown to depend on Clarence. 
Cora is sure he is the only one who understands her 
great love for the grass widower. Bobby is looking 
to him to settle his ‘‘ affair” with Della, the housemaid, 
and even Violet, in whom he is most interested, permits 
him to help her be rid of an unwelcome suitor, one 
Hubert Stem. Hubert was really Cora’s_ grass 
widower, but it transpires that he had been using her 
infatuation only to cover his attempts to be near the 
governess. 

.“ Don’t you think it is pretty odious of a man, when 
he knows a girl dislikes him, to pursue her by pretend- 
ing to pursue a younger girl who’s in her charge?” 
Violet asks Clarence. 

CLARENCE — Are you consulting me on this point 
because I’ve been in the army, or more on the ground 
that I’m a person? 

VIOLET — (smiling faintly). More on that ground. 

CLARENCE — That surprised me. However, speak- 
ing to your point that a pursuer belonging to the more 
cumbersome sex becomes odious to a fugitive of the 
more dexterous sex, when the former affects the posture 
of devotion to a ward of the latter . . 

VioLet — Were you a college professor before the 
war? 

CLARENCE— No. Not a professor. 

VioLet — Surely, not just a student? 

CLARENCE— No. Not a student. 

VIOLET — Well, then what... 

CLARENCE — What I was leading to, was, that I per- 
sonally, am indifferent to your reason for finding this 
young man, or any other young man, odious. 

Viotet — Thank you. I didn’t put it on personal 
grounds, I believe. 

CLARENCE — The reason, I say, is indifferent to me. 
I merely experience the pleasure of the fact. 

VioLet — What fact? 
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CLARENCE — That you don’t like him. 

VioLtetT —I believe you are the queerest person I 
ever met. 

CLARENCE — That’s what my grandmother always 
said of my grandfather, and they had been married 
sixty-one years. 

VioLet — Your grandfather was as queer as that? 

CLARENCE— No. Only to grandmother. 

V10LeET — Are you very much like him? 

CLARENCE — I’m just as much like my grandmother ; 
you see, I’m descended just as much from her as I am 
from him, 

VioLet —I never thought of that! 

CLARENCE — Well, after this, won’t you think of me 
just as much like her as like him? 

ViIoLet — (rather stiffly). Isn’t that a little “ per- 
sonal”? 

CLARENCE — Personal? Good gracious! You've 
just been discussing my most intimate family affairs: 
my grandfather, my grandmother... 

VioLeT — Never mind! I will think of you as just 
as much like your grandmother as your grandfather! 

CLARENCE — It’s very kind of you to think of me. 

VioLtet — I didn’t say 

CLARENCE — It’s kind because you’ve got so many 
to think of: I want you to think of me; Mr. Stim... 
Stem! . . . wants you to think of him; Bobby wants 
you to think of him; Mr. Wheeler wants you to 
thinks 275; 

VI0LeT — That will do, please! 

CLARENCE — Well, but doesn’t . 

VioLet — You know my position in this house; do 
you think it’s manly to refer to it? 

CLARENCE —I don’t know about “ manly ”; maybe 
this is where I’m more like my grandmother. My idea 
was merely that since so many want you to think about 
them, if you’d just concentrate your thoughts on some- 
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body that had been in the army, it might avoid... 
complications. 

VioLet — (bitterly). Do you suppose I’d stay in 
this house another hour, if I hadn’t given my word to 
Mr. Wheeler I’d stand by Cora until she comes through 
this nonsense? He asked me to just stick it out until 
the child comes to herself again, and I gave him my 
word I’d doit. It seems you take Mrs. Wheeler’s view 
of me! 

CLARENCE — But, Mr. Stem... he’s... 

VioLet — If I told Cora the truth about him, she’d 
only hate me. If I left her, she’d do the first crazy 
thing she could think of. She’s really in love; it’s a 
- violence, but it may last a long while. 

CLARENCE — She tells me it’s “ forever”! I’m her 
only friend and she made me her only confidant... 
except her stepmother, and Della, and Dinwiddie, and 
both of the chauffeurs. She told us that when she first 
saw him, she knew it was forever. (Amiably) Do 
you think it’s advisable, Miss Pinney, for . . . anybody 
. .. to fallin love . . . permanently? 

VIOLET — (turning away coldly, then facing him). 
I don’t think I feel like holding a discussion with you 
about such things . . . or anything else. 

CLARENCE — That must be all then. 

VIoLEN— When you first came here, I thought you 
were another friendly person, like me; pretty well 
adrift in the world, so that you had to make yourself 
useful in whatever you could find, just as I did. I did 
make that mistake; I thought I’d found a friend! 

CLARENCE — Couldn’t I keep on . . . being found? 

VioLtet — Thank you, no! Not after what you said 
a moment ago! I’m glad you said it, though, because 
I like to know who my enemies are! 

CLARENCE — (blankly). Oh? 


Clarence could not continue long in such an ano- 
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malous position. ‘‘ He’s awful sympathetic and useful 
around the place,” admits Cora; “and so mysterious 
and likeable; but I overheard Mama telling Papa last 
night she thinks he must be crazy for hiring him just 
because he could drive mules without swearing, and 
nobody knows a thing about him. Papa said it was 
mostly because Clarence was a stranded soldier and he 
didn’t have any place for him except to dictate his let- 
ters to when he was home, but he guessed maybe he 
was crazy to do it.” 

The elder Wheeler’s conviction was strengthened the 
same evening when he came home to find the entire 
family “at it again”; the children quarreling, Mrs. 
Wheeler with her tender feelings hurt over some new 
fancied slight; Violet insisting that she must be re- 
lieved of her promise to him that she would stay on. 
She is convinced now that she should go. 


WHEELER — I can’t let you do that. 

VioLet — What did you say — 

WHEELER — I said I couldn’t let you do that. See 
here; I suppose I’ve seemed to you just a commercial 
machine — head of a big business and head of an un- 
happy, rowing family, like so many of us machines. 
Well, I’m not—not altogether. I’m a pretty tired 
man. The naked truth is I’m pretty tired of the big 
business and pretty tired of the family. It’s so. 
Sometimes I don’t know whether I’m an old man or 
just a sort of worn out boy; I only know the game I 
play isn’t worth the candle, and that I want to get 
away from the whole thing. I don’t think I could stay 
with it, if you don’t stay and help me. 

VioLet — (touched). Oh, poor Mr. Wheeler! 

WHEELER — If you give me up, I'll give everything 
up. 


The fact that Mrs. Wheeler overhears this statement 
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does not in the least help matters, but just as the final 
domestic crash seems imminent, a curious wailing noise 
is heard off-stage. Wheeler is convinced that it is Cora 
indulging in another tantrum, but “it ain’t,” as Della, 
dancing into the room in a state of high excitement, ex- 
plains. ‘It’s him; it’s Mister Clair’nce all dressed up 
and wastin’ his money on musical instruments.” 

“The sound has now resolved itself into the loud 
cry of a saxophone rendering a march,” explains Mr. 
‘Tarkington. ‘‘ Clarence marches on in the sun-room; 
he is the musician. Behind him Cora prances, clash- 
ing the silver covers of two dishes together for cymbals 
and loudly singing the air. Behind her Dinwiddie 
pompously dances, beating a tray with a large spoon, 
and whistling. This procession evidently intends to 
move along the sun-room from off R. to off L. but is 
arrested by Wheeler’s vehemence.” 


WHEELER — What in the name of — (They stop; 
so does the music. Mrs. WHEELER has stopped crying 
and has risen.) 

DinwippiE — Oh! 

WHEELER — What in the — 

CLARENCE — (removing the saxophone from his 
mouth). We didn’t know there was anybody here. 

Cora — (enthusiastically). Look at him, Papa! 
(CLARENCE has made a remarkable change in his ap- 
pearance, he wears a beautifully fitting new suit of ex- 
quisite gray or fawn material, and he has been at pains 
to brush his hair becomingly; has a scarf-pin in his tie; 
buttonhole; and altogether is a most dashing figure. 
Cora goes on, without pausing) Isn’t he wonderful, 
Mama? 

Mrs. WHEELER — (seriously and emphatically). 
Why, yes! He is! 

Cora — He went and bought those (his clothes) and 
the most glorious evening things all out of what he 
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made in the war, and he borrowed the Swede’s saxo- 
phone and never ever told us he could play it! Just 
look at him! Turn around! (Obeying her gesture, 
made as she speaks, he solemnly turns round, so that 
they may see his back. Cora is carried away by help- 
less admiration. She almost means this; then as he 
faces front again) Oh, Clarence! 


Mrs. WHEELER—It’s beautiful! It’s the most 
beautiful music I ever heard in my life. J’Jl play your 
accompaniment, Clarence; I’d adore to! 


The saxophone solo is entirely successful as a har- 
mony restorative, but all the joy is taken out of it for 
the performer when Violet abruptly leaves the room. 


ACT. UI 


Following the incident of the saxophone, the power 
and influence of the peacemaker grow apace. Soon 
Mrs. Wheeler is beaming upon Miss Pinney; Cora, 
transferring her affections completely from the for- 
gotten Hubert Stem to Clarence, is ideally happy, and 
Bobby, seeing that even Della is fascinated by the new 
idol, is greatly relieved. There is no letup in the family 
effort to clear up the mystery of Clarence’s past, how- 
ever. 

“Will you answer me one question, Clarence?” 
pleads Cora. 


CLARENCE — What is the question? 

Cora — It’s simply, Clarence, what was the matter 
with your liver? 

CLARENCE —If I answer you this time, will you 
promise never to ask me again? 
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Cora — Yes. What was the matter with your liver, 
Clarence? . 

CLARENCE —I was shot in it! 

Mrs. WHEELER— (with eager loudness). At 
Chateau Thierry? 

CLARENCE — (explosively). No! At target prac- 
tice ! 

Cora — What else did you do that was heroic, 
Clarence? 

CLARENCE — I beg your pardon? 

Cora— What was the next thing you did in the 
war? 

CLARENCE — That was the last thing I did. I didn’t 
do any more after that. 


When they seek to discover how he became so pro- 
ficient a performer on the saxophone, he is again 
evasive. “It’s only an accident that. 1 ever knew how 
to play at all.” 

“How was that?” demands Wheeler. ‘“ How could 
you learn to play the saxophone by accident?” 


CLARENCE — Why, we used it to see whether cer- 
tain species of beetles found in Montana are deaf, or 
if they respond to peculiar musical vibrations. 

Cora — Beetles! How wonderful! How could 
you tell if the bettles responded to the vibrations? 

CLARENCE — We placed them in a dish filled with 
food, that they were passionately fond of, and then I 
played to them. If they climbed out of the dish and 
left this food and went away we knew they’d heard 
the music. 

Bossy — Are the hotels good out in Montana? 

CLARENCE —I don’t know. I was living in a tent. 

WHEELER — Hunting these beetles? 

CLARENCE — Yes. ‘They live outdoors. 
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Bossy — And you were playing the saxophone to 
"em? 

CLARENCE — Yes. Hours and hours at a time — to 
the deaf ones. It got very tedious. 

Cora —I wish I’d been one. 

Boppy — You wouldn’t haf to change much! 


The family is more deeply mystified by the recital, 
but Violet is moved frankly to laughter. This troubles 
Clarence and he seeks an explanation. 


VIOLET — You want to know why I laughed? 

CLARENCE—I’m not sure! I’m not at all sure I 
do; people aren’t usually made much cheerfuller by 
finding out why other people laugh at them! 

VioLet — You told them you had a question to ask 
me. You oughtn’t to keep them waiting. 

CLARENCE — A question? Yes. You said this aft- 
ernoon we couldn’t be friends any more. My question 
is: if that wasn’t just an afternoon rule that we could 
consider not operating in the evening? 

VioLet — Hardly! 

CLARENCE — Couldn’t? 

VioLet — It was on account of what you said this 
afternoon that I laughed at you this evening. You 
have so many to think of, you know! 

CLARENCE—I? To “think” of! 

VIoLET — Doesn’t it seem rather funny, even to you: 
your giving me that little lecture this afternoon about 
the people that you said wanted me to “think” of 
them? 

CLARENCE — Oh, you mean when I said I wanted 
you to think of me! 

VioLet — (scornfully). Oh! 

CLARENCE — You mean you got to thinking about 
that this evening, and that’s what made you laugh. 
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You thought it was so funny my wanting you to think 
of me. 

Viotet — No; I thought it was so funny your giv- 
ing me that lecture; you see, you seem to have so many 
to think of that I don’t want you to think of me! 

CLARENCE — I’d like to do what you want: I don’t 
know. I don’t know whether it could be stopped or 
not. A person goes around thinking —it wouldn’t 
make any noise, just thinking. It needn’t disturb you 
atvall: 

VioLtetT —I think you’ll be able to stop it. 

CLARENCE — But it’s the only pleasant thing I do! 


Della does not help in the clearing up of the Clarence 
mystery by repeating to Bobby that the soldier told her 
he formerly was employed in a “hotel lavatory,” 
though Violet firmly refused to credit this statement 
when Bobby brings it to her. ‘* Well, anyway,” ad- 
mits Bobby, “it is only another of his stories about 
himself. Look, whenever he says anything about him- 
self, it’s somep’m a body can hardly believe, or else dis- 
graceful like that. I and father been havin’ a talk 
about him and we both think it’ll be better if you don’t 
have any more to do with him, Violet.” 

VioLet — Why? 

Bossy — Look; the way I look at it is simply ; look 
at the way Cora and Mama and Della are! Look, you 
don’t want to get like that; you got an awful high 
nature. It brings out all the most spirichul things I 
got in me, and we think this is gettin’ to be a serious 
matter. 

VIOLET — (puzzled). Clarence is? 

Bogspy — Look; don’t even let him talk to you. 
*Course we don’t feel it makes so much difference about 
Cora and Mama — but with your spirichul nature, Vio- 
let, and all this and that, and he telling about these 
Montana beetles, and them listening to a saxaphone, 
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and being brought up by cannibals, and this mule story 
about bad language, and then workin’ in a hotel lava- 
tory —and all thus and so, why we think it’s time 
somep’m’ll haf to be done about it! 


Something, the elder Wheeler agrees, will have to 
be done “ with this fellow Smun.” But his mere men- 
tion of the name starts another explosion. Clarence’s 
surname is not ‘‘ Smun,” insists Violet. It’s “ Moon.” 
Mr. Wheeler knows it must be “ Smun” because that 
is the name his secretary wrote down the day Clarence 
was employed. But, insists Violet, no one was ever 
named ‘ Smun.” 

Young Bobby has a different version. As he under- 
stood it, Clarence said ‘‘ Smart.” Into the midst of 
the discussion Hubert Stem projects himself with a 
clipping from a newspaper. He, taking an instinctive 
dislike to Clarence as a piano tuner, has made certain 
investigations on his own account and is positive that 
Clarence is none other than one ‘Charles Short, 
wagoner in the Quartermaster’s Department; deserted 
three weeks ago; sought both by war department and 
divorced wife seeking alimony. Also wanted in Dela- 
ware.” 

This bomb is something of a “dud.” Violet laughs 
at it. But the Wheelers admit it is worth investigating. 
Outside Clarence is playing an obligato on the saxo- 
phone while Mrs. Wheeler and Cora are striving to 
pitch their voices to the same mournfuul tune. Clar- 
ence is summoned that Mr. Stem may interrogate him. 


STEM — (fiercely). My question is simply and 
plainly this: Did you ever hear the name of Charles 
Short? 

CLARENCE — (quickly). Charles Short? Yes. 

StemM— Do you know anybody by the name of 
Charles Short? 
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CLARENCE — Of course I do. 

Stem-—Do you know anybody by the name of 
Charles Short well? 

CLARENCE — Charles Shortwell? I do not. 

Stem — But you do know a person named Charles 
Short ? 

CLARENCE — Yes. Don’t you? What do you 
mean? Everybody knows somebody named Charlie 
Short! 

STEM.— I’m talking about the one you know! 

CLARENCE — I know three! 

STEM —I mean the one we’re talking about! 

CLARENCE — Well, good heavens, my dear sir, which 
one of them are we talking about? I’m not talking 
about any one of ’em. If you want to ask me a simple, 
direct question about somebody named Charlie Short, 
surely you ought to be able to say something more 
about him than that he’s the one we’re talking about. 

STEM — More quibbles! Quibbles! 

CLARENCE —“ Quibbles ”? I’m trying if possible to 
reach your mind! It seems you think we have a 
mutual acquaintance named Charlie Short, and you 
want to find out something about him from me, and 
you immediately proceed to lose your temper because 
your own powers of description are too limited for you 
to tell me which of the three J know is the one you 
know! 


Stem — I want to know — 

CLARENCE — Well, P’ll answer you: No! I’m not 
this Charles Short! I’m not this one here in the paper, 
understand! About my being either of the other two, 
or both of ’em, I won’t commit myself, but I’m not 
this one! 

STEM — Isn’t that quibbling, Mr. Wheeler? 

CLARENCE— Does Mr. Wheeler think . . . Have 
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you been sharing Mr. Stem’s suspicious as to his friend, 
this Mr. Charles Short? 

WHEELER — (emphatically). I have not. It might 
have been possible, so I let him ask you. I’m glad it 
came up because we certainly need to know more 
about you than we do. We need to know just who 
you are! 

CLARENCE — You need to know who J am! Why, 
I supposed you did know from the time I gave my name 
to Mrs. Martyn in your office! 

WHEELER — Well, I didn’t! We don’t know any- 
thing about you! 

CLARENCE — Why, good heavens, all you had to do 
was to look me up in the last edition of ‘‘Who’s Who” 
—TI don’t mean that I’m a great man, but I certainly am 
one of the authorities on the coleoptera! 

WHEELER — On the what? 

CLARENCE, — (shouting). On the COLEOP- 
TERA! 


The mystery might have been cleared up right there 
— but just at that moment the butler rushes in to warn 
Clarence that the hot water pipes have “ busted again ” 
and the “authority on the coleoptera” dashes madly 
to the rescue. 

‘Well, what d’ye think about it, father?’ demands 
Bobby. “ Don’cha think he’s probably crazy?” 

“T don’t know,” shouts Wheeler in reply. ‘Go get 
me a dictionary! Anda copy of ‘ Who’s Who?’.” 


Act IV 


The discussion relative to Clarence’s name and the 
recently added mystery of the strange science upon 
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which he was an accepted authority occupied the eve- 
ning and was resumed the next morning. Cora, her 
nose buried in mighty tomes, was sure Clarence had 
said “ coal-something-or-other,” but though her search 
had been diligent she was still unenlightened. “ But,” 
as she explained to her equally puzzled father, “the 
encyclopedia’s absolootly more than useless whenever 
you need it the most. You can’t get any help out of 
it at all unless you know just what you want to look 
up. J’d have willingly gone and asked Clarence last 
night while he was working in the cellar only you 
wouldn’t let me.” 


Mrs WHEELER —I don’t just see you you couldn’t 
have asked him yourself, Henry. \ 

WHEELER — Don’t you? I suppose you think I’m 
so ridiculous already I needn’t have minded making 
myself more so! 

Mrs WHEELER— But I don’t see the ridiculous- 
ness — 

WHEELER — You don’t see the ridiculousness of 
going down in the cellar to ask a man you've been 
badgering and who’s repairing a heating plant for you 
—to ask him what a word was that he’d already told 
you twice! 


There is neither a “Smun” nor a “ Moon”-in 
“Who’s Who?” which adds to the distress of the in- 
vestigating Wheelers. One point Clarence does make 
clear, however. He had not, he explains, told Della 
that he had previously been employed in a “lavatory.” 
What he said was “ laboratory.” 

He makes further admissions of interest when he 
discovers that Violet, convinced that her usefulness at 
the Wheelers’ is ended, has decided to leave. As he 
is also about to make a change he sees no good reason 
why they should not go away together. 
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CLARENCE —I suppose the important thing is that 
were both going away—and don’t know where. 
You’ve never told me. Haven’t you got any father 
or mother or anything? 

VioLeT— No. I’ve got a second cousin in Belfast 
— I’ve never met him. 

CLARENCE — I’ve got an aunt—in Honolulu. She 
used to write to me for money sometimes. I don’t be- 
lieve she’d be much help. 


CLARENCE — There’s something I want to tell: you. 
It’s about myself. I don’t believe I’ve mentioned it. 
I have mentioned a lot of things about myself — 

VIOLET — Well, not a “ lot ”— but — some. 

CLARENCE — Nothing’s so stupid as a man going 
about telling every one all about his private affairs — 
I’m afraid I talk about myself too much altogether. 
Of course, it was disgustingly conceited on my part 
to think Mr. Wheeler had looked me up — but wasn’t 
it natural to think he’d do that when Mrs. Martyn had 
my name? I suppose I often forget I’m a specialist 
and that business men of course don’t know about 
such people as entomologists. 

VioLet — I — suppose — they — don’t. 

CLARENCE—On the other hand, doesn’t it seem 
strange they don’t? My subject is of the most august 
proportions in the world. The coleoptera are the larg- 
est division of the animal kingdom. They outnumber 
mere human beings by billions of billions. Not held 
in check they would sweep the whole of mankind 
from the earth like a breath! 

VioLet — They would? 

CLARENCE —I say I am an expert on them; that 
only means I know most of the little we know about 
them; our ignorance is still of the dark ages! Mr. 
Wheeler is an expert on dollars. Anybody can know 
all about dollars. Put all the wealth of the nations 
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together and you get a sum that can be spoken in hun- 
dreds of billions, whereas the coleoptera consist of 
eighty thousand species and the population of a single 
one of those eighty thousand species alone outnumbers 
the dollars of all the nations of the earth as stupend- 
ously as the dollars of those nations outnumber the 
dollars in Mr. Wheeler’s pocket! No, no; there's no 
reason for him to feel superior. No, no, indeed! WNo- 
body need set up to be snobbish about beetles! 

VioLeT — Beetles! Are the co-cole-optera — are 
they just beetles? 

CLARENCE— Why! Didn’t you know? 

VioLtet — I —I don’t believe many people — do. 

CLARENCE — No. I suppose they don’t. Each man 
to his trade— I’ve heard a politician get as excited 
about politics or a minister about his congregation 
—as I do about the coleoptera! You wouldn’t be- 
lieve it, but — 

VioLeT — Yes, I believe it. I believe everything 
you say — but you said you wanted to tell me some- 
thing about your private affairs. You didn’t mean 
the co-leoptera, did you? 

CLARENCE — Yes; in a way their affairs are mine. 
What I wanted to tell you is that it’s possible we shan’t 
need to worry about money. 

Vi0LET — Possible that “ we’ shan’t? 

CLARENCE — We might not, after this morning mail. 
You see, before the war I was on potato bugs — 

VIOLET — You were? 

CLARENCE — Oh, yes; I was a long time on potato 
bugs. 





Now, the potato bug —the potato bug has several 
acknowledged authorities, and I was one of ’em. 

VioLet — Of course. 

CLARENCE — My assistant was even more so; I’m 
a more general authority; he’s all potato bug; he’s 
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spent sixteen years on potato bugs; and he’s the oldest 
bug man in the world to-day! He is! He’s a good 
general bug man, too, a fine all round bug man, but 
when it comes to potato bugs, he can eat any other bug 
man alive! 

VioLet — He can? 

CLARENCE — Yes, when I went into the army, this 
assistant of mine was appointed to the position I’d 
held; and it was what he deserved. When I got out 
of the army I knew if I went back there the trustees 
would put me in again, and he’d be dropped, so I de- 
cided it was only decent not to disturb him, but I had 
spent a lot of money on outside experiments, and I had 
to do something. However, I discovered that during 
a period of economic reconstruction after a world war 
there are extremely limited openings for a specialist 
on the coleoptera. 


CLARENCE — It will all depend on the letter. You 
see, several days ago the papers said my assistant had 
been called to Washington by the Department of Agri- 
culture and he’d accepted. So you see where that 
might put us, right away. 

Viotet —* Put us”? I don’t see where it might 
put anything! 

CLARENCE — But my dear — 

VioLeT — What? 

CLARENCE — My dear Miss Pinney. 

VioLet — Oh! 

CLARENCE — Don’t you see; that left me free to 
write the laboratory that I was out of the army — so 
I did write ’em yesterday, and if they think half as 
much of me as a coleopterist as I do of myself, they’ll 
have my re-appointment in this morning’s mail and 
we'll be all right. 

VioLeT — But “we,” “we”! You keep saying 
SANG cae 
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CLARENCE — Well, by that I mean us. I couldn’t 
- ask for a better salary. 

Vi1oLeT — Oh, it’s you that are going to lend money 
now —if your letter comes? Would you lend me — 
half of it? 

CLARENCE—I thought probably —the best way 
would be — would be for you to take charge of all of it 
‘—as it comes in — and let me have what I need when 
I need it! 


For a time it appeared that even the arrival of the 
mail would fail finally to clear up the mystery of Clar- 
ence. There was no letter, either for “ Mr. Smun,” 
Ms Moon,-on MroSmart.” 


CorAa—No. That’s all there is: there isn’t a single 
solitary other letter except just this one that’ll have 
to be sent to the Dead Letter Office because it’s ad- 
dressed to somebody that doesn’t live here at all. It’s 
addressed “ C. Smith, Esquire,’ care of Papa. 

CLARENCE — But good heavens, that’s it! 

Cora — What? 

CLARENCE —“C, Smith,’ Clarence Smith ;— of 
course it’s it! You gave me a fright! 

WHEELER — Smith? Clarence Smith! 

VioLet —‘ Smith”! 

Cora — It’s a 1916 “ Who’s Who in America ”’— 
before. the war, that is. “S”—“S ”—* Satter- 
thwaite”—“‘ Smalley ”"— Smith! Clarence Smith! 
He’s the very first Smith there is in it! (Reading) 
“Clarence Smith, zoologist. Born June 13, 1890, at 
Zubesi Mission Station, Congo River, Africa — I 
should say he did have cannibals! — Son of Gabriel 
C. Medical Missionary and Martha S. Grad. Coll. 
Physical Science Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, Post- 
grad. Polytechnique, France. D. S. C—D.S. C.?” 
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Bossy — It means he’s a Doctor of Science. I had 
a prof. was one — ole Doc. Toser! 

Cora —“ Doctor of Science. Chief en — en— tom- 
ologist ”>— 

CLARENCE — Entomologist. It means somebody 
that studies bugs. 

Cora — Bugs? How lovely! “ Chief ento-tomolo- 
gist and curator of entomology. Sturtevant Biological 
Laboratories. Fellow N. Y. Acad. Science; mem. N. 
Y. Zoological Soc — society — Address Sturtevant Bio- 
logical Laboratories, N. Y.” Did you ever hear any- 
thing like it? And that just means Clarence! 

VioLeT — Smith! Clarence Smith! 

CLARENCE — Why, you knew it was Smith, didn’t 
you? 

ViotetT— No. No, I didn’t. 

CLARENCE — Is it — is it going to make a difference? 

VioLtet — I couldn’t —I couldn’t — 

CLARENCE — You mean you couldn’t — because it’s 
Smith? 

Vi0oLeT —* Smith’s ”— beautiful! 

CLARENCE — Yes — it will be. 

Cora — (disturbed). What are they talking about? 

Mrs. WHEELER—Sh! They’re going to be 
married. 


And so Clarence and Violet drove away in a taxi, 
waving their goodbys to a united family of Wheelers. 
Only Cora was unhappy. Her latest “amour” had 
been shattered and her spirits plunged into the abysmal 
depths of unrequited love. Clarence was gone — and 
she probably would never, never love again. 
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“Abraham Lincoln.” Copyright, 1919, by John 
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Drinkwater. Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. Mr. Drinkwater, born in England, June 1, 
1882, devoted his early working days to the insur- 
ance business. He left this to become the manager 
of the Birmingham Repertory theater. He is the 
author of several short plays, including ‘“ The 
Storm,” and “ X-O,” and is at work on three his- 
torical dramas patterned after “Lincoln,” “* Mary 
Stuart,” “ Oliver Cromwell,” and ‘‘ Gen. Robert E. 
Lee: 
Beyond the Horizon.” Copyright, 1919, by Eugene 
G. O’Neill. Published by Boni & Liveright, Inc., 
New York. Mr. O’Neill is the son of James O’Neill, 
the veteran actor. He was born in Provincetown, 
Mass., in I8—. He is the author of several short 
plays, notably ‘The Moon of the Carribees,” 
“Bound East from Cardiff,” “ Ile,” “In the Zone,” 
and “‘ Where the Cross Is Made.” His full length 
plays include “ Chris,” “‘ The Straw,” and “ Gold.” 
The Famous Mrs, Fair.” Copyright, 1919, by James 
Forbes. All acting and recitation rights reserved. 
Mr. Forbes is a native of the province of Ontario, 
Canada, where he was born Sept. 2, 1871. He be- 
came interested in the theatrical business in 1897, 
and took up writing for the theater in 1904. His 
first play, and his most successful until he wrote 
“Mrs. Fair,” was “ The Chorus Lady,” written first 
as a vaudeville sketch for Rose Stahi and played by 
her for many years in its expanded form. Other 
Forbes plays have been ** The Traveling Salesman,” 
“The Commuters,” and “ The Show Shop.” 
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“Jane Clegg.” Copyright, 1919, by St. John Ervine. 
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Excerpts printed by arrangement with the publishers, 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. This is the second 
of St. John Ervine’s plays to achieve unusual success 
in America, his “John Ferguson” having run for 
several months a year ago. 

Clarence.” Copyright, 1919, by Booth Tarkington. 
Mr. Tarkington, born in Indianapolis, Ind., in 1869, 
gained wide fame as a novelist before he attempted 
writing for the stage. His first play was a dramati- 
zation of “ The Gentleman from Indiana.” In col- 
laboration with Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland he 
dramatized “ Monsieur Beaucaire.” With Harry 
Leon Wilson he wrote “ The Man from Home,” 
“ Cameo Kirby,” and “ Up from Nowhere,” and with 
Julian Street ‘The Country Cousin.” Recently he 
has worked alone, producing “ Your Humble Serv- 
ant,” *“‘ Mister Antonio,” and ‘* Clarence.” 
Declasse.” Copyright, 1919, by Zoe Akins. Miss 
Akins was born in the Ozark mountains of Missouri, 
in the town of Humansville, in 1886, but has spent 
most of her life in St. Louis. She is the author of 
“ Papa,” a three-act comedy, ‘ The Magical City,” a 
one-act drama, and “ Footloose,” a modern version 
of the old melodrama, “ For-get-me-not.” She has 
also done much writing for the magazines. 


“The Jest.” Copyright, 1919, by John Barrymore, 


‘ 


The author of ‘“ The Jest,” Sem Benelli, is one of 
the most popular of the younger Italian writers for 
the stage. In America he is known only for this 
drama and the libretto he prepared for the opera, 
“The Love of Three Kings,” but on the continent 
his “ Centaur’s Nuptials,” “The Mask of Brutus,” 
and “Il Manbellaccio” have been generously ac- 
claimed. 

Adam and Eva.” Copyright, 1919, by George Mid- 
dleton and Guy Bolton. All rights reserved. 
Working as collaborateurs, Mr. Middleton and Mr. 
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Bolton have written ‘t Polly With a Past,” “ The 
Light of the World,” “ The Cave Girl,” and, with 
George Cohan, “ Hit-the-Trail-Holliday.” Mr. Mid- 
dleton, born in Paterson, N. J., in 1880, has been 
writing for the stage since 1902, when he helped Paul 
Kester with a dramatization of *“‘ The Cavalier.” He 
is also the author of “ The House of a Thousand 
Candles,” “A Wife’s Strategy,” “The Prodigal 
Judge,” and numerous volumes of short plays. Mr. 
Bolton is author, or co-author, of ‘* Oh, Boy,” ‘‘ Oh, 
Lady, Lady,” “Oh, Dear,” “* The’ Rose ‘of China,” 
“The Five Million,” ‘‘ The Rule of Three,” and 
“The Fallen Idol.” 

Wedding Bells.” Copyright, i919, by Salisbury 
Field. Mr. Field is a Californian and one of the 
newer playwrights. With Margaret Mayo he was 
co-author of the farce, ‘* Twin Beds.” 

Mamma’s Affair.” Copyright, 1919, by Rachel Bar- 
ton Butler. Miss Butler, born in Cincinnati, O., 
an alumnus of Prof. George Pierce Baker’s “ Eng- 
lish 47 ” class at Harvard, won, with “* Mamma’s Af- 
fair’’ a $500 prize offered by Producer Oliver Mo- 
rosco. She also sold the same manager another play, 
called ‘““ Mom,” and at the same time disposed of a 
third, entitled ‘“‘ The Lap-dog.” Previous to this sud- 
den success she had been writing plays for several 
years without much encouragement. 


NEW YORK 


Including the plays of 1919-20 that will hold over, 


and the new plays scheduled for a New York hearing 
with the intention of remaining on or close to Broad- 
way as long as their success warrants, a tour of the 
eastern territory to follow: 

John Barrymore in “ Richard III.” 

Maude Adams in “ Mary Rose.” 
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Henry Miller and Blanche Bates in ‘‘ The Famous 
Mrs. Fair.” 

David Warfield in “ Peter Grimm.” 

Ina Claire in “ The Gold Diggers.” 

George Arliss in “ Podelkin.” 

Margaret Anglin in ‘“‘ The Woman of Bronze.” 

Ruth Chatterton in “‘ Just Suppose.” 

Alice Brady in ** Anna Ascends.” 

Billie Burke in “ The School for Scandal.” 

Frances Starr in “ One.” 

Lionel Barrymore in “ Blood and Sand.” 

Florence Reed in “ The Love Woman.” 

Walker Whiteside in ‘“ The Master of Ballantrae.” 

William Hodge in “ The Guest of Honor.” 

Taylor Holmes in ‘* Crooked Gamblers.” 

Nora Bayes in “ Her Family Tree.” 

Emma Trentini in a new play. 

Frank Tinney in “ Tickle Me.” 

Frances White in “ Jimmie.” 

Martha Hedman and Arthur Byron in “ Transplanting 
Jean.” 

Raymond Hitchcock, Julia Sanderson and C. P. Hunt- 
ley in “ Hitchy-koo, 1920.” ; 

James K. Hackett in ‘* The Great Adventurer.” 

Willard Mack in ‘‘ His Grace, the Loafer.” 

Leon Errol in a revue. 

William Rock in “ Silks and Satins.” 

Eddie Cantor in a revue. 

George White in “ Scandals of 1920.” 

Richard Carle in “ The Jolly Colonel.” 

Grace George in a new play. 

Louis Mann in a new play. 

Guy Bates Post in a new play. 

Charles Purcell in “ The Poor Little Ritz Girl.” 

Ruth Shipley in “ Wild Cherries.” 

Lou Tellegen in “ Blind Youth.” 

““ Abraham Lincoln.” 

“Bab,” with Helen Hayes. 
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“The Champion,” with Grant Mitchell. 

“ Dear Me,” with Grace LaRue and Hale Hamilton. 

“ Borderland,” with Holbrook Blinn. 

*“Rollo’s Wild Oat,” with Roland Young. 

“Man and Woman,” with Mary Nash. 

“The Jury of Fate,” with Lowell Sherman. 

“ Arabian Nighties,” with Hazel Dawn. 

“Crucible,” with Henry Hull. 

“Paddy, the Next Best Thing,” with Eileen Huban. 

“ Little Old New York,” with Genevieve Tobin. 

“ Broadway Brevities,’ with Dorothy Jardon, Bert Wil- 
liams and Geo. LaMaire. 

‘The Maid of the Mountains,” with Fred Wright and 
an English company. 

“Call the Doctor.” 

“Welcome, Stranger.” 

tebe; ottaw.. 

“ Golden Days.” 

“Scrambled Wives.” 

“Come Seven,” 

“The Man from the West.” 

“ Cinderella on Broadway.” 

“Genius and the Crowd.” 

“The Innocent Violet.” 

“The Checkerboard.” 

“ The Winged God.” 

Ptttersi atten, 

“ Opportunity.” 

A George Cohan revue. 

“The Americans in France.” 

“ Abie the Agent.” 

Seihe Bat.? 

“The Meanest Man in the World.” 

“Self Defence.” 

‘“ Sweetheart Shop.” 

* Broadway to Piccadilly.” 

“ Blue Bonnet.” 
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“The Charm School.” 
“The Cave Girl.” 

* Dearie.” 

“ Honeydew.” 

“ Happy-go-lucky.” 

* Kissing Time.” 

“ Ladies’ Night.” 
“The Lady of the Lamp.” 
“ Little Miss Charity.” 
“ Mecca” 

“Man of the People.” 
“ The Nightwatch.” 

“ Nothing Doing.” 
The Rose Girl.” 
Sonny. 

“ Spanish Love.” 

“ Tattle Tales.” 

* The Dream Girl.” 

‘** Maid to Love.” 

ae Peggy.” ; 
“Broken Wing.” 
“The Thrust.” 


EAST AND MIDDLE WEST 


Including cities and important towns between the 
Atlantic seaboard and Kansas City, Mo.: 
** Ethel Barrymore in “ Declassee.” 
** Henry Miller and Blanche Bates in “ The Famous 
Mrs. Fair.” 
*** Richard Bennett in ‘“ Beyond the Horizon” and 
“ For the Defense.” 
* Fay Bainter in “ East is West.” 
** William Gillette in “ Dear Brutus.” 
* Ina Claire in “* The Gold Diggers.” 
* Louis Mann in “ Friendly Enemies.” 
** Barney Bernard in “ His Honor Abe Potash.” 
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Raymond Hitchcock in “ Hitchy-koo, 1920.” 
* Lenore Ulric in ‘‘ The Son-Daughter.” 
** Marjorie Rambeau in “ The Sign on the Door.” 
* Jane Cowl in “ Smilin’ Through.” 
* Leo Ditrichstein in “* The Purple Mask.” 
* Otis Skinner in “ Pietro;”’ 
* William Collier in “ The Hottentot.” 
* Ed Wynn’s “ Carnival.” 
* Charles Cherry in “ Scandal.” 
* Grace George in “ The Ruined Lady.” 
* Nance O’Neill in “ The Passion Flower.” 
** Walter Hampden in ‘* Hamlet,” and “‘ Romeo and 
Juhet.> 
* Robert B. Mantell in Shakespearean repertoire. 
May Robson in “ Nobody’s Fool.” 
George White’s “ Scandals of 1919.” 
** “ Wedding Bells,’ with Margaret Lawrence and 
Wallace Eddinger. 
*** Mamma’s Affair,” with Effie Shannon and Rob- 
ert Edeson. 
*** The Storm,” with Helen MacKellar. 
McIntyre and Heath in “ Hello, Alexander.” 
** Civilian Clothes,” with William Courtenay. 
** “ Buddies,” with Peggy Wood and Donald Brian. 
* “ Shavings,” with Harry Beresford. 
*“ The Wonderful Thing,” with Jeanne Eagels. 
* Al Jolson in “ Sinbad.” 
#e* * Abraham Lincoln?’ 
xe Jane: Clego.? 
ope irene 
oA Clarence.” 
x* Adam and iva,” 
** Ziegfeld ‘‘ Follies, 1920.” 
** ** Apple Blossoms.” 
* * My Lady Friends.” 
“ The Girl in the Limousine.” 
“ The Little Blue Devil.” 
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* “© Nighty-Night.” 
*“ The Little Whopper.” 
“ Linger Longer Letty.” 
“The Magic Melody.” 
“The Rose of China.” 
* ** Aphrodite.” 
*“ The Acquittal.” 
*** “ Monsieur Beaucaire.” 
“ Angel Face.” 
*“ Always You.” 
“ Frivolities of 1920.” 
*“ The Nightboat.” 
Ams yo Were,’ 
“ My Golden Girl.” 
“ Breakfast in Bed.” 
*“ The Ouija Board.” 
“ Look Who’s Here.” 
“ Mrs. Jimmie Thompson.” 
* “ Floradora.” 
+* Tassie.” 
* “ Honey Girl.” 
“ Betty Be Good.” 
“His Chinese Wife.” 
“Up in Mabel’s Room.” 
Te Xperience... 
*“ The Wanderer.” 
San Carlo Opera Co. (see note). 
Dunbar Opera Co. (see note). 
* * Chu Chin Chow.” 
“ Greenwich Village Follies, 1919.” 
* “ Passing Show, 1919.” 
* “ What’s in a Name?” 
“ Three Showers.” 
“ The Hole in the Wall.” 
* “ The Bird of Paradise.” 
* ** Maytime.” 
“Man Who Came Back.” 
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“ The Blue Flame,” with Theda Bara. 
‘“‘ Martinique,” with Josephine Victor. 
“ Footloose,” with Emily Stevens. 
“Jack-o-Lantern,” with Doyle and Dixon. 
Bertha Kalich in ‘* The Riddle: Woman.” 
Guy Bates Post in ‘* The Masquerader.” 
Anna Pavlowa in a ballet repertoire (see note). 
Thurston the Magician (see note). 
“The Man of the People” (see note). 
“The Royal Vagabond.” 
. “ Three Wise Fools.” 
Notre.— These attractions have not been seen by the 
author. He is therefore unable to venture an opinion 
as to their quality as entertainment. 


WEST AND NORTHWEST 


From Kansas City, Mo., to the. Pacific Coast, and 
including the larger towns and cities of the Southwest: 


“Ye pranan, Lancoin., 
*** William Gillette in “ Dear Brutus.” 
** Otis Skinner in “ Pietro.” 
** Leo Ditrichstein in ‘“* The Purple Mask.” 
** Robert B. Mantell in Shakespearean repertoire. 
** Jane Cowl in “ Smilin’ Through.” 
** Grace George in ‘‘ The Ruined Lady.” 
* Bertha Kalich in ‘‘ The Riddle: Woman.” 
McIntyre and Heath in “ Hello, Alexander.” 
* Anna Pavlowa in a ballet repertoire. 
* Nance O’Neill in ‘‘ The Passion Flower.” 
** Milton Nobles in ‘‘ Lightnin’.” 
** Guy Bates Post in ‘* The Masquerader.” 
**“ The Passing Show of 1919,” with the Howard 
brothers. 
** “ The Blue Flame,” with Theda Bara. 
haliver Rose,” 
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* “ Buddies.” 
“ Gaieties of 1919.” 
** © Glarence.” 
** ** Chu Chin Chow.” 
* “ Nighty-Night.” 
Me Pee LOrms: 
*““ Hitchy-koo, 1919.” 
“The Girl in the Limousine.” 
** The Little Whopper.” 
“ Linger Longer Letty.” 
** “ The Sign on the Door.” 
“ Angel Face.” 
“ Frivolities of 1920.” 
*“ As You Were.” 
“ Breakast in Bed.” 
“ My Golden Girl.” 
* ** Mamma’s Affair.” 
** * Filoradora.” 
“ Jack-o-Lantern.” 
George White’s “ Scandals of 1919.” 
‘““ Sweetheart Shop ” (see note). 
*< Experience,”’ 
** The Wanderer.” 
“ Keep Her Smiling.” 
**Good Morning, Judge.” 
“Up in Mabel’s Room.” 
** The Acquittal.” 
+ Listen Lester,” 
“ Flo-Flo.” 
“ Twin Beds.” 
“The Man Who Came Back.” 
*** The Bird of Paradise.” 
San Carlo Opera Co. (see note). 
Dunbar Opera Co. (see note). 
Kolb and Dill (see note). 
Fanchon and Marco (see note). 
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author. He is therefore unable to venture an opinion 
as to their quality as entertainment. 


SOUTH 


7% William Gillette in “ Dear Brutus.” 
*#** Mrs. Fiske in “ Miss Nelly of N’Orleans.” 
** “Wedding Bells,” with Margaret Lawrence and 
Wallace Eddinger. 
.* Robert B. Mantell in Shakespearean repertoire. 
*** Milton Nobles in ‘‘ Lightnin’.” 
ee nea ncdmittal 3 
** Walter Hampden in “ Hamlet,” and “ Romeo and 
Juliet.” 
~ Robert 2. Lee’ (see mote): 
ae Crerence::4 
“ Nighty-Night.” 
“ Hitchy-koo, 1919.” 
“ The Girl in the Limousine.” 
* The Little Whopper.” 
‘Passing Show of 1919,” with the Howard 
brothers. 
mS Buddies:” 
** << Irene.” 
“Linger Longer Letty.” 
“The Rose of China.” 
“My Lady Friends.” 
‘AS FY ou Were. 
“ My Golden Girl.” 
“ Breakfast in Bed.” 
* “ Floradora.” 
“ The Man Who Came Back.” 
“ Twin Beds.” 
“Tisten testers 
* Flo-Flo.” 
* “Ga xperience.”? 


* 


* 
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* “© The Wanderer.” 
“ Keep Her Smiling.” 
““Good Morning, Judge.” 
“Up in Mabel’s Room.” 
7 oh wer Roses, 
* Three Showers.” 

Stee cussies: 

** Bertha Kalich in “ The Riddle: Woman.” 
McIntyre and Heath in “ Hello, Alexander.” 
San Carlo Opera Co. 

Fields’ Minstrels (see note). 
Neil O’Brien Minstrels (see note). 

*k“° Three Wise Fools.” 


Note.— These attractions have not been seen by the 
author. He is therefore unable to venture an opinion 
as to their quality as entertainment. 


THE SEASON IN LONDON 
By Smpney Dark 
(Editor John O’London’s Weekly) 


_IT was inevitable that during the war the English 
theatre should have practically ceased to have any 
artistic existence and that the playhouses should have 
been monopolised by ephemeral and generally banal 
entertainments. Most of the younger actors and dram- 
atists were in the army. All the older men shared the 
insistent anxieties that for over four years made any 
sort of imaginative work almost impossible. More- 
over, the theatres catered entirely for the boys home 
on leave from the front and they certainly did not 
want plays that made them think. All they wanted 
was to laugh and to forget. The armistice was signed 
nineteen months ago. The army is demobolised. New 
conditions (it would be false to say “normal” con- 
ditions) have come into existence. The London the- 
atres are still in most cases content to be merely houses 
of entertainment, but there are signs (at present little 
more than clouds the size of a man’s hand) that our 
theatre is again ambitious and that the art of drama 
may once more flourish in the country of Shakespeare. 
There is one fact, however, that must be accepted, in 
considering (so far, at least, as England is concerned), 
both post-war literature and post-war drama. That 
is that a literary era definitely came to an end on 
August 4th, 1914. With a few notable exceptions, the 
most considerable writers before the war ceased to 
count when the war began. We must look to new 
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men and new women for the real work of the present 
and the future. 

It should be said at the outset that this review of 
the London theatre is confined to the last six months 
of 1919 and the first five months of 1920. During 
this period there have been, as I have said, many in- 
dications both of the desire of the English actor and of 
a minority of English managers to produce plays of 
genuine dramatic value and of the English public to 
pay to see artistic plays when they have the chance. 

The older generation of actor managers, who cared 
for something more than box-office returns, has prac- 
tically disappeared. Sir Herbert Tree and Sir George 
Alexander died during the war. H. B. Irving has 
died since the peace. But a notable addition to the 
actor manager ranks occurred towards the end of last 
year when Henry Ainley became a partner with the 
American Gilbert Miller in the management of the St. 
James’. Mr. Ainley is without question the most 
gifted of contemporary English players. He possesses 
good looks, imagination, intelligence and unusual ver- 
satility. He began his stage career with Sir Frank 
Benson, who has trained most of the considerable 
players on our stage, and he learned a great deal from 
Mr. Granville Barker, the best producer England has 
seen for many a year and who, unhappily for us, now 
spends most of his life in America. Mr. Ainley began 
his management with the production of Tolstoi’s 
“ Reparation” and followed this gloomy drama with 
a revival of “ Julius Cesar.” When one remembers 
how much the English theatre owed to the enthusiasm 
of the late Charles Frohman, it is interesting to re- 
peat that Ainley is aided and abetted in his artistic 
ambition by another American. 

Even more interesting is the new management of 
the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, a small playhouse 
in a distant western suburb. This house is controlled 
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by a syndicate of which Mr. Arnold Bennett is the 
head and which includes two of London’s newspaper 
millionaires. Its first production was John Drink- 
water’s “ Abraham Lincoln,” perhaps the most con- 
siderable play seen since the war. America has thor- 
oughly endorsed London’s verdict on “ Abraham Lin- 
coln.” Its financial success here was as surprising as 
it was significant. It was followed by “ John Fergu- 
son” by St. John Ervine, the young dramatist who 
lost a leg during the war. “ John Ferguson,” which 
was a success in America before it was seen here, only 
had a short run, despite its distinction and despite 
the fact that it was magnificently acted by a company 
largely recruited from the notable players associated 
with the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. “ John Ferguson” 
was followed by a revival of “As You Like It” and 
this will give way shortly to a production of Gay’s 
famous “ Beggar’s Opera.” 

Incidentally it should be recorded as further proof 
of what I have stated that during the winter, two large 
theatres in the crowded mean streets of south London 
have been packed every evening by performances of 
Shakespeare and grand opera at popular prices. 

John Galsworthy’s “The Skin Game” is far and 
away the most interesting new play produced in the 
West End. Plays with actual war incidents have a 
small chance of success in London. We are so weary 
of it all. But though Mr. Galsworthy does not refer 
to the war, he has evidently written under the influence 
of the events that have followed the peace. His play 
deals with the quarrel of an old aristocratic family 
settled for generations in a sleepy village and a push- 
ing “new” millionaire. But the play is really an 
allegory and there is a world of sad significance in the 
words of the aristocrat after he has won the fight. 
“We went into this fight with clean hands, are they 
clean now?” The acting of “The Skin Game” is 
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altogether worthy of the play and it gives a definitely 
high place in the English theatre to Mr. Edmund 
Gwenn who plays the “new” man with splendid sin- 
cerity and intensity. 

Sir James Barrie’s ‘“‘ Mary Rose” at the Haymarket 
is, of course, one of the successes of the season. Bar- 
rie is a sure card both in England and America. But 
this play emphasizes my assertion that the pre-war 
writers really finished their course in 1914. “‘ Mary 
Rose ” may be described as “ freakish sentimentality ” 
and to me anyhow sentimentality cloys after the ultra- 
realism through which we have so recently lived. 
Once more, the excellence of the acting may fairly be 
noted. For nearly a generation English critics have 
been obliged to admit that, while we possessed a num- 
ber of actors who could be safely compared with the 
best in America and almost with the best in France 
and Germany, we were woefully poor in really capable 
actresses. Our Ellen Terrys and Mrs. Kendalls had 
no successors. Now we have actresses of far more 
than first rate promise and conspicuous among them is 
Miss Fay Compton who plays the Barrie heroine. 
Miss Compton is a sister of Compton Mackenzie, the 
novelist. 

Mr. Alfred Sutro’s “ The Choice” has had a long 
run at Wyndham’s Theatre, owing to some extent, 
perhaps, to the fact that Gerald Du Maurier is Su- 
burbia’s favourite actor. Mr. Sutro can never forget 
his insistent admiration for “the strong silent man” 
who never exists in real life and has become a bore 
on the stage. Mr. Arnold Bennett’s “Sacred and 
Profane Love,” produced at the Aldwych in the late 
autumn, was a deft dramatization of an old novel. 

Mr. James B. Fagan, a dramatist of some distinc- 
tion, has been among the season’s new managers. He 
produced at the Court Lennox Robinson’s “ The Lost 
Leader,” the play written round the life of Parnell 
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which has since been seen in America. This well 
written drama was another success and again one had 
a proof of the old truth that good plays make good 
actors or rather that good plays give good actors the 
opportunity to show how good they are. The “lost 
leader ’ was admirably acted by Mr. Norman McKin- 
nel, the fighting head of the Actors’ Association. Mr. 
Fagan followed this play with a production of “ The 
Merchant of Venice” in which the famous Jewish 
actor, Maurice Moscovitch, gave a powerful perform- 
ance of Shylock, interesting particularly to English 
audiences because he disregarded almost all the con- 
ventions established by Henry Irving and copied by all 
subsequent English Shylocks. 

Among the other outstanding new plays of the sea- 
son one may mention “Mr. Pim Passes By,” a deft 
light comedy written by A. A. Milne, one of the 
“Punch” group of humourists, in which Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh and her husband, Dion Boucicault, play with 
their usual charming light touch, and “The Young 
Person In Pink,’ by Gertrude Jennings. The latter 
may be described as an entertainment with brains. 
With amusing incident and bright dialogue it contains 
one character that Dickens might have created had he 
lived today. Mrs. Badger is, indeed, the most irre- 
sistible cockney type seen on our stage for many a 
day — unscrupulous but good natured, humourous and 
unfailingly resourceful. The part is played with 
abounding humour by Miss Sydney Fairbrother. 
“The Young Person in Pink” is the first essay in 
management of Mr. Donald Clayton Calthrop, whose 
father, John Clayton, was a distinguished Victorian 
actor manager and produced the famous Pinero farces 
at the Court Theatre. Mr. Calthrop’s mother was one 
of the many talented Boucicaults. He is a capital 
actor, in the early thirties, who looks about eighteen 
both on the stage and off. 
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Miss Marie Lohr, who is established as the actress 
manageress of the Globe, produced a dramatic version 
by Mr. Macdonald Hastings of Joseph Conrad’s great 
novel, “ Victory,” and followed it with Robert Hich- 
ens’s “ The Voice from the Minaret.” Mr. Hichens is 
well known in America and all that need be said of this 
play is that it has most of the highly coloured qualities 
of its author’s novels. Mr. Norman McKinnel was 
conspicuous in the part of an evil minded husband. 
Miss Lohr has revived the late Sydney Grundy’s cos- 
tume comedy, “ A Marriage of Convenience,” and has 
appeared in the role created by Sarah Bernhardt in 
Rostand’s ‘ L’Aiglon.” 

Colonel Robert Lorraine, actor and super-flying 
man, also chose Rostand for his first production since 
the war. His revival of “Cyrano de Bergerac” was 
altogether delightful and his performance of Cyrano 
was a joy even to those of us who can remember 
Coquelin in what was one of his greatest parts. 
Colonel Lorraine afterwards revived Bernard Shaw’s 
“ Arms and the Man.” The Shaw plays do not, how- 
ever, appear to have much attraction for the present 
race of English playgoers. “Arms and the Man” 
had a comparatively short run, as had a revival of 
“ Pygmalion ” with Mrs. Patrick Campbell in her orig- 
inal part. 

John Masefield’s ‘‘ Pompey the Great,” a thing for 
the study rather than for the stage, was played by Sir 
Frank Benson for a few nights at the St. Martin’s. 
The production of a dramatization of the well press- 
agented ‘“‘ The Young Visiters”’ should be regarded as 
a theatrical curiosity and not a dramatic event. Miss 
Constance Collier returned home from America to 
produce the dramatic version of Du Maurier’s novel 
“Peter Ibbetson,” which has, I believe, been seen on 
your side. Du Maurier regarded this gloomy story as 
by far his best literary work and the play written by 
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the late John Raphael, an English journalist who lived 
most of his life in Paris, has real dramatic quality. 
Mr. Cyril Maude, who is also home again after a long 
stay in America, has been playing for months with 
Miss Connie Ediss at the Criterion in a naive farce 
called “ Lord Richard in the Pantry.” 

Captain Harwood’s “ The Grain of Mustard Seed,” 
recently produced at the Ambassadors’, is the cleverest 
political comedy we have had for many seasons. This 
is another instance of brains in the theatre with most 
satisfactory financial results. Incidentally, this play 
has added to Mr. McKinnel’s acting successes. 

I have mentioned several Shakespearian revivals. 
To them must be added Sir Frank Benson’s “ Hamlet ” 
and Mr. Matheson Lang’s “ Othello,” both interesting, 
but neither epoch-making. Mr. Matheson Lang has 
produced a version of the Italian play called “ Sir- 
rocco,” a colourful drama slightly bowdlerised for 
English consumption and rechristened “ Carnival.” 

American plays have had a large place in theatre 
programmes during the past months. They have been, 
for the most part, bright, well constructed entertain- 
ments, exactly suited to the spirit of the times. ‘“ The 
Bird of Paradise,” which is just finishing a long run 
at the Lyric, attracted by the pretty novelty of its 
Hawaiian atmosphere. “ Business Before Pleasure” 
and “ Nothing but the Truth”? made us laugh when 
we badly wanted to laugh. Among the other Amer- 
ican productions may be noted “ Three Wise Fools,” 
“Daddies,” “In the Night” (written by an English- 
man but produced in America with a different title in 
1916), “The Lilac Domino,” “ The Man Who Came 
Back ” and “ Mr. Todd’s Experiment.’ America may 
be assured that the unfortunate incident that occurred 
on the first night of Mr. Hartley Manner’s ‘‘ One 
Night in Rome” was certainly not caused by any 
hostile feeling to American players. Miss Laurette 
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Taylor was already an established London favourite, 
one of the many clever American women, of whom 
Miss Edith Day is the latest, who have been warmly 
welcomed in London. The London theatre is, indeed, 
traditionally cosmopolitan, and because the American 
player speaks our language (though in his own char- 
acteristic way) his place here is always assured. Dur- 
ing this last season Mr. Walter Catlin, a comedian with 
admirable restraint and attractive personality, made a 
great personal success.in “‘ Baby Bunting,” a musical 
comedy composed by the American Mr. Nat D. Ayer, 
whose success in London has made him a permanent 
resident here. This is one incident among many. 

Little need be said of the new musical comedies and 
revues. These productions are written to pattern. 
They are generally devised to exploit the talent of 
some one expensive performer. They are rarely ham- 
pered by wit or originality. They always have long 
runs and make much money — and then they are for- 
gotten. Mr. George Robey is the greatest London 
revue “star,” with the American Miss Ethel Levey, 
the American Miss Lee White and the English Miss 
Violet Lorraine running him close. Mlle. Delysia has 
become a considerable draw here and the exotic 
‘‘ Afgar,” in which she has been appearing has been 
one of the season’s striking successes. Mlle. Delysia 
will be seen in America in the autumn. 

Among the interesting artistic happenings of the 
season have been the visit of the remarkable Guitry 
family from Paris, Pavlova’s dancing at Drury Lane 
and a series of revivals of Greek tragedy in which 
Miss Sybil Thorndike has played the leading parts. 

I have summarised the facts that give hope for the 
future of the theatre in England. I have suggested 
the facts on the other side. Unhappily one must in- 
clude with them the ever increasing commercialism of 
the theatre and the growing power of the mammoth 
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managers. Profiteering has forced up theatre rents in 
London to such figures that experiment, which is the 
life blood of every art, is only possible to a multi- 
millionaire. And more than half the London play- 
houses are controlled by half a dozen men (with mys- 
terious backers who include a Greek and an Ar- 
menian) who laugh at all talk about art and_ profess 
to care for nothing but profits. The art of the theatre 
would be far, far safer in the hands of the actor man- 
agers whom, a dozen years ago, we all used so con- 
stantly to attack, 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


(June 1919-June 1920.) 


Plays Performances 
Abraham Lincoln 193 
Adam and Eva 312 
All Soul’s Eve 21 
Always You 66 
An Exchange of 

Wives 19 
An Innocent Idea 7 
Angel Face 57 
Aphrodite 148 
Betty Be Good 31 
Beyond the Horizon 111 
Apple Blossoms 250 
Acquittal, The 138 
A Regular Feller at 
As You Were 143 
At 9:45 139 
A Young Man’s Fan- 

cy 13 
A Voice in the Dark 134 
Big Game 21 
Blue Flame, The 48 
Bonehead, The 24 


Boys Will Be Boys 45 
Breakfast in Bed 75 


Buddies 259 
Carnival 13 
Cat-bird, The 33 
Challenge, The 72 


Plays Performances 
Crimson Alibi, The 51 
Cesar’s Wife 8I 
Civilian Clothes 150 
Clarence 300 
Curiosity 28 
Declassee 257 
Dancer, The 61 


Ed. Wynn’s Carnival 64 
Elsie Janis and Gang 55 


Faithful, The 49 
Famous Mrs. Fair, 
The 183 
First Is Last 62 
Five o’Clock 41 
Vive Million, The QI 
Fifty-Fifty, Ltd. 40 
Florodora : 64 
Forbidden 18 
For the Defense V7 
Footloose 32 


Frivolities of 1920 61 
George Washington 16 
Girl from Home, The 24 
Girl in the Limousine, 


The 137 
Gold Diggers, The 282 
Greenwich Village 

Follies, The 232 
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Plays Performances 
His Honor Abe Pot- 

ash 215 
Hamlet 16 
Happy Days 452 
He and She 28 
Hello, Alexander 56 


Hitchy-koo, 1919 56 
Hole in the Wall, 


The 73 
-Hottentot, The 153 
Honey Girl 32 
His Chinese Wife 16 
Irene 228 
Jane Clegg 112 
Fest, The 179 
Just a Minute 40 
Katy’s Kisses 13 
Lassie 63 


Letter of the Law 89 
Light of the World 31 
Linger Longer Letty 69 
Vitile «. Blue™ Devil; 
The 75 
Little Whopper, The 224 
Look Who’s Here 87 
Lost Leader, The ot 
Luck of the Navy, 


The 32 
Lusmore 23 
Magic Melody, The 143 
Mamma’s Affair 98 
Martinque 40 
Medea 14 
Miss Millions 47 


Moonlight and Hon- 
eysuckle 97 


Plays Performances 


Monsieur Beaucaire 

Mrs. Jimmie Thomp- 
son 

Musk 

My Golden Girl 

My Lady Friends 

Night Boat, The 

Nighty-Night 

Night Lodging 

No More Blondes 

Not So Long Ago 

Nothing But Love 

Oh, What a Girl 

Oh, Henry 

On the Hiring Line 

One Night in Rome 

Ouija Board, The 

Palmy Days 

Passing Show of 
1919, The 

Passion Flower, The 

Phantom Legion, The 

Piper, The (Mat- 
inees ) 

Pietro 

Power of Darkness, 
The 

Purple Mask, The 

Red Dawn, The 

Roly-Boly Eyes 

Respect for Riches, 
The 

Rise of Silas Lap- 
ham, The 

Rose of China, The 

Ruined Lady, The 


143 


15 


47 
47 
33 
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Plays Performances 
Sacred and Profane 
Love 
Scandal 318 
See-Saw 89 
Shavings 122 
She Would and She 
Did 30 
Shubert Gaieties of 
1919 87 


Sign on the Door, 


Sa/, 
Plays Performances 
Tick-Tack-Toe 32 


Too Many Husbands 102 
Tragedy of Nan, The 


( Matinees) 4 
Tragedy of Richard 
dil 27 


Trimmed_in Scarlet 14 

Unknown Woman, 
The 64 

Up from Nowhere 40 


The 187 Wedding Bells 168 
Smilin’ Through 175 What’s in a Name 87 
Sophie 79 Where’s Your Wife? 65 
Son-Daughter, The 223 Whirlwind, The 31 
Storm, The 282 Wonderful Thing, 
Those Who Walk in The 120 

Darkness 28 Ziegfeld Follies of 
Three Showers 48 I9I 171 
Three’s a Crowd 12 Ziegfeld Girls of 1920 
Thunder 33 (midnight revue) 78 

6“ IAD 9 45 ” 


A melodrama in three acts by Owen Davis, produced 
by William A. Brady, Ltd., at the Playhouse, 
New York, June 28, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Judge Robert Clayton..... 


Howard 


Mate ere tbc cs sielsielerecce. +9 
FackaGrovertsts sjalecisiss «2 n0< 
CATATIPDERK OT 0) c)1 5 os aislste: ote 


RAE et :: Clifford Dempsey 
BA rtcee | ant Frank Hatch 
sSbeichare medainbe Frank Hilton 


i i ie eee ee ry 


i i 


eee OPE Robert Thorne 


orelereoiaialyisiate George Backus 
aibcoebocanes Noel Tearle 
AE Fee Leo Mielziner, Jr. 


Harry Green 


Peter Lang 
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IMG OLI ye reas evonsrorelake ei) octave aialelorsiste ialoiotols Nedda Harrigan 
Riath | lordan acrevacisieitsie cies © «ial terete ole wie siesare ye Marie Goff 
Mary sDoaneiiotetrsieles sisie a else alsteinicinne Madeleine King 
Margaret: Claniey.s aiic « «,s «12.5 s:s)enalse’elerminis Idalene Cotton 
Tors Dally. tree ele atere 0) s fo wiaveher eM ens/aopa John Harrington 


Act I.— Scene 1 — Judge Clayton’s Library. Scene 
2— Waiting Room at the Ritz-Carlton. Act II.— 
judge Clayton’s Library. Act III.— Scene 1— The 

ibrary. Boone 2— Another Room at Judge Clay- 
ton’s. Place— New York City. Staged Under the 
Direction of John Cromwell. 


The son of Judge Robert Clayton is mysteriously 
shot and killed at 9:45 on an evening when the family 
is away from home dancing at the Ritz. Upon the 
discovery of the body the work of untangling the mys- 
tery is turned over to Capt. Dixon of the police, who 
follows a variety of clews implicating practically every 
member of the cast. Not until the end of the play 
does the confession of the member of the household 
least suspected relieve the situation. 


PELE RIVE ONGELTION®: 


An American comedy in three acts by Guy Bolton and 
Frank Mandel, produced by F. Ray Comstock 
and Morris Gest, at the Lyric Theater, 


July 8, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Ruths Eluniter Msc. steev ie sveisie estore erate Sue MacManamy 

BUI Wavenatetetoteh’) Gisieaicle aparers ete oie take eieia tone are Marie Ahearn 
ANGI ea ate s\ce rare shel svete ieys/elehers atmreiche exekateats Lucile Webster 
Rhy MacDonald aise 'scles «oso vieriteicteies Helen Barnes 
JEntt Oe cin Stoo ao OAa NOOO sUdd CO DUDe CS June Holbrook 
WIL BISh OD ees rele etesietele eis iaia ctereeietaseteleee Ralph Stuart 
Nini Bishop <aoweais ueicess p vleleeee nee Marjorie Poir 
SE Mae 4 setepstarctt today atone ters tal suetaunver ie eneeante James Gleason 
Allert VWiGa ver male clears tien arsictere eres Purnell Pratt 
‘Midge’: Monahan ca. sss vs hives Beatrice Noyes 
Douglas Adame! Wits «cise sca ee naes Ralph Morgan 
Grant} Adams 533 siete Cee % wleretercttior seats Percy Helton 
Jefferson AGAaMS ase) 5.dsete eldaladengean er Charles Abbe 
QOHISh WW CaVEE: ). inc ars ites pen rateore ate Robert McWade 
@olonel “Vat Alstyne! sures ween Edward Poland 
Dany Monahan i. kA'els si eisie me bialsete Harry Harwood 
VATMELIS Gi11S Marat etalate clay et Sve c7e a eichers ste Harry MacFayden 
CUGenied is. 6k Perches cata nae eae Amy Ongley 


Act I.—School Room at Clinton Falls, N. Y. 
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Act II.— Law Offices of Weaver & Weaver. 


Act 


IlI.— Dining Room of Monahan’s Boarding House. 


Staged by Robert Milton, 


“GREEN WICH VILLAGE’ FOLLIES ” 


A revue in two acts and twelve scenes by Philip 
Bartholomae and John Murray Anderson, pro- 
duced by the Bohemians, Inc., at the Green- 
wich Village Theater, July 15, 1919. 


Principals engaged — 


Susanne Morgan ee Delaney 
Charles Derickson essie McCoy Davis 
William Foran Trene Olsen 
Robert Edwards Rita Zalmani 
Nes Watts Irene Mathews 

ane Carroll Rex Story 

Homer Rosine Ada Forman 
Gordon Drexel Cynthia Perot . 
Warner Gault Edmoad Makalif 
Edgar Thornton Olga Ziceva 


Staged by John Murray Anderson. 


“THE CRIMSON ALIBI” 


at the Broadhurst Theater, New York, 
July 17, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


MCE THT OW SE oie oi alo ioin 5: 51610. 9.0 sie stp ile Gardner James 
WarActae Carl Vane te tayetols oreraiel ste; eisto.sielele Harrison Hunter 
IPEOLEESOF GETISLOL. <n ovis ov cso ole.3 Wm. H. Thompson 
NN ATHSS SEV ETARE wheu, cre Ke + aisle ic pieierae < Robert Vaughn 
DG THIS NEN astathee suai nig’ aloes. id cslelele sie + aia Thomas Traynor 
TAAL OW AO ITTIREN, © veel cis or2la iss ie iewie-nv's 10 lexe ss Robert Barrat 
Coir Sere BEG ores versio ge olris oie aieiernavecd naka Roy LaRue 
Roberts Dorrington s.«.< 6 0.010, 0.a!e «:oe,0i0 6 George Graham 
Ast van GONOV ELM ais: 0) 5) eisielo 2 eielorelnensiess! ber4 Robert Kelly 
WReGMERATCS! fitetatea.ale a ehs- opel oscars William E. Lemuels 
Rice mV MA Ut ares ts,c rein idie desareils wivie see lene muaiete Mary Foy 
Triveliih JDP tse) prance OAC DRO, SPER Edna James 
Vas me eo tae sr -ya.\2t «) vy; alone) ous a¥avonessi'a/evalay'e -Thais Lawton 
Mires eta ele o cis 4 sarc, cmie ticle eefsiaetam ae s Inda Palmer 
Misery amrATtSOT is disscuslerensievecaisie, aaugesreteas nays Bertha Mann 
Mg PRSRMVIME RVC MI etclinit ali Slechs ovdieut 47 orgswielasavess) cates Mary Foy 
JAM ease ers oS vice a. « oicies .oha.e) oise piste Cathrine Cozzens 


Prologue — A Room in the Home of Joshua Quincy. 


A melodrama in a prologue and four acts by George 
Broadhurst, produced by George Broadhurst, 
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Act. I.— Scene 1— A Room in the Home of David 
Carroll. Scene 2— Office of Police Inspector Lever- 
age. Act II.— Scene 1— Veranda of the Page) 
Home. Scene 2— Joshua Quincy’s Study. Act II 
— Scene 1— Office of Carter’s Hotel. Scene 2— 
Room 118. Scene 3 — Office of Carter’s Hotel. Act 
IV.— Office of _ Police Inspector Leverage. Play 
Staged by and Entire Production Under the Supervi- 
sion of Mrs. Lillian Trimble Bradley. 

Joshua Quincy is stabbed in the dark, and likewise 
the heart, by a person, or persons, unknown. David 
Carroll, a local Sherlock Holmes who devotes most of 
his time to the composition of music, is prevailed upon 
to take the case. His suspicions shift from character 
to character, each with seemingly a plausible motive 
for making way with the old man, until the entire 
company, including Carroll’s sweetheart, appears 
guilty. Then the investigator succeeds in fastening 
the crime upon the guilty party and forces confession 
from him. 


OUD LGA TES aroro 


A revue in two acts and twenty-five scenes, produced 
by J. J. and Lee Shubert, at the Forty-fourth 
Street Theater, New York, July 17, 1919. 


Principals engaged — 


Henry Lewis Gladys Walton 
Jack Bohm Jimmie Fox 
Arthur Hull Gilda Gray 
Stewart Baird Llora Hoffman 
Harry Fender Clayton and White 
Marguerite Farrell The Glorias 

Irving Fisher Ina_ Williams 
Marie Stafford Billie Williams 


Ted Lorraine 
Staged by J. C. Huffman. 
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; Aay OICE ING THE DARK Y 


A melodrama in three acts and nine scenes by Ralph 
E. Dyar, produced by A. H. Woods, at the 
Republic Theater, New York, July 28, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 
IN THE PROLOGUE 


MMrssy Marta, Lydiard ),. secie occ sere .-Florine Arnold 
Amelia Ejlinham..... aekaterateletscereveiecer sie Arleen Hackett 
Miss? Meredith Jcics6 ccciccsiee's coeaee eae Harriet Ross 
Madge Conroy? siiciscesisiie sercssjedie.ons Anne Sutherland 
Phe! COTGHET batstre Salcedo eiorsheleccle eile Snievers John Ravold 
pUgP VN TLICHIA SE o.= eoete: ee lavayis oe) siete raVavers 1 ole’ ate William Phinney 
Doctor, Pramkdin: (5 .:0\e:oaeicatscs0 ole 90 Rexford Kendrick 
Harlan Day «os tits wow carer s eisiets ote sts William Boyd 
PLUCK ER SAMSDULY s 910.0 cele vleiors aistae-a(ernitre Richard Gordon 


The Office of Dr. Franklin, Briarcliff, Tuesday, 
June 22,..4:30.P 
IN THE PLAY: 


MMS Se GTIley- ons siete oie /clee ele civiors.c et elatoretsiers Doris Kelly 
Dat LOViElsly viornielale wlsjelsiolexersrateishele\avere sce Frank Monroe 
RGpertsLarrel:Naictals.<(s\e-s c\sls.sice beDnopo 6 W. L. Thorne 
ieee try EDEN SAO oma eOnOOD Ie oc ae William Boyd 
Tom Hemming way. soci. ccses sce Stewart E. Wilson 
MdeleeWarrenis.n «ccs eile te ses eee Georgia Lee Hall 
Blanche Warrenss hitss ociewe soiesce ees Olive Wyndham 
Mins Marian Py atard octss.cemaie teen elaine Florine Arnold 
Amelia Ellingham. ....<co0005 0 aibjabeeie Arleen Hackett 
Migea Mere Cathie. crcselsselaverein slerSie cafe's piolerelene Harriet Ross 





PINS a OaInSPULY seis sieeiccle d ccetes ee cieonnle Richard Gordon 
Madge KConnoys.sit.cicleless hsie ccselsie ole 0 Anne Sutherland 
Monts Malone sprcicnaair 2 Gots cman tenon John Sharkey 
Woe Crampton se cet cscs cece Moe ee re William B. Mack 


Act I.— Scene 1— The Law Office of Day and 
Farrel, Wednesday, June 23, 9 A. M. Scene 2— 
The Wood Near Briarcliff, Tuesday, June 22, 3 P. M. 
Scene 3— Same as Scene 1. Time, 10 A. M. Act 
II.— Scene 1— Office of Day and Farrel June 23, 
to:30 A. M. Scene 2— The Wood, spe 22,40 bs) Mi 
Scene 3— Same as Scene 1. Act III.— Scene 1— 
Office of Day and Farrel, June 23, 11 A. M. Scene 
2—A Railway Station, June 22, 10 P. M. Scene 
3— Same as Scene 1. 


Staged by W. H. Gilmore. 


Hugh Sainsbury, a profligate youth, has been mur- 
dered. Mrs. Lydiard, a deaf old lady, has been wit- 
ness to the crime, but has heard no word of the 
quarrel preceding it. She saw Blanche Warren bend- 
ing over the body with a revolver in her hand. The 
scene is re-enacted in pantomime as she describes it. 
Miss Warren, declaring her innocence, relates her ver- 
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sion of the same scene, and it is again acted, with 
the dialogue supplied. Finally a blind newsman, sell- 
ing papers in the railroad station, overhears another 
young woman confess that she did the killing. As he 
gives his testimony the scene he describes is acted in 
the dark. His recognition of the guilty person’s voice 
leads to a confession that clears the mystery. 


OL WHAT Ami Ri 


A musical farce by Edgar Smith, Edward Clark; 
music by Charles Jules and Jacques Presburg, 
produced by Lee and J. J. Shubert, at the Shu- 
bert Theater, New York, July 28, 19109. 


Cast of characters — 
) WOwWAreS civic ciseioyais > 
Catrs.<.:s 
Taylor. . 
Smathers.. 
Holmes... 
Willliams. . 
FLOSS ieieicinis 
Washington. 
Bill Corcoran. 
ars Rushton...... 


argot Merrivale....... 
Wola Chappelle sic emic ice 
Puig hirayolasvesicteciss 
Deacon Amos Titmouse 
Rerkitisnnic.-.te ewe as avec: 


Prince (Charming, Ji.c. ce 
Fairy Godmother........ 
Head Waiters. fciscan ts.08 


eens 














...Larry Francis 
..--Mat Murphy 
..-George Stifter 
.William Zinnel 
...Harold Hulen 
.. William Barry 
..Dave Dreyer 
.-.Lew Cooper 


eae ane Sam Ash 


act ovata Ignacio Martinetti 
Mhisztakicieo rears Harry Kelly 
aseunete arte Tevet tt iatel Sam 
mis evokes ohavereat Patsy De Forrest 
wales disrevesolalork Elizabeth 
atetoielehelaieyeakere Clarice Snyder 
Moose Ethel Mary Oakland 
ees Veronica Marquise 
su lersiere toes a enarete Lester Scharff 


Curtis 


Moffat 


Act. I.— Jack Rushton’s Apartment. Riverside 
Drive, New York. Act II.— Scene 1—Lawn of 
Uncle’s Home. Cemetery Corners, N. J. Scene 2— 


A Country Lane. 
Whirl. That Night. 


Scene 


3—Century Midnight 


Staged by Edward Clark. 


A country deacon and his nephew are flirting with 


the same cabaret singer. 


The nephew wins the girl 


by exposing uncle’s duplicity to his family. 
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THE CHALLENGE” 


A drama in three acts by Eugene Walter, produced by 
The Selwyns at the Selwyn Theater, 
New York, August 5, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Barry, Winthrop - 2.16500 = Misveletelecstatale7a Holbrook Blinn 
Paryye Wanthrop ts i c'icie a'cia vere ania Jessie _Glendenning 
ASIN AIT SE sis tolicia aise wisteveloseicla Covetam.s o/s Ruth Benson 
Rachand. iP ids ary shel. cveveratereieie oi) cies iste Alllan Dinehart 
Masatbemis 1@Ay Maid). o. jessie sve. Georgie Lawrence 
Nisss lation satseiss oo \tatosis siiste age Louise Macintosh 
William eiMather ois cys oss soieis ina! d's Wilson Reynolds 
Joba Shanley chosen sci wok ices t oes aes er Ben Johnson 
Ay Police’ Reporter's vdicisieie.c oclee + vise Charles A. Sellon 
AsCopy. Readers a5: sio.c' s.c's) dale soisieireeiste ses Fred Karr 
Barry. Day CA Reporter) si... < 025s Leonard Doyle 
Taylor Warren (City Editor)...... Hallett Thompson 
Retdy = Smisth oie os. crarsin.alaclesss elecareng sae Frank Torpey 
AePelesrapy EGtOre i cS deiwiss eee eiees C. M, Van Clieve 
Hirst eMceountants. c.cielcjes cies elepsckae Francis S. Merlin 
Second) Accoutitant, ic. sisi ejare' slers.0 ies F. C.. Bronson 
NIM MCCOMMEAI ES 5.5 os sive o aieeleersaiciele'= A. D. Glaser 
A Stereoptican Operator...........---- C, R. Brown 
PAVE Winls CINIST a cis'clo.c cots Ga aeeewelienes Wm. T. Morgan 
Wohi, Hayes. ac sccteis clcisiese sia elvie s:0 tee 7 David Landau 
PP GH DCTEAMITAL 5 coe join ere wean cee Guar ea we oven Vici Toucelli 
AEE ROTTEN eta sieisveiels aie otajsia“onenalets Herbert Bostwick 
1st member of committee............... Frank Vogel 


Prologue — A Garden adjacent to one of the French 
Hospitals near the front. Acts I. and II.— Home 
of Harry Winthrop. Act III.— Committee Room. 
House of Representatives State Legislature. Epilogue 
— Harry Winthrop’s Home. 


Richard Putnam, a parlor socialist home from the 
war, becomes the head of a working men’s committee 
seeking to bring about a social revolution. As a lead- 
ing propagandist, he is instrumental in electing a so- 
cialist governor and is ready to declare a general strike, 
when his fellow workingmen turn against him. They 
have learned that their socialist governor has been 
bought by the capitalists and believe young Putnam has 
had a hand in the deal. Beaten and disillusioned, 
Putnam is finally made over into a good conservative 
by Mary Winthrop, the daughter of the capitalist for 
whom he worked. 
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“THE RED DAWN ” 


An American play in three acts by Thomas Dixon, 
produced at the Thirty-ninth Street Theater, 
New York, August 6, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Tess Maloney......... sels valettieteral sete Mattie Ferguson 
Pabiaeropierce ire ctetsia efelal siento ag siereiaseiet Miriam Battista 
IVI easeeaiehetedetere ie mote terete aif ove (evsiwielalvieforetets Flora MacDonald 
Richard “Stanton siwae c oncissievete cle DeWitt C. Jennings 
ZOU Tie Whe eae: Aotopene Srabarelsharereravelotatetelevelote tenets Edward Emery 
Gareinrs pyeurerstie oie eis sie wTacote avleiele oases Austin Webb 
Margaret ara sion tine viet. eee s omeln tins Frances Grayson 
yore Duncans cos tcc ad aces earsiensterstets Averill Harris 
HELLO Mericlete eiaiiciciclevslalelels eleletevele siorsisisie Marcel Rousseau 
Rev. Luke Jones.,......... St gO ICES John Saunders 
Wapoleon: 3% Sa. sisisusis see se sigiesilonie eters Will Evans 
AG AO. artvUbGuCADGOOdGUE ao oon oodad Ethel Jennings 
Simp SOM Serene wists ioe Gleave etere a eestate sane George T. Meech 
PWER Cube ars cate cc hal tiy ls oka alone eet Billy Wells 
GIO oe acca etetalo trate ab Alciapats/eta leone tenes K. Bianche 
Miss: "Vera Devere.:3isc'csies eas section ees Doraldina 
MoGarthysiiticogs.« va ue tscccssee *...-Cassius Quimby 
Smitha comic tiosnys Voss akis bin she weet eters Hank Bovie 
Firsti Dancing "Girly. 2% 2. . ecco ete cee oe Betty Mack 
second. Dancing’ Girljtcs. sees sss ae ete Frances Burns 
Whirde Dancing: Girls, \.siscicseteclote pistes ctor Bobbie Reed 
Birst' “Musician. ......c.2.> sess sso soe Walter Kolomoku 
Second MM usictanice cieie stelcersies stele cielate ....Frank Kema 
Phird® Musician siaimi-ak neces on aeteeioee Dave_ Ploloka 
Corporalkor*thesGuatd a s.eeee en tee eee B. F. Carew 


Act I.—Interior of the Red Leader’s house. 
Morning. Act II.— Before the Red Leader’s house, 
overlooking the Pacific Ocean. Evening. Act III. 
— Same Act I. The following morning. 


On an island off the coast of California an attempt 
is made by a young visionary to establish a socialistic 
colony to prove that the theories of socialism are prac- 
tical, The “central Soviet of Russia” attempts to 
gain control of the colony to help along the “ universal 
revolution.” Five billions in counterfeit money are to 
be used in financing the scheme, and the aid of a mil- 
lion ex-convicts, three million laborers, and ten million 
dissatisfied negroes is to be invoked. The scheme is 
frustrated after the dreamer realizes his mistake. The 
timely arrival of an off-stage U. S. cruiser helps. 
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“THOSE WHO WALK IN DARKNESS” 


A drama in three acts by Owen Davis, produced by 
Lee and J. J. Shubert, at the Forty-eighth Street 
Theater, New York, August 14, 1919. 


Cast of Characters — 


Nelson, a policeman........ce.ssse0ks J. .O Connor. 
Dowdia-chaufteur ss.) ou.2 siete os ee eres Percival Reniers 
Bobs a. waiterascss «senses aestauansveve wes Alfred Knight 
SMD OC a ELCA CES e.clere ac cferete e ele are isveteters ats Howard Kyle 
Altec BLECN ater eles cee sitiecio ston sos see ATEAUT Lona wy 
VEE Ss) MOSS5 ot wieisiase o:s0e /sls crateiaivie:s signee ere ceee Helen Tracy 
IMrsr ee SPCHCeT. vcjcseisisveytieereyaiaeo ciseabi tes Millie Freeman 
Rites Underwood aie cco! + +o s.e16rs cele s Donald Gallaher 
NO MGSUT! 5 tire dctain siecle ate teliave siel pie teva: <’¢e-6 selsiiavsiene Mabel Maurel 
all vicereee s cietecstaavsynisis, sia erereia ecslesheutes Kathryn Sheldon 
WiOla | OWA ccs nisloteies/c sleicieisleeiee warees lalira . Walker, 
Dare cadtord cvgesss «sm olen sacinae cee Everett Milburn 
Persie Schonell y-. «< sies.+,clevececieleisin os Consuela Bailey 
VET Son BANU ITEA wT CLVEY, slecs arctic «(61 csev'erearsce erage ene e Amy Ricard 
Judge Joel Kennedy.............- George W. Wilson 
Birdy Venviey, iocjerc <i = 6 oh svergie w etsie sus Godfrey Matthews 


Act I.—A _ night lunch wagon on a New York 
Street, and Mrs. Moss’ lodging house on 39th Street. 
Act II.— Rufus Underwood’s house. Act IIL— 
Outside Underwood house. 


Rufus Underwood of Chenango County, New York, 
goes to the city in search of employment. Taken ill 
in a 39th Street boarding-house, he is nursed back to 
health by Viola Swan, herself a small town girl who, 
coming to New York in search of a career, has failed 
and fallen. Falling in love with Viola, young Under- 
wood marries her, even though she confesses her some- 
what lurid past. They return to the boy’s home, 
where the town gossips make it unpleasant for them. 
Viola is finally forced to confess her New York ex- 
periences in order to save another young woman from 
a similar fate. Then she tries to go away, but her 
young husband’s faith in her is unbroken and they 
agree to stay in Chenango County and defy the gos- 
Sips. 
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“HAPPY°DAYS” 


A musical spectacle in three acts by R. H. Burnside 
and Raymond Hubbell, produced by Charles 
Dillingham, at the Hippodrome, New 

York, August 23, 1919. ; 


Principals engaged — 
Albert Froom 
Henry Mallia 
Charles Bart 
William Williams 
Joseph. Frohoff 
Bert Bowlen 
Chinco and Kaufeman 
The Agousts 
Salbini 
Hartley 
The Perezofis 
The Great Hanneford 
Family 
Dane Claudius 
Lillian Scarlet 
Ventian Quartette 


Vera Bailey 

Clyde Cook 

Bert Nagle 

Thomas Colton 
Arthur Hill 

Alice Nash 

Edna Nash 

“ Happy ” Jack Lambert 
Valodia Vestofft 

Belle Story 

Hattie Towne 

The Four Amaranths 
Maud Mallia, 

Lalla Selbini 
Minnie Kaufman 
Henry Taylor 


The usual succession of vaudeville and circus acts inter- 
spersed with musical comedy and elaborate scenic effects. 


Staged by R. H. Burnside. 


“UP FROM NOWHERE” 


A comedy in four acts by Booth Tarkington and Harry 


Leon Wilson, produced by John D. Williams, 
at the Comedy Theatre, New York, 
September 8, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


George Washington Silver 


George 


Martha 
Etta 


Danski, his Secretary:nesvcicsletesisetes 
Satowmhis tivalet cca. easla ee 
Captain Hercules Penn 
Mrs. William Grenoble Somerset 
Frederic Valentine, her brother 
Edith, his daughter......... 


Georgianna | = His children... 
J 


atels/siate) Weiaiels Norman Trevor 


Frederick Howard 
Olive Murray 
Leotta Miller 

Margalo Gillmore 


George Casselberry 
afekelormreisectstsictaieeve onehece Sato 
Vaca’ ocreiatace tate betes Cecil Yapp 
Siciaiceie exe Grace Reals 
steels Clarence Bellair 
eli tora ois Ann Andrews 


The action, passing within twenty four hours takes 
place at Silver’s home in a suburb on the Hudson. 
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George Washington Silver, a “new American” 
boasting a Portuguese father and Irish mother, as well 
as traces of Swedish and Italian blood, acquires a for- 
tune and a family. To discourage his snobbish son, 
bent on marrying Edith Valentine, whom the father 
believes to be a fortune hunting daughter of an old 
New York family, Silver invites Edith to his house. 
In his efforts to expose her mercenary motives Silver 
tae in love with the girl himself and finally marries 

er 


“LUSMORE” 


A play in four acts by Rita Olcott and Grace Heyer, 
produced by Rita Olcott at Henry Miller’s 
Theatre, September 9, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


LO TNS oe ORR ere CoBO Unc DOGSOrAr Eva le Gallienne 
EOE ECAP VY C1E sic aris cis: crvsteterstobaioin eierateranehel eratat Beth Fox 
ETAT ITU VV Cliiclatels onieeis ocalsveraierate ier 3) oters John McFarlane 
TFUSOIOLE = rahe ore sisre vies hale iee alee eisiatelasyerns Grace Heyer 
Mal (OP PTy iii, a.clcie asic a s elole swine e/e\e die ene John Hamilton 
Bigs Dermac. Wialotiesasisistres:-19's eielers nl s.cisre John Todd 
Wearaglt Murray. ac: -6.s sfexsie.4 siete) ei. sa William H. Malone 
Widow ENi UCATy;. eaters tn ciletee c.ueseteree Elsa Sheridan 
Mitiae Ob rietie cies, ictoisicls ste reise astare es Mary Stephens 
Ellensot thes Grey Locks se canceiestsciwecns Louise Poe 
IS TOLHOGUMSETL TAI ohe sisi piv sche orere\sisicioietalersiere John Todd 
Birotner si ie Mell avs iy sis :eic.c Fie late oLois (al eters Richard Wallace 
Princess Qirejn...-.csscessesesceoes Regina Wallace 
Rie el ator ea Git srsctsstelsie isis) olan olernees eas Louise Poe 









eis Elsa Sheridan 
Edwin Strawbridge 
..William H. Sams 


Lady Cathleen..... 
Wounded Knight.. 
Hugh de Lacy.. 


AID OW o\c.6\sajerete ..Richard Walllace 
SGIAiete steals is sjelei's)5 (= sivtsislera aie © .. William H, Malone 
Biaricya ©) eters siaraisecis: ols ols ater sia level a\sreyeks Mary Stephens 


Acts I. and IV. at the dwelling on Carrick Hill. 
Act II.— The woods of Conmaicne. Act III.—Camp 
of Hugh de Lacy. 


A poet hunchback named Lusmore, suspected of be- 
ing a changeling left by “the good little people” of 
Conmaicne wood, in Ireland, is not popular in the 
community. Being driven away he wanders in the 
wood until he meets some of his fairy ancestors. They 
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take away his disfiguring hump, turn him into a hand- 
some knight and send him back to fight for his king. 
Finally he wins the heart of the loyal Eithne, a blind 
girl, whose sight is also restored by the good fairies. 


“ NIGHTY-NIGHT ” 


A farcical comedy in three acts by Martha M. Stanley 
and Adelaide Matthews, produced by Adolph 
Klauber, at the Princess Theater, 

New York, September 9, 


1919. 
Cast of characters — 
IPOrter Hone nihals saver ene iateter tears George W. Pierpont 
Mrixies IZOPtatnescisc)vs on eiarslere slate ciaveteiekd Suzanne Willa 
Bill ype MlOi at es tale cleielsteiafeichevsieseierisiavet« Francis Byrne 
AWIGLEEE «che lates eioitiais sm sieleioie oisvee-aieieleretarers Oscar Knapp 
Drs Bentley,rnccekerisicteterancte olersiele mieten Cyril Raymond 
Brnestatie anes caver sleieitisielejorotelene/sieieie Marie Chambers 
INGOlITeR Mio that terctrere ci stewielorls asians Dorothy Martimer 
(wih als els Loy la. qmode Mano dbo Cape eo cba che Grant Mills 
IN'OT AMA stare w etetets ore: die’ale ots eres lenst nieler stotsvenere) Ruby Craven 
imme bby the ctaccero cts area cele elelseleare Malcolm Duncan 


Prologue — Section of a Washington-New York 
Pullman; Acts I. and II.—Billy Moffatt’s apartments. 
Act III.—The Moffat kitchen, 


Trixie Lorraine, an ex-dancer, has married a second 
time without telling her new husband that she had been 
married before, or that she is the mother of a child 
by the first marriage. Running away from her jealous 
mate on the eve of his discovery of her past, she rents 
an apartment in New York, which happens to be owned 
by an old friend of the second husband who promptly 
follows her and becomes more jealous than ever. The 
usual farcical complications, followed by the usual ex- 
planations. 
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“SHE WOULD: AND SHE DID” 


A light comedy in three acts by Mark Reed, produced 
at the Vanderbilt Theatre, September 


IT, 1910, 
Cast of characters — 
Frances Nesmith..........- seccsnese-eGrace George 
MVErS SN @SINiEIS 2 Yotstes vel stele ersisiere ene sharerasetade Isabel West 
CAT ole eeoiniaie a cities Soil een store sets ciekelees Esther Howard 
Piste [Goward 5 wicies sievsisterieicisiens wate’ Cora Witherspoon 
Prank “Goward o.~ oc's.cicieteie we ie, 6 010 w-oavevele John Cromwell 
Charlie MVaNCENU.7 oss Sele Selae teresa eters Edward Arnold 
esse wera cre tere vsveushe Sista ec okeinate eels May Collins 
Walle Byrnes: Gots ss clea cree sie srerotns 5 John Adair Jr. 
Pree COUT wisiacchacdis.ciareietotee ts aire seins Fletcher Harvey 
BisherPistig Watt scr anverviiiacenicieve ie <i George MacQuarrie 
Worthen Bennett...... sredeterclecveretecs) elareiete John Stokes 
Marley VET unt «oye siqye.css.cis ace whe aie sleialovess she 6 Lemist Esler 
IM ATOS BWV SOM crs ccnin cate aisle oistele afets wise he Ned Burton 
PRCT BOLE ins eisislclele s susidivtelesoalenlcs oem eters Arthur Keith 


Act I.—Drawing room at the Nesmiths. Act II. 
— Office of Brigham and Bennett. Act III.— Li- 
brary of the Gowards. Staged by John Cromwell. 


Frances Nesmith has been suspended from her golf 
club because she lost her temper and deliberately dug 
holes in the eighth green. In her efforts to have the 
suspension lifted she flatters, cajoles and tricks enough 
members of the greens committee to effect her tri- 
umphant reinstatement. 


\ 


ie VLELAN. CLOUT Es 3 


A comedy in three acts by Thompson Buchanan, pro- 
duced by Oliver Morosco, at the Morosco 
Theatre, New York, September 


I2, 1919. 
Cast of characters — 
Billy Arkwright, late lieut. A. E. F...... Glen Anders 
DT OL ASME OR ONAIC a2 /aisis/a iaidie'slsletalals’ ele) s Millie Butterfield 
General McInerny, U. S. A....-.0... Edward Mackay 
Jack Rutherford, late lieut. N. A....Arthur Albertson 
nigrencet lanham tien coed can Cee ins Olive Tell 
Mrs; Lanham, her’ mothers:.¢ 0s eeass Isabel Irving 
Elizabeth, her SISLCL sreisetnierlara niet aol ersta terse Grace Kaber 
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Mrs. Margaret Smythe...........+... Marion Vantine 
Belle ‘Hendersori, iets on es cc's ¢ ole ee eve ber Bessie Eyton 
Zack Harts... .. William Holden 
Mr. Lanham. ...-Frank Sylvester 
McGinnis, Sr... .James K. Applebee 
Bell Hop...... ..Edward Colebrook 


IMPaich abe eLObel eats era enekel slaielelslale ale leictetery Mary Melrose 

Acts I. and II. in the Lanham home, Louisville, 
Ky. Act III.— Hotel in New Orleans. Staged by 
Frank Underwood. 


Florence Lanham, a proud southern beauty from 
Louisville, while Red Crossing in France, marries Cap- 
tain Samuel McGinnis. After an exciting honeymoon 
back of the lines she returns to«Paris and later hears 
Captain Sam has been killed. Some months later in 
Louisville, where she has said nothing about her mar- 
riage, Captain Sam turns up and is so disappointing 
a figure out of uniform that she hesitates to acknowl- 
edge him as her husband. Refusing to be put aside 
so easily, Captain Sam determines to give his snobbish 
wife a lesson and accepts a position in her home as 
butler. His experiment results in Florence’s falling in 
love with him all over and her complete capitulation 
follows. 


SCANDAL” 


A comedy in three acts by Cosmo Hamilton, produced 
by Walter Hast, at the 39th Street Theatre, 
New York, September 12, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Pelham Franklin...... SO OC TOOL Charles Cherry 
Miaicolimanbrasetenne sie stectieceieiemceiiate William David 
Sutherland “York..7 cach elisiscoete seis Malcolm Fassett 
Major Barnet Thatcher... 1s. oseeieie Robert Ayrton : 
ISWSEY.s,c cio tualsvaloabelteheletate Ssteinieeiels Mr. Leonard Wood 
Satahinsicldvscaisisia cove le lanmvele te meeicbetareictere Margaret Collinge 
Mrs. Henry, Vanderdyke. . (osc cir sees Alice Putnam 
Miss Honoria Vanderdyke......... Isabel O’Madigan 
MSS Bro WN cistsler el avetelelscele’elelehaicleral eet sere Mary Cecil 
Régina Waterhouses. 13% sdcieww es tae Marjorie Hast 
IER CLEMG wiainue)a/-\s ovis iol svete eialereie leva teletslaheetereisiere Doris Duane 
Beatrix Vanderdyke............. Francine Larrimore 


Act I.— York’s studio, New York. Act II.— 
Beatrix’s bedroom Vanderdyke country house. Act 
III.—Franklin’s home in Connecticut. 
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Beatrix Vanderdyke, to save herself from the con- 
sequences of an embarrassing situation, informs her 
family and friends that she has been secretly married 
to Pelham) Franklin. Franklin, resenting the liberty 
taken, purposes to teach the young woman a lesson and 
insists upon following her to her room. Here, when 
she is properly frightened, he reads her a lecture on 
morals and a young woman’s responsibility and then 
leaves her. This high handed treatment has the ef- 
fect of awakening her love for him, and in the end 
she is thoroughly humbled and they are legally mar- 
ried. 


“ADAM AND EVA” 


A comedy in three acts by Guy Bolton and George 
Middleton, produced by F. Ray Comstock and 
Morris Gest at the Longacre Theatre, 

New York, September 13, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Wamest Wiatagceec wants) a\e) scant sialaisies lt ois Berton Churchill 
Corinthia, his parlor maids oatsiefecarnie.scste 0% Jean Shelby 
Clinton DeWitt, his son-in-law....... Reginald Mason 
Julie De Witt, his eldest daughter....Roberta Arnold 
Eva King, his younger daughter........ Ruth Shepley 


Aunt Abby Rocker, his sister-in-law...Adelaide Prince 
Dr, Jack Delamater, his neighbor...Richard Sterling 
Unele Horace Pilgrim, his’ cousin... 0.5.00. scree ss 
Leet d ean siete s.clele ate isis Ferdinand Gottschalk 
Adam Smith, his business manager...... Otto Kruger 
Lord Andrew Gordon, his would-be son-in-law...... 
te RPA CE OO CIDICR ie CACO Courtenay Foote 
Acts I. and II.—The King home, Long sland. 
Act III.— The King farm in New Jersey. 


See page 248. 


“A REGULAR FELLER” 


A comedy in four acts by Mark Swan, produced by 
Charles Emerson Cook, at the Cort Theatre, 
New York, September 15, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Darin pracketts so.c1 scssaencisiasieleiaia's Ernest Glendinning 
ChachlenW iiter. ss «we clelesis oss siecle Everett Butterfield 
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Butchi, Hawise. isc <stevels «iokels Dudley Clements 
Cyriis) Pond sisters crtelorsie\slojei-1e\enlefolein iors James Bradbury 
Everett “Davisslccrcidetlsier «tei «\esclelelsrerebieve Albert Busher 
Joseph Brackett, Dan’s father........... Edwin Holt 
Miltan OrOssidneistncles ets salve sromtertorentes Charles Abbott 
Meslies BurviSsceisiciecwsisciaile Banoo dod 3 Roy Gordon 
Vinton, chatittetitcs cis. ce cice.csisle slstel ler George Cukor 
Hessie) Wainteriictererts sie science a) cletosis Miriam Sears 
Wocel yn. s Cross supeletactars olaieiatercis sel tvelere Margaret Greene 
Emelia Vandergrift, her aunt....Charlotte Granvillle 
Mandy, waitress=tiomrectan cleleie mice ecles Kitty O’Connor 


Acts I. and III.—Interior of Roadside Garage. 
Act II.—Outside the Garage. Act IV.— “ The 
Little House Across the Road.” 


Dan Brackett, after a quarrel with his rich father, 
determines to make good on his own. He promotes 
the sale of a punctureless automobile tire and in a 
race from a Long Island village to New York he 
arrives in time to prevent the villain’s voting the wrong 
way at a directors’ meeting. Thus he wins the admira- 
tion of his stern parent and the hand of Bessie Winter, 
the heroine. Most of the scenes are laid in the Long 
Island village and the contrasts are those of the smart 
town boy and the country rubes. 


SIRS TLS LAS Tas 


A comedy in three acts by Samuel Shipman and Per- 
cival Wilde, produced by William Harris, Jr., 
at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, New 
York, September 17, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 
Hao .--+Hassard Short 






..Robert Strange 

erie (ase 6 lense vatonelovats .-Franklyn Ardell 

Phil Neyer sal alatiaeiels[ate7eisi'eiviais ataveloctsreteneters Richard Dix 
LEV wicieelclovs sloteleielcievolaicisvere ala’ cleleroreiete Edward Robinson 
IMad ges ceavcsserstelere Sharerslnieiecra etieleeneraeietens Phoebe Foster 
theca cve eerste wine srehiceerelsiicelcretee Kathleen Comegys 
Annabelle’ s.srelevaveielsie sleleissiolc te poles Mary Newcombe 
LET sie crate telote’o cleleleceiars eleven eloieieinietee Elise Bartlett 
Selby n(asputler))s ctercierenvesrerecres aaa ae James Kearney 


Act I.— Columbia College. Acts II. and III.— 
Library in Lowell’s home. 


A group of co-eds graduating from Columbia Uni- 
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versity agree to pool their futures. Meeting three 
years later to divide their profits, they discover they 
are, with one exception, all failures. The one success, 
the class poet, has become a garbage king and made a 
fortune. Dividing the profits of this enterprise, some 
5,000 cans of garbage, they start forth again. At 
their next meeting, two years later, they are still mostly 
failures. The poet, however, has given up his gar- 
bage contracts and gone in for mechanical toys, and 
is still a rich man. He marries the girl who had be- 
lieved in him as a poet and the others go their va- 
rious ways disillusioned, but still hopeful. 


2G SEDGE oy heat 


Adapted from the Italian of Sem Benelli’s “ La Cena 
delle Beffe,” produced by Arthur Hopkins, 
at the Plymouth Theatre, New York, 
September 19, I919. 


Cast of characters — 





Giannetto Malespint.......025 0000000 John Barrymore 
Wert | Chiaramiantest:.\c...10s:eletore viele Lionel Barrymore 
Gabriello Chiarmantesi............. Charles Kennedy 
Parnamttinet.2 os clesisverse « ...Arthur Forrest 
RAZIONS iden ..E. J. Ballantine 
[BEN ENG Eo ye ede SGC ap OOO COC DOA UDO MOOT Paul Irving 
Nencio -W. J. McClure 
Camus A aah Charles Smith 
Cinta. le owieisis sia lode aio aicharcie ot sslareetelals Maud Durand 
AGABON EA siotale olciota lois wisia'ovarevaiele.s AAO Maude Hannaford 
i LASS co SS SOO Onna IES OO OT Chon Arthur Rankin 
Jogo VISES ETE USS IIOOE Oar nr Jacob Kingsberry 
EES MO CEOM reiene cles: ¢\n 19.9 40. efeis ola yeud. 0 /e,ase, 4's Cecil Clovelly 
EES Mm MURIECUTIONET 4/215 0:65:09 5,50 saioiare sxeicla L. R. Wolheim 
BISA ELA tee eit erstotel ays: cie wiasiscecsies\eieiets Margaret Fareleigh 
Brita PETER Pe AAS AICI OO Ole Martha McGraw 
ME LASILCEU ASH Ayia. e crests. isis aloha eiaisione orole.e hes aleve Gilda Varesi 
NESE PECL ed oleic 8 fete iahes 6 i058) ec Thomas Williams 


Act .—At Tornaquinci’s house. Acts II. and IV. 
— At Ginevra’s house. Act IJI.— The pillar, 


See page 149. 
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i CHARENGCE 


A comedy in four acts by Booth Tarkington, produced 
by George C. Tyler, at the Hudson Theatre, 
New York, September 20, 1919. 

Cast of characters — 





Mrs. Martyn....... ais ieashs cletns sverers Susanne Westford 
Mr. Wheeler...... Eat Cue ateious Metal satersione John Flood 
Missi Wheel etis.caictec crt erctcasle ereuele wiviecs'siaiete Mary Boland 
Bobby) Wiheeless cyes tic nls erstew: 5 cle) eieiaicysisre Glenn Hunter 
Gorad. Weelerach vicccc.s.cs eile pis eievevisies eas Helen Hayes 
Wioletiy PInWEey: welesicls:e's\0.>1 ies elise el sle miata Elsie Mackay 
Clarence skirts acchus tis sens Gio aieiaitows Seas Alfred Lunt 
Dit Widdlies ieee ceeisle vie: s sieve meres ete Barlowe Borland 
DDE Rae Aan aa aaCD Ao eC pe aes ea Martin 
Puli ert ae Skea. .o crsvetisraiaietevarier eieceterenoistake Willard Barton 


Act I.—Ante room to Mr. Wheeler’s private 
office, New York. Acts II., III. and IV.— Livin 
room at Mr. Wheeler’s home, Englewood, N. J. 
Staged by Frederick Stanhope. 


See page 280. 


) LHUNDER 


A comedy in four acts by Peg Franklin, produced by 
John Golden, at the Criterion Theatre, New 
York, September 22, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 











Ma McBirney....... wiaisie eRe ee sleitwe sales CoaTICN Day, 
Pag Me Birney act oleic oe eisictels Solan eee Guy Nichols 
MatdysiCotulterceticlersielecielcvesarcisteie ce ctets Liela Bennett 
HOt pCowltersonh oelewiswissletaveieace coke Chas. McDonald 
Btick | Babbivearcttorciettelete tc ctestseetcetitete ae Horace James 
MiriCarsan. ciccasters m ecsielsmisieie sie eiecersictcre George Wright 
MiaravyiGarson'.,\<ts\ceouisietee issce sb aren Eva Dennison 
Sain WIS bROwW, helslaiesisieio soles ee beieormerers Chester Morris 
Mire Dasbtow Stcsclc esi et eweee Soreicteeiots Wilson Day 
WICkITBab bina weleteicietcteleionierie? « x pbenienun Kauser 
Azalea..... a ¢...Sylvia Field 


....Sam Reed 
-.John Talbot 
Mrs. Kitchell. .-Marion Kerby ' 
Mrs. Doane.. ..--Blance Talbot 
1S eS RAGES Aaria sake dic Charles Althoff 
MRO AGETSOMG ch eictale arin crauie hic ame Mart E, Heisey 
Acts I. and IV .—Dooryard of the McBirney cabin. 
Acts II. and III.—Cabin of Simeon Pace. 
(“ Thunder’ was afterwards called ‘‘ Howdy 
Folks? ’’) 


Pliny Doane. 
Hi Kitchell.. 
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Azalea is an orphan and a circus performer trav- 
elling under the protection of a guardian. When the 
guardian dies he asks “Old Thunder,” a circuit 
preacher, to take charge of her. The preacher ab- 
ducts the child, carries her to the cabin of friends in 
the mountains and protects her when she is pursued 
and threatened by the proprietor of the circus. A 
neighboring miser without kith or kin dies leaving a 
small fortune. The preacher, confident God will for- 
give the lie, swears this money belongs to Azalea as 
the dead man’s heir. Azalea is thus able to establish 
a local store and build a schoolhouse in which she and 
the juvenile hope eventually to acquire sufficient book 
“larnin’” to guarantee their success and happiness. 


“ SEE-SAW ” 


A musical comedy in two acts, book and lyrics by Earl 
Derr Biggers, music by Louis A. Hirsch, pro- 
duced by Henry W. Savage, at Cohan’s 
Theatre, New York, September, 23, 









IgI9. 
Cast of characters — 
1: Ge Caan RIBOHOTOe Od BoaOon Elizabeth Hines 
Balt eMeystclons os <.p'<iele ssearaishs ecersisis ease Guy Robertson 


Captain Starboard. -Horace M. Gardner 


Elaricns: igre lols ...Frederick Graham 
Dose FLAT LOW DY nis 0:4sceyercicis eve dveveieys-aiaelare Charlie Brown 
Evel oye ee Aenea! -John H, McKenna 
(Gt, PEC g ie rod ASAT ANAS BG mA Oe eres a Helen Bolton 
Spencer) MeyTiok, « vias. sisie sae alee eielne George Barbier 
BAIT G te MATH cholic olaidie eserevelalelele.eyels elevals Jeanette Lowrie 
Cyt e Meyrick. 6 ayscejsiectecs areisiannlers Dorothea McKaye 
Wepnsom Cot © Lloyds) s.'ssin se ss erseisee 4.0 Charles Esdale 
[evtolre nile LV epntc: 9 ORR COD mC Chitae COaG Frank Carter 
Vet yO LS ITDIEL asain, oe lore c plele six ait ase\es di « Charles Meakins 
Beats OV euvar aie clolcisele date ate alelalaa'd ai Jimmie Parker 
ESSCEMMEES V POIP AL Ua tyk so. vare' sip usiacetlan'e) ale) 9 ix \aeounts Byron Halstead 


Act I—On board steam yacht “ Lilith.” Act II. 
— Courtyard of Florida Hotel. 


Cynthia Meyrick’s mother wishes her to marry an 
English lord. Cynthia’s father prefers a hustling 
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young American. Lord Harrowby, the English candi- 
date, has insured his chances of marrying Cynthia with 
Lloyds of London for $100,000. Richard Minot, as 
Lloyds’ agent in America, is assigned to keep an eye 
on his lordship and to protect the interests of the 
company. Falling in love with Cynthia, he finds him- 
self in an unhappy predicament. If he prevents her 
marrying Harrowby he is disloyal to his company and 
if he does not marry her he is disloyal to himself and 
likewise to her. A clause in the contract that was 
overlooked in the first act is instrumental in providing 
a satisfactory conclusion. 


SICA TY Su ISsio @ 


A farce in three acts by Neil Twomey, produced by 
Edward B. Perkins, at the Greenwich Village 
Theatre, New York, September 24, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Neds Stamimers si. mec ootsvecatsareteteroscthe eile Carl Jackson 
Natl oster.rie' is clenesiste crosiec ote eeiiereaielers Frank Dawson 
Ered | JOnMess scwictrs bale-s'c recisiereereteaens William I. Clark 
Sata ML Evayrsincercietel ove tield siereteis ee melo a einen Alfred Winn 
Mathew? “Davistviccrscs:s'sscie cio ecle-sls setaenete Neil Twomey 
Watys Hartinane tin <tis sit c/c's.e ale ere ele Mary Ann Dentler 
Margareten lane... crass vc uses mesa: Geraldin Beckwith 
AOE MOG sev TANG 65 lagu ddonomabandoee Harry Maitland 
PONNMIER is rc ersislaterscctels ©sieisiershvaiatersretererere Clifford Robbins 
Pez CHAOS oisiay « slelecs disvcicl evsiotaterctesareterene ene Robert Craig 
Ambrosel iuirkaye ants leislelalee eisieaisteeicte T. C. Hamilton 
Bill Griggsiriinsteeyvorc.o sea saree Reynold Williams 
elias eo DUinisc.0 sites oderag eae eco Agnes Kelly 


Acts I., II. and III, at Summers’ Law Office. 


Matthew Davis, an “ apostle of bluff,” believing that 
the world accepts every man at his own estimate of 
himself, drifts into a small New England town. He 
is broke. So is the lawyer to whom he attaches him- 
self. But he (Davis) lies and bluffs his way to suc- 
cess, finally marrying his partner to the village wash- 
lady’s daughter and himself to a rich widow. 
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| ROUCY-BOLY EYES” 


A musical comedy in three acts, book and lyrics by 
Edgar Allan Wolff, music by Eddy Brown and 
Louis Gruenberg, produced by John Cort, at 
the Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, 
September 25, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 












Judge Robert Warren............. ..-Hugh Chilvers 
Mrs. Robert Warren.. ..Adora Andrews 
DQa earings ersrcistia ala ake ne cate pai cloke Queenie Smith 
Myron §S. Rentham..... Harry Anson Truax 
Mrs. Penelope Giddings..............-. Maud Leone 
Dorothy Giddings...... ..-Kate Pullman 
Baddie Montrose. ts tant +\e'ecaaielsues cas eatele Earl Gates 
Michael Fiachetti.. ...Frank Martins 
Peter tears cists Maurer as ..H, D. Blakemore 
Dances iby cscs oe ceuree aceon Margaret Edwards 
Bilby Bimersowic Accs cies aie fora/ecesseeisieme Eddie Leonard 
Billy PRICE gas acclce'saelcces ia ale te) sfetebeiate Eddie Mazier 
Billy DW est .jscaseicns a6 ave cooenedn «+-..Bert McGarvey 
Ered Ws) WatliDOld ss o.s:sie 0.010. oleae G, Clayton Frye 
Uiiiog lindas > ge poe Co coadnbo nang uodntaoue May Boley 


Act I.—Garden of Judge Warren’s country home. 
Acts II. and IIi.—Sleeping porch of same. 


Billy Emerson runs away from home when threat- 
ened with arrest for a crime the villain committed. 
He joins a minstrel troupe and later returns to sing 
serenades to his mother and his boyhood sweetheart. 


“AN EXCHANGE OF WIVES” 


A comedy in three acts, by Cosmo Hamilton, produced 
by Walter Hast, at the New Bijou Theatre, 
New York, September 26, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


WV abiiaind Arniitage .iciricleie's eiciole's sible a's) s\ Forrest Winant 
Ws OLaM EV AV ayers oistd oie) s ois cisie/ sate: «| s-areleherere Chrystal Herne 
ie a tnd 2 Gin SAP ROO? Que ORS LOCO Stanley Harrison 
GLE CSS iin Beta 2 PAGO D OF dorUp nna nane Miriam Doyle 
We varinitel sh prey enO TAC ORO LUO Ole Lee Baker 
Margaret Armitage’ «sia ciaied» sie:e sleies 0 Margaret Dale 


Acts I. and IIl.—The Living Room. Act III.— 
Mrs. Armitage’s sleeping porch. 
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The Armitages and the Hays, intimate friends, take 
a cottage for the summer on Long Island. Under 
these living conditions Mr. Armitage and Mrs. Hay 
decide that they are much more suited to each other 
than they are to their respective mates. Realizing 
what the situation may lead to Mr. Hay and Mrs. 
Armitage decide the only way to cure the misguided 
ones is to pretend to accept the situation, and suggest 
a literal exchange of wives. Thereupon they pretend 
to become violently interested in each other and carry 
the joke as far as the sleeping porch. By this time it 
has ceased to be a joke, and as a result all parties are 
more than willing to return to their proper mates at 
the play’s conclusion. 


* MOONLIGHT ANDOHONEY SUCKER” 


A comedy in three acts by George Scarborough, pro- 
duced by Henry Miller, at Henry Muiller’s 
Theatre, New York, September 29, 


I9Q19. 
Cast of characters — 
Pet piBaldwite citesrsielerosrno eiaverrorenicueteise Flora Sheffield 
TOG MAUBETAVES, Vic acs-are oc e netealett aie acste James Rennie 
PL allie Bald Wwanetcels cesses cucteiees ove vetele Katherine Emmett 
Senator Bald wittese scl oie cece siete Edward Fielding 
JIGEEESe. ob d ono gomaodo nob’ ooo Lawrence Eddinger 
Congressman, Elamill) 2 . sh: 0s css siete oe Sydney Booth 
Gourtnien (Bluetec enol ow ciecetins Charles Trowbridge 
MiticithiBa ldiwitler cissetenerarctesasie se ecient Ruth Chatterton 
MES ang leyias outs sce sists aie ce cistereetecrete Lucile Watson 


The Three Acts of the Play Take Place in the Liy- 
ing Room of the Baldwin Home in Washington Dur- 
ing an Evening in May. The Action is Continuous 
—the Intermissions Marking no Lapses of Time. 


‘Judith Baldwin seeks to test the love of three men 
who have asked her to marry them —a society fop, 
a congressman and an educated cowboy. She invents 
a story of a scandalous past, tells it in turn to each of 
them and intimates that it is the story of her own life. 
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The fop and the congressman shy away, but the cow- 
boy is ready to shoot anyone who intimates that Judith 
has ever been less than 99 per cent. pure. Thus he 
wins the ingenious heroine and happiness impends. 


, LHE DANCER? 


A drama in three acts by Edward Locke, produced by 
Lee and J. J. Shubert, at the Harris Theatre, 
New York, September 29, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Paes INerswnsicd so vies aie) 2, be,¢. 0: Breieeistine Effingham Pinto 
MOND AP ve eset chene (ors oo.) oun lol satin oes Mary Mitman 
Max a Pentield-Glarice + \efaciaisieensisiousite bisielstcl Eva Lang 
BM yi Ware's cals, < oo, cpsisisse/oo.evs\atere ties capehs Miriam Elliott 
Bopdanm Borivenko a5 'o1<.c:0ls esieie.c $< a/sldievt.s\ats Jose Ruben 


..Renee Adoree 
..George Burnett 
.-Helen Salinger 
..Isabelle Lowe 


Nina Kosoloff.... 
Roy Lingart...... 
Mascha Kosoloff... 
Lola Kerinski...... 







BeterwO uimicy.. Plalesis.osicius sfaveeysie, ese oes John Halliday 
Richard Penfield-Clarke.............. William Morris 
Stetson cay sa kcarce ote oe cities are Gereaiac Philip Dunning 
TE RRCe Th te © eI COU RE ONOG LODE Richard Freeman 


Acts I. and III.— Lola’s studio, New York. Act 
II.— Peter Quincy Hale’s home in the Berkshires. 


Lola Kerinski, a dancer, falls in love with Peter 
Quincy Hale, a New Englander who reflects the un- 
yielding attitude of his puritanical forebears. She 
marries him, is unhappy and returns to her life with 
the joyous vagabonds of the theater. Hale’s relatives 
attempt to place her in a compromising position that 
they may force her to divorce her husband, but he 
returns from the war in time to prevent the success of 
the conspiracy. 
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~ THE "GOLD (DIGGERS 


A comedy in three acts by Avery Hopwood, produced 
by David Belasco, at the Lyceum Theatre, 
New York, September 30, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 
Stephen Lee......... PE SAG OeS .--.-Bruce McRae 





janice Blake Waele cies ese snc a sree ....-H,. Reeves-Smith 
arney Barnett.... . Frederick Truesdell 
Wally, Saunders sicc.ssiecc eo os ae eieree ee Horace Braham 
Breddie a@airnet.:. sss. «e: © c etie s'sisie ele Austen Harrison 
Fenton iesStpirers ie a sinisisvctersyeleleleretatenele Harold Christy 
Mom ANG Wtoisccc cess 0.6 swiss wees D. Lewis Clinton 
Mart yct WiOOC Sis: siatereletsrscciecichsreotert ems setstonens Frank Lewis 
Werty) Tamar asp. niare.cereierrren eats Arce Ina Claire 
Mabel UMtin roe cr seria tones e etoratitaeeters Jobyna Howland 
Wiolét Dayne} sis susie sieeve era + ents ain vers Beverly West 
Mrsy amare: ns sci stele loes-on oles Louise Galloway 
Lopsys Stao) OWN) ect sy leis ee eee so Ruth Terry 
Cissie? (Grayn oiiiitecka cecoitietheas aes Pauline Hall 
WT rixiemAndrews. cat nicsmian sears Lilyan Tashman 
Eleanor. Montgomery... ...+..cse+ceees- Luella Gear 
Gypsy @Montroses<osa. sales s cece Gladys Feldman 
Dolly. Baxter ta. 2 oswsearceis oe nea sete Katherine Walsh 
SACLE Teo ts icie evens lalatcte.s whe Piel cetese stern Louise Burton 


Acts I., II. and III.—Jerry Lamar’s apartment, 
New York City. 


“Jerry” Lamar is one of a band of pretty little 
salamanders known to Broadway as “ gold diggers,” 
because they “dig” for the gold of their gentlemen 
friends and spend it being good to their mothers and 
their pet dogs. Ina pinch, which is to say in the sec- 
ond act, Jerry is willing to sacrifice her own reputa- 
tion to prove to the guardian of a little chorus girl she 
has taken under her wing that all the ladies of the 
ensemble are not as bad as they are painted. The 
guardian, becoming slightly alcoholic, accepts this as 
the life and asks Jerry to marry him. In love with 
him she honorably confesses the trick that she has 
played upon him, but he is sufficiently noble to forgive 
and marry her, 
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ZIEGFELD MIDNIGHT FROLIC 


A revue in two parts, lyrics by Gene Buck, music by 
Dave Stamper, produced by F. Ziegfeld, Jr., at 
the New Amsterdam Theatre Roof, New 
New York, October 2, 1919. 


Principals engaged — 


Frances White Martha Mansfield 
Fannie Brice Allyn King 

Chic Sale Irene Barker 

Ted Lewis Keegan and Edwards 
W. C. Fields Arthur Uttry 

Savoy and Brennan Hal Hixon 


Arthur Rose 
Staged by Ned Weyburn. 


. UN STORM. 


A melodrama in four acts by Langdon McCormick, 
produced by George Broadhurst, at the 48th 
Street Theatre, New York, October 





2, 1919. 
Cast of characters — 
BATT Watt Otcioke cere cle eerie ehele)s ole elelevare Edward Arnold 
Weavid. Stewart sos cic sie cielec ots cisip'« niels'sls Robert Rendel 
Mamiteeicwacccoc ors lsisiste oc ule oe ate sheets Charles Hend:rson 
NacawesaMachiard ct sites sieiele'sletelssasae eters Max Mitzel 
Manette (Pachard os'ssioi6.sis/ojn100a'cioin 0 2 Helen MacKellar 


Act I.—Exterior Burr Winton’s cabin. Act II.— 
Living room in the cabin. Manette’s bedroom. Act 
III.—Same as Act I. Act IV.—Same as Act ITI. 


Manette Fachard, a young French Canadian and an 
orphan, is cut off from civilization in the depths of the 
Canadian woods, her companions being Burr Winton, 
a rough prospector of the northland, and David Stew- 
art, a travelled and cultured Englishman. All winter 
the three are imprisoned in a cabin. Both men are in 
love with Manette and she refuses to choose between 
them. In the spring the test of their loyalty is inten- 
sified. One of the men must make his way to Calgary 
to bring provisions back to the others. The girl still 
refuses to indicate which shall go, but by a trick Stew- 
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art makes it appear she has named Burr. Before 
Burr can leave they are surrounded by a forest fire. 
Their lives are saved by a series of happy accidents 
and out of this experience the girl’s true love for Burr 
is revealed and Stewart retires with more or less grace. 


“WHERE’S YOUR WIFE?” 


A mystery farce in three acts by Thomas Grant 
Springer, Fleta Campbell Springer and Joseph 
Noel, produced by F. C. Thompson, at the 
Punch and Judy Theatre, New York, 
October 4, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 








Plorerice “Hentley nc. silesietve secon gels siete erela Nila Mac 
ANS ees sly ate) shareher sre etekUcateleielate .».Ruth rary, 
Mrs. Hope-Barrellton-Howe -Grace Goodali 
Walter McLane.ij.0- .«.-e- -Charles White 


Mr: Ewelliicu...- eons auark -Harry Quealy 
Joseph Hodgens. ....Jack Pollard 
Howard Hentley.. ..--Jack Pendleton 


PAK OLAV ET yoo cic teins orate Inverslecielavete ler Elmer Edwards 
Officer "Casey; acieit syeiee ctitisina’s serene James A. Bosheil 
IMattitew-s Wiatd sis neers ts cue srelore wyercicle Murray Phillips 
James). Barttéss.cicraccce,s) cts stele oe ss ohs.s iatees Geo. Howell 
Madan Zeller ca osee sco ceisteess sean s Dorothy Newell 
Charles: IWiBitinig@:s vic cicero wversiots Riese cies sieve Roy MacNicol 
Carpenter. crerevaiste,ova:eiless svete «lexele.e rie)s)aiebets Frank Atwell 
Rowan mlay lors: r;ctthelesslecshelsies siemtelsteereiers Maud Gilbert 
Miri) WiatSoniie’. sus.cserciaisrativelc svagere stersictaevete Arthur Keith 


Act_I.— 5.45 P. M. Act IIl.—Two Hours Later. 
Act III.—One Minute Later. Place — Living Room 
of the Hentley’s Apartment in the Keystone Apart- 
pige oe New York City. Staged by George 

owell. 


A mystery farce in which an inquest in ordered to 
investigate the murder of a woman who has disap- 
peared. The discovery of bloodstains and a rusty 
knife provide circumstantial evidence, which is humor- 
ously pursued until it transpires that there has been 
no killing at all. The woman had merely gone to the 
Grand Central station with her husband. The blood 
stains were those of a freshly killed duck and the rusty 
knife didn’t mean anything. 
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“DECLASSEE” 


A drama in three acts by Zoe Atkins, produced by 
Charles Frohman, Inc., at the Empire Theatre, 
New York, October 6, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Rudolph! Solomons yeas cs asters i ietslerecers Claude King 
Waward | MBAveh:. ote acre siecicrerste sera. eaneie Vernon Steel 
Phariy: Gharterisssmcdeic daaectd re eteelne Charles Francis 
pir min ett Walderitis) cceroaseyeleree a'soine Julian Royce 
pir, Bruce Hadenic.s scsi Motos Sree Harry Plimmer 
Count Paolo del Magiore............. Ralf Belmont 
Wt bers Nicts tot tern cele menielord Doorccaie eras Edward Le Hay 
Dady Welen Fadenicis cee see ealsurans Ethel Barrymore 
We agly; as WV TIGECEING. cise sa ties euatsteinece ostlenghe Clare Eames 
Charlottes Ashleys ire csnciciocarcieicie saute Beatrice Beckley 
irate cecile sete hie socie Serd seal oniae Katherine Harris 
PGCE RN ATIC El pate icietaracas crac sieie. otis toy sists Madeline Delmar 
CHIE a amisie ac ities eis aisle isl ete er atatetat Gabrielle Ravine 


Act I.—Sir Bruce Haden’s house, London. Act 
II,.—Lounge of a New York hotel. Act III.—Ru- 
dolph Solomon’s house, New York City. 


See page 95. 


ToaMit ia. -AMING OF THE SHREW. 
“TWELFTH NIGHT” 


Shakespearean repertoire presented by E. H. Sothern 
and Julia Marlowe on their return to the stage, 
October 6, 1919, and the two weeks succeed- 
ing, at the Shubert Theater, New York, 
under the direction of Lee Shubert. 


HAMLET 
Cast of characters — 
Claudius, King of Denmark......... E, L. Granville 
at Es ctetets aticis wis ose 08 o)¢,0sevelejeseiape,. E. H. Southern 
BEANE ie CODES DD DDD Oa pOO re Monge - Frank Peters 
eae beaie airts)sicie.s.<lesusieysresniel eveus siecele eee Henry Stanford 
MTGSCAMO MGs ala shea ie oot cla 'alelpiels. «sl sionals Frederick Lewis 
MROSEDET AMtZ Cia eleisGeiis aris sclietiae Vernon Kelso 
GMA eR StE TIS cha, s.0/ale, a2; Sols, ole ea se) o soso) dere Boyd Clarke 
ik, VEG | NEO naan princi GoIo ne Malcolm Bradley 
MEAT CRIS Nope Ast cu ie’s tsi alacies ole: crs efersicinig Colville Dunn 
BS ETTHAN Old ote a) shoves <ighsvatote stdlate’alevertin eaters Arthur Ames 
PE ATCISGs (cho e\ereieiolalaia e.0:alerotasteisie arevavare or Boyd Clarke 
Reynaldo..........eeseeereessecees Charles J. Sims 
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First, (Player lienisremesiles siesias Aeadoa 12> Colville Dunn 
Second” Player.eee tien sie rice eae Malcolm Bradley 
Hirst \Graviediggeeresicciec ceric vies Rowland Bucksone 
Second Gravedigger........... ...-.Leon Cunningham 
Ghost of Hamlet’s Father........... J. Sayre Crawley 
Flortinbrass. vec donee eae seeeeeee- William Adams 
Gertrude......... GUA Severance e/3th wines Alma Kruger 
Opheliant, Gee owe awe ane ale Julia Marlowe 
Player Queeiicess. v.00 + velsiclcs\ceite NOFan, Lamson 


Tur TAMING OF THE SHREW 


Cast of characters — 


Bap tistarmyeriattesi eis eyckete eraverttane Rcicnare, Frank Peters 
Wa nCeltionteteresisicaietelsisicc'ste as S eetouate Malcolm Bradley 
AE sIe Sin elo eee 1 tak te lous) elavererelel tens sveveretene Bree -Paedoree Lewis 
PEtrichiOmetiem cisiem sere ehsios so eirarselere teres Sothern 
Hortensio......... Sore visve silat anciicnstarete 1D ie “Granville 
GiensiG Cam ieactattese pe ereieievolsrevarere execerarevent J. Sayre Crawley 
iat dO water toieteheterotal cus tee eects steisiereiene ravauste Henry Stanford 
ES lorcell Otsatere sisrssierets wcaneics cis slo el sionsieterele Colville Dunn 
STE GC aTIt ciaitin Arove level euets cose alee eueterekorslsy stele Vernon Kelso 
pRatlorecsolecsieiresterers BECP RSA DOIG «.-..-Malcolm Bradley 
Paberdashets sicrcwisleics ole cislnle os/eeies Leon Cunningham 
(raha iggaad aabototoopoecdneno Rowland Buckstone 
TGA thariia sean ckevoohersicteters se cetstsr ere Julia Marlowe 
eiatiCaeptecreteletee aie siecerel are cuaie ievaceteionere Norah lLamison 
Widow......... ape faveliaiie. s¥ehel's tore eysueh Sesto) ones Alma Kruger 
Curtis... se. Sia tg te lore fororetis| © fa euektie steve darko Ursula Fawcett 


TwELFtH NIGHT 


Cast of characters — 


TweLrtH NIGHT 


OLSIM0 ial 555 ssfe)s,014 0s. slis in iolelerese @exs)eysie . Frederick Lewis 
SebaShans ecw sc scoters cic tis. checsietave om ercterers Henry Stanford 
UA TAEOTIUOs ators oeretl crokerss aeereters ore Roker elereteyorert Frank Peters 
IANS cat Captaliiccn atten sie etre rein oerersiatnterns E. L. Granville 
Curio icsewk no cae ie eicieieeisiere tie seen Leon Cunningham 
Wig era Gime cee acevore stecec a cfoneus) ete fever ehaianeteiets Andrew Souther 
Sir doby Belehiw. sce sci > cs +.++-Rowland Buckstone 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek............ J. Sayre Crawley 
Malvolio sis.\s-dreieis ele siecsterdlereae ears taeere E. H. Sothern 
Pa biam'. /o:5¢ ora oa aie slave ocecere ta loos sie Simei bialens Colvil Dunn 
Beste, a Clowticce cies siete isie's ote .ee.eeVernon Kelso 

legluouonoocascuandcgmododd «+.+--Boyd Clarke 
Olivia ran ae center sates isis tans «...--Alma_ Kruger 
Wola yc isteisib sie et MS Wee Sloe Salers aletaeie ete Julia Marlowe 
Maria.. sa ereiaserereye eke loteatstenntelotete Norah Lamison 
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“THE GIRL IN THE LIMOUSINE” 


A farce in three acts by Wilson Collison and Avery 
Hopwood, produced by A. H. Woods, at the 
Eltinge Theatre, New York, Octo- 
ber 6, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


ISSESAN yale rarcleirio masters dee ss QDI Code JOS Edward Butler 
Benny rts oo cei ae te wisloee soe ete wees Dann Malloy 
Bettys Neville. cietersrsicis creivls sciewie's sisimines Doris Kenyon 
Drefimmntie Galen . 4:00, siaisieae o9.910150 Charles Ruggles 
Ras Bamilton> ss ic accsc cess ces John Cumberland 
b bownodgaodadade soda GoasSnec Barnett Parker 
eadaic Neville ter, sis aislelelele cietarsoic clever Frank Thomas 
Perse WW arr ei cis. sisinicis) «ieisjelseus'o\e ais Vivian Rushmore 
Petteta Galen sceccclecs osc gasiew sles Claiborne Foster 
ARATE CELY reverie i otal efaie ele eie eis eibie feast Zelda Sears 
Gi Satace tt ole tas eR aloe Meee wales. Harry Charles 
Acts I. and II.—Betty’s Bedchamber. Act III.— 
Verandah. 


Betty Neville is obliged to 1eave a house party and 
go to bed with the grip. Tony Hamilton, who had 
been in love with her before she married Freddie 
Neville, while on his way to the party is set upon by 
a pair of taxicab bandits, robbed of his valuables, in- 
cluding his clothes, pummelled into a state of insensi- 
bility, and dumped into Betty’s room. Aunt Cicely, 
who has never met Betty’s husband, finding Tony in 
her bedroom, jumps to the conclusion that he must be 
the husband and orders him into bed with Betty. Tony 
spends the rest of the evening in, out and under the 
bed, the situations being arranged to give as little of- 
fense as possible pending the usual explanations. 
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‘HITCH Y-KOO, 1919” 


A revue in two parts, book by George V. Hobart, 
music and lyrics by Cole Porter, produced by 
Raymond Hitchcock, at the Liberty 
Theatre, New York, Octo- 
ber 6, 1919. 


Principals engaged — 


Raymond Hitchcock Lucille Ager | 

Sylvia Clark Eleanor Sinclair 
Charles Howard Ursula O’Hare 
Waneta Means Ruth Mitchell 

Charles Witzell Florence O’Denishawn 
Maurice Black Billy Holbrook 

Mark Sullivan Josephine MacNicoll 
James J. Doherty Elaine Palmer 

Joseph Cook Lilliam Kemble Cooper 
Chief Eagle Horse Princess White Deer 


Dan Brennan 


“HELLO, ALEXANDER? 


A musical extravaganza in two acts, book by Edgar 
Smith and Emily Young, lyrics by Alfred Bryan, 
music by Jean Schwartz, produced at the 44th 
Street Theatre, New York, by Lee and 
J. J. Shubert, October 7, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Golae Wiasislow: accel siete ares Ris eve rele e Canes Dan Quinlan 
Taeut,, Jack Winslowo ncct om oc cles smaietess Jack Cagwin 
LAN UUTSEeESTEET CO etarare cfaye ol ololelelercioverersveletereieiole Esther Walker 
PAHS IV IHISLOMseRreche stalereiereiatele ievareielsteteetee inte Jean Tyne 
GCapti" Chomendiley ss oc nis cewec comes Earl Rickard 
SMOOtse _ MoS wat, welelecie sis a stalete vlan Sid Williams 
TOO Se ve alitgadoualte Cnty piotatcneivtelare oe aieteemone Joe Hamilton 
Siniohs and) wlOCuUr, . wetea sis tere eerie Boyle and Brazil 
Te1euts Clay crc ascvis atete eve Ho ereioteel swe eietri here ee Fred Bliss 
Pateuts Alles). ieilaie's evelorelsle ecosstal green tates Murry Salet 
Lieut. ‘Gordon... ..... Meierelohedstateteteteneene Harry Forsyeth 
Treuth, Jackson ccohierciatre sinetete siesta Martin Griffin 


-Charles Judson 
...Eddie Flynn 
-Larry Clifford 
; ..Joe Hamilton 
Leader of Crowd. .-Milton Pohs 
Maude Bradbury ... Rosie Quinn 
Mrs. ‘Carter....... -Gabriel Grey 
Glonial Carter. aiclleioiintersinis ere aso Chick Barrymore 
GildaPieeisc'sccts s eaters SSS UOT aGGIG Gilda Gray 


“Muggs ”’ Casey... 

Spike Ena te 

Me Delilly.. 
ull Conners... 
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Bezema, FonUNSoN.s§ i ce.cie ve oe reacts one Mabel Elaine 
eee Fores pratacrecencaS aAghaaeenno Goud Peegy 'D Reick 

ALY PISA WUOR ie w oisiorelvinleleisiaye (ele esis s de eaey empse 
IM GIFS S Braces - yaks sr oe:slolelaiciels arcs efeneie Mantell 
PAtaMe) S| emtttTa...c:Se hace clatetete 2 kic'e!atsvere’ ie Ore Vivian Holt 
aE agit Choe nte carghextretchate, <tevaiss« er pis <= soe Lillian Rosedale 
PFAleABGED? | cheise a cia cteseemiatee sare see James McIntyre 
Elenry/ (Clay Jonesict ctitsic ose teys s Thomas K. Heath 

Act I— Scene 1— Tampa Bay Hotel. Scene 2— 


Exterior of Aviation Camp. Scene 3— Grand Min- 

strel First Part. Jones’ Ever-Ready, Minstrels. Act 

II— Scene 1— Levee, on the genet Scene 2 

—At the Drug Store. Scene 3—Villa of Col. 

Winslow. Scene 4—In New Orleans. Srne 5— 

es Valley. Scene 6—Ballroom, Col. Winslow’s 
ansion, New Orleans. 


A revamping of “The Ham Tree” story, with 
Henry luring Alexander away from a perfectly good 
hotel job that he may introduce him as a dusky poten- 
tate at a costume ball. 


mit PL BLOSSOM Sm 


An operetta in a prologue and two acts, music by Fritz 
Kreisler and Victor Jacobi, book and lyrics by 
William Le Baron, produced by Charles Dill- 
ingham, at the Globe Theatre, New 
York, October 7, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 









DN Atiie sive cieieigielsla eeeseeeeesssRena Parker 
Poll .....Juanita Fletcher 
Molly ..Adele Astaire 
eg ...Fred Astaire 

a ..- Wilda Bennett 


NICY” tele oie 
Lucy Fielding.. ...-Pauline Hall 
Anabel Mason.. ..Hildah Reeder 


Richard (Dickie) "Stewart... ales efdyaie Percival Knight 
VE ATIRM CAL TIeI es < csia oe plell'is.ciy whsiceterseleta, oats Frank Snyder 
GATE CeMEda. catia te oidcldivis sce biersin ee 6 George Fordyce 
George Winthrop Gordon........ Harrison Brockbank 
TIE fanb? ior ght a pRemn enero. opp aco raat Roy Atwell 
Phillip. Campbells, sjsais-+cjeisiarss cise John Charles Thomas 
MiraeAmma UVertOrs siete ols clove inelelelel a+ Florence Shirley 


Prologue — Garden of Castle Hall School. Act 
Lz Phillip Campbell’s house. Act II.—The Ball 
oom. 


Philip and Nancy marry to please their parents. 
They agree, however, that immediately after the cere- 
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mony each will be permitted to live an unfettered, or 
Greenwich Village, life. Nancy is in love with the 
comedian and Philip prefers the ingenue. Finding 
that the free life is not as attractive as they had an- 
ticipated it would be, and falling more hopelessly in 
love with each other with each successive duet, they 
end by acknowledging their mutual happiness in the 
married state. 


“TOO MANY HUSBANDS” 


A comedy in three acts, by Somerset Maugham, pro- 
duced by A. H. Woods, at The Booth Theatre, 
New York, October 8, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


SVACtOLIa (oye) oral severe visieia/sieiale Sih sls 6 Meliss Estelle Winwood 
Missi Dennisvere a cg crisis 0 cre veie'e 6 areeveleisie-6 Beatrice Miller 
EV ay loGiie ton tectscere cece sts atoie sare eretatersneres Carolyn Darling 
Mes. Shuttleworthscisw.clonesicclose Marguerite St. John 
Beicester.) Batons areas arsie oleielemicrie ae Fritz Williams 
Major Frederick Lowndes, D.S. ieee Grossmith 
Major William Cardew, D.S.O .Kenneth Douglas 
Nati nies stsista nots wicwetere sige tore ceeiortetere Marion Buckler 
Ma PpRabamreae Fete, cicclslelorierstae’ veka ereterorte J. H. Brewer 
Miss» Montmorency,..« sje +cfs..0 sels oslo Florence Edney 
Boyu ange sheets oiled tele tiieiels beeen Richard Gray 


Acts I_and II—The Bedroom. Act. III.— The 
Drawing Room. 


Victoria, a clinging vine type of young English 
woman, is married to Major William Cardew, D.S.O. 
Hearing that William has been killed at Ypres, she 
consoles herself by marrying his best friend, Major 
Frederick Lowndes, D.S.O. A year later Bill re- 
turns unexpectedly from the war, having been im- 
prisoned in Germany, and Victoria finds herself em- 
barrassingly encumbered with two husbands, as well 
as a mixed assortment of offspring. Which of the 
men will she divorce? They, it happens, are equally 
willing to give Victoria up, Bill insisting that she should 
cling to Freddie and Freddie being equally determined 
that she shall return to Bill. Victoria saves the situa- 
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tion by divorcing them both and marrying a flirtatious 
war profiteer. 


* 


“THE FAITHFUL” 


A drama in three acts by John Masefield, produced by 
Augustin Duncan, at the Garrick Theatre, 
New York, October 13, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


IEE Saad oesho UaouconescEcoune noasoae Rollo Peters 
CEE GY oe Be Gog 60 OR SOOO DeAuoe Augustin Duncan 
i OPE Tor yoann ano a CUOdORIne SOOaD rage Henry Travers 
RGderay becaepccic oe a ecels-cie eet ale Robert Donaldson 
Plata rece tsrcrcc oh clslatstetaielcne eletets ..--Erskine Sanford 
Ag Old "Samtiral sss s.0 st s.0ls + sieer Wm. J. Nelson 
AREUVICW25 a 5ON aitiecicia acres cietels steteciac cis ors Noel Leslie 
ISLE” 6 FORE DE AO OO Or BUR ODA Acne eee Walter Geer 
KR tara Weve tein cinta kc otetenshe ere a fcininsinn Orie there Henry Herbert 
Gapinatcae se Aciytinve soccteisie et aise cigvace: dies atelere Boris Korlin 
Ragnar cs cite cicists ce oe seloreemens Walter Howe 
GAG oye ie Rite ais ele feioue ere seisseievecstesusiers Erskine Sanford 
PH SRE OM ie a crsitiote seine ciciesoiecig Ciaes:aceiees Henry Stillman 
Oe BE tare oye ible ole) oleit neste Dee Milton Pope 
Captaintot . Kira’s) Guardsite leet cals Albert Lester 
NNEC Horraprey, freleie asics eitite.c cis cablen cites Mary Blair 
Mad ys NTANO sos isre.ciesiels ics oct ie a melecatece Helen Westley 
WiuUcara peg creer wleeinlare-e sealed ects ... Richard Abbott 
SEAEDIOSSONT Gaps cise ia’e tinea, sivas p accree yauere Julia Adler 


Act I.— Scene 1— open space near Asano’s Palace. 
Scene 2—-Room in Kira’s Palace. Act II.— Open 
space near Asano’s Palace. Act III.— Scene 1 — 

he Retreat of the Ronin. Scene 2— Room in 
Kira’s Palace. 


Kira, a crafty and cruel usurper, seeks to rule a 
province of old Japan. By trickery he succeeds in 
causing the death of Asano, a kindly leader of the peo- 
ple. As his lust for power grows, Kira lays waste 
the land and makes outcasts of Asano’s followers. 
Under the leadership of Asano’s friend, Kurano, the 
people bide their time and finally sacrifice their own 
lives to reek deserved vengeance upon their enemy. 
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“BOYS °WILL BE BOYS* 


A comedy in three acts dramatized by Charles O’Brien 
Kennedy from an Irvin S. Cobb story, produced 
at the Belmont Theater, New York, October 


13, I919. 
Cast of characters — 
Willie Bagby........... ates atetael Saw Tekers Harold Bergh 
Georgia “Greene scicisaic cis sie clniwicreisie’ Edward Hayden 
Mommie Martini tec cts-sipiecie\s diace ote Donald MacPherson 
eh OUR EXbeT vane exeevele. ol eluilsleheloveisievene Frank I. Frayne 
Mis stastGaittord!s, cf tssi cles ore savatejoleve s oenneys Eugene Dubois 
Peep OMDayr vac cis is oe ors step roteherneete Harry Beresford 
De ReAWViGl IS Peractse\sioeieicictets css ali oieie sinieme crete C, H. Reigel 
ING Che pds el Peete crotereustevetieveleisteleveiere Sistalseetncs Claude Cooper 
Brecka@ garlesiien cjalacisisterissieecne neater Erville Alderson 
HionacetrGatrords aac tcie stem ainerdin aiecste ate Charles Gibney 
acy wAllemcc acc ciicg nee aiclels coee Winifred Wellington 
ANavet Si Geits ty Te Onom OOOO OODO LE kor Robert Armstrong 
IN Bay ole Eb Fal dency anak eo Edna Archer Crawford 
IMC PEM ETHESEs. csicisis Pinte seteieee eciereres William St. James 











Mr. Sublette.. 
Frankie Alton, 
Harry Varney.. 
Katie O’Day..... 
Sergeant Bagby.. 
Minnie Summers. 


..- Robert Harrison 
.Michael Hanlon 
...-Edwin Mouhot 
-Rose Mary King 
petpiiers George Park 
.-Eldean Steuart 


Mary, Kelly...... -.--Noel Steuart 
George Foster... Maury Steuart, Jr. 
Tommy Bell.. ..-Philip Hayden 


AT SPENCE. Aa ekaisscderars/osiace alouaserecsoaetetere Gus Anderson 

Act I.—Our Favorite Gathering Place. Act. II.— 
Our Old Schoolhouse. In the Morning. Act III.— 
Same Place. Same Evening. 


A dramatization of Irvin Cobb’s story in which 
“ Peep”? O’Day, a sweet-tempered, simple, kindly old 
bit of “white trash” in a Kentucky village, inherits 
$40,000 and “busts out.” Never having had any 
youth he accepts this as a chance to make up for lost 
time. So he buys the school house for the privilege 
of throwing stones through the windows and a field 
of melons so the boys can “ hook ’em.” 
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Wi HELP LE SWiOPPER” 


A musical comedy in two acts, book by Otto A. Har- 
bach, music by Rudolf Friml, lyrics by Bide Dud- 
ley and Otto A. Harbach, produced by Abra- 
ham Levy, at the Casino Theater, New 
York, October 13, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 





Janet MacGregor eels) «iclsieess + Mildred Richardson 
Mass eGranvillevels vieesistic sete Nellie (Graham-Dent 
BGEby* W EntwoOrtl  Wisiscc\ceeisisie siete cele nels Vivienne Segal 
George? Emmett oao)j ctiate toe gies nate wis Sydney Grant 
Mona edardingsasc:e) sales s cigeeee lee Harry C. Browne 
EArt y gull Ay WAT exciarels o:40 eicieiaisle's cisla oles Louis Coombs 
Patsess Martin 3.0 ¢ sc.cltve o'cis winiee cereterein ool edg Sidney Hall 
Olver Butts i closi cc's vic celeste attire W. J. Ferguson 
William } Wil : 
Robert (titi crest teste eee ence eeeee ilton Sisters 
pore MacGrerOn cece aecee testes David Torrence 
PoreilacGregor s</s dé sells alelercsis sve = Lotta Linthicum 
HREARCES otece chive ole.e'sie a) qrelaveteia ore ale ouslaye Lucille Williams 
PBC y rare tere e ciese cere eleteie ororehana: ovasalarabaie eels Rose Wilton 
I Gaaty MEAT el eee cits ove. 3 of c's cenit aicieaie.eMclemm tes May Wilton 
DAC OES C ratetae ciejelaeiererercletaista'aitelei sie Edward Tierney 
Pred ROOM. sia ciate s siacie(alata te lsiaroveted snaleets Birnie Prevost 





Act. 1—Grounds of the Arlington 
Academy. Scene 2—Corridor of Blenheim Hotel, 
Philadelphia. Scene 3— Harding’s Rooms at The 
Blenheim. Act JII.— Scene 1—The MacGregor 
Drawing Room, Baltimore. Scene 2— The Same. 


Kitty Wentworth, attending boarding school near 
Philadelphia, tells her preceptress she is going to the 
city to meet some friends of the family — which is a 
“little whopper.” She is going to meet her fiancée 
with the intention of marrying him. In Philadelphia 
she gets into the wrong young man’s room in a hotel, 
is followed by the schoolmistress and has considerable 
trouble fibbing her way out of her adventures. “ The 
Little Whopper”? was adapted from the screen com- 
edy, “ Miss Geo. Washington, Jr.,” played by Mar- 
guerite Clark. 
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“ELV E (O'CLOCK 


A comedy in three acts by Frank Bacon and Free- 
man Tilden, produced by Walter F. Wanger, at 
the Fulton Theatre, New York, October 


13, 1919. 
Cast of characters — 
IDE VAIES pyycteen.c Gu GOOD DORI HRGUOLS Had hn oo Paul Porter 
Mirsz UB urdetterie stlste cleicles.siaieisys eipteve inane Vivia Ogden 
Datitel sa miejescisters ie iersie ie oleate caieratersie akese’ ofa Joseph Conyers 
Higgins” Tenuate sicle:s ore cele ale micters eis isye tote David Higgins 
DD eae ictecs letntatetevepoieleiste ls felersisie wiciecels wistgix eles Tim Murphy 
DD) Pee GO Geta eletejeis cielsirelsisicciaie civics asters Paul Everton 
PAIGE MGOWIdies ert alo: cieieis sisissereisisteiciroreieiers Alberta Burton 
Orvalley Stackwood'..% nsiccsc ss cesses siete Leslie Austen 
IFA tIUITLY heiera cteterchace:sheisre .sce) oye latevers Wisieiatstete Robert Schilling 
Mir seme Miter yar cielelsve trols istaveite sisicie tone Mina Gleason 
Holliday Made tetersielorssale's cbsnesshetelphetere Hayward Ginn 







George Stackwi00d!.iiiee.s.s-c1e:eisi sree ie sicloleiels Perce Benton 
Emma Stackwood.. .Gertrude Maitland 
Percival WB rie tOmn, tate clsis ey sere a chersieieteoteta ts Byron Rusell 
Katherine Brighton. .-Sarah Edwards 


WiatlsinsSi (asustatae-eteveraneie cic ...Charles T. Lewis 
Drie DD Oyler cee resahecsieass a tetova ce eiepaleiete 6 G. Lester Paul 
Miss, i\Carrollisasisctes cee sews oe Elizabeth Burbridge 


Act I.— Office of The Mansion House, Paulham, 
Mass. Act II.— Office of Dr. Gould in the Institu- 
none Act III.— Orville’s cottage in “Hope Vil- 
age.” 


Orville Stackwood was a backward child; also an 
orphan. His guardians, who were his relatives, de- 
cided to send him to an institution for the feeble 
minded, partly to be rid of him and partly to have a 
freer hand in the disposition of the trust fund pro- 
vided by his parents. For thirteen years they kept 
Orville in the home; then, having ceased to be back- 
ward and having become a thoroughly normal young 
person, he is helped to escape by Alice Gould, the 
superintendent’s daughter, who loves him. After se- 
curing his legal release he devotes the later years of 
his life to the establishment of a home in which other 
backward children are treated kindly and given a 
chance to grow well and strong. “ Five o’clock” is 
the hour at which all inmates, including the trusties, 
must return to the home. 
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PoE DUGH OF THEY NAVY” 


A naval play in three acts by Clifford Mills, produced 
by F. Ray Comstock and Morris Gest, at the 
Manhattan Opera House, New York, 
October 14, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 
Lieut. Clive Stanton, V.C., R.N..... Percy Hutchison 








eub-tieut. Louis: Peels.) s¢iccewere sce s Aubrey Mather 
Lieut.-Commander Perrin, R. ..-Geoffrey Webb 
Midshipman Wing Eden..... Patrick Ludlow 
cimirale May bride eisra5 se eisiele n'a) et r\oieleetelais A. P. Kaye 
PAN COIS he eisbioo nis « ehe -Marcel Rousseau 
Schaffer ... .J. H. Croker-King 
JIS po cbagnoecn dou qosoondunoon ge Tracey Barrow 
Police Inspector. . Barry Whitcomb 
An Airman...... ..R. Huddlestone 
Wiss Be Ondon ECE oy v.10 late apes wie eVecelsiesels arstanols Kate Carew 
Cynthia Eden.. -Muriel Martin-Harvey 
Wor wiGreent cece siacld seiceowcloe soe was Elsie Stranack 
RERSUARC Or eis a ier Sigil pt orstayas.als sets wets ...Blanche Le Roy 
IMA SeEV Ant i sits \sialereisiviais «in’exsisce sieiachae Eleanor Street 


INCI APADEIN ES OV arclerc sores erasers ove aie.e Edward Crompton 

Prologue — 1— Lieut. Stanton’s Submarine, 5-A, 
Below Surface. 2— The 5-A Coming to the Surface. 
3—The British Fleet in Action at Night Against 
a Zeppelin. Act I.— Stanton and Peel’s Apartment at 
Dunton, a Small Town on the East Coast of England. 
Time — Afternoon. Act II.— The Lounge at “ Hill- 
side,” Mrs. Peel’s House at Brookridge, About 
Two Miles from Dunton. Time— About a Quarter 
to Seven in the Evening. Act IlI.— The Same. 
Time — Shortly After Dinner. Period — The Clos- 
ing Months of the Great War. Staged by Percy 
Hutchison. 


Lieut. Clive Stanton is engaged in a contest of wits 
with a stageful of German spies, including the mother 
of an English naval officer who was German by birth 
and had been sent to England as a boy to grow up as 
a spy in the service, and another German posing as a 
wounded Belgian colonel. Stanton, after several nar- 
row escapes, succeeds in outwitting the enemy and in 
helping to win the war. 
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* HIStHONOR ABE POTASH” 


A comedy in three acts by Montague Glass and Jules 
Eckert Goodman, produced by A. H. Woods, 
at the Bijou Theatre, New York, October 


14, 1919. 
Cast of characters — 

Rosie Potash rcryerstctas onesie ocateretenetorse Mathilde Cottrelly 
Uriia) Pe OUaS Mi yercteristevers lero pla sisceis ctenetere Lucille English 
bem Potashiemmisis assis edie alt sisveleleme eter Barney Bernard 
Penry! (Goodingsassssleccslee cate storie George Barnum 
Elarr yn POtaciinienis saleted scoaieiete steete erect Ted W. Gibson 
Robert tStatfords iam. s)ce'sssuiesie ees Robert Cummings 
George rblocke sc ttes cxslsnclscaate teas James Spottswood 
CrawsoTdita css crosiatereteleleretsictels cies ee ore Bertram Miller 
Rothwell swers tected cers contin aeons Stanley Jessup 
EG VANS Mae hie refeyeateie stale suevelerarare aatslarciers Frank J. Kirke 
Me Fay SAO ROU ODOC OEGon Harold Vosburgh 
TEE Ramee coca ao AOD OOS HAGd BNOaAY Kalman Matus 
Detective SaKGL epereheiatecsial arsiciaieieretarsteva ce William Vaughn 
lenny eb lockcraetaais eareite wheteatoatttenn Edwin Mordant 


Act I.— Living Room of Potash Home. Acts II 
ang wae Office in City Hall, Damascus, 


Abe Potash, a Jewish merchant in the village of 
Damascus, New York, holds his honor, both as a Jew 
and as a business man, as his creed. He accepts the 
nomination for mayor tendered him by the political 
boss of the town with the intention of using him as 
a tool. After Abe is elected, however, though the 
politicians try by all the familiar tricks of politics to 
bend him to their wishes, he refuses to weaken and 
in the end is still triumphantly honest. 


“NOTHING BUT LOVE” 


A musical comedy in three acts, book and lyrics by 
Frank Stammers, score by Harold Orlob, pro- 
duced by Maddock and Hart, at the Lyric 
Theater, New York, October 


14, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Billy SelViarburt yc, «aust ois untele nis eteiareteatere © Easton Yonge 
LEY SI COutOtiain-s orcs ereisierclaven eeraisaieee Marion Sunshine 


about it. 
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June Marbury........ Gots a aystebetar traits. ove re Ruby Norton 
CAT y tie FLICKS te are. alora ern oartiel soins aaa ice Andrew Tombes 
Mictonwibbettsan oe. aici wets s sree Donald Meek 
‘His Majesty ic. esis = Uae Millicent Gleeman 
DE SE Terao tteiiie aiale oct eratniaisiosieie aus aks Robert Woolsey 
Bella eyes d ae. RGSS 5 sas Soaoouadace Florence Enright 
Mrs. Maud Winchester............ Arline Fredericks 
Teddy Winchester... ..<<...+0+ Clarence Nordstrom 
IBKOOKS Sarcce a aeislace se ae eee achat Philip Bishop 
StACEY,n Aas. tics Selewiclosisl aomasiedeaes John Roche 
Commodore Marbury.4......000008 Stanley H. Forde 
seta sr epee cree (= rateynis eysus piace vateverave'ce Misieesvs Jack McSorley 
MISH GH! isi eseclne.e Dae mlnes eats Mignon Reed 
VD EGA raat oi ohare ais re: cuanssoisjatate je toitve his eracars Muriel Reilly 
PELIvL We royce iar te sisaiei nia aociatar sc stayatene sete Luvah Roberts 
ERG Go on ads dgoosasonhoadosdoraacnoDe Grace Weeks 
NDR yeictacteisteisacr sie oasis Gdattctes mat Nell Hall 
BROS Ieetey riciteiciciois sii olone ar oieln ene cle roeeNnrats Rose De Vere 
MST ace risieg a acas es ichstew aicjeinwsinc fein haa tes Jere Fitzgerald 


INVASION SR aoaéeqne rao nnasamundae ees Darling 
Gracie .... .Gracie La Rue 









Josephine ..-Muriel Wilson 
Betty... 3 Betty Warlow 
Alice Alice Fessenden 
Claire .. ..Claire Stevens 
Derothea . c ..-Dorothea King 


Beatrice . Beatrice Darling 
Florence ... ROIGS ...-Florence Allen 
AGE YI WE als oleloia sinicks wie tks sist ovelalsieretelel ators Kathryn Kelly 

Prologue — Living Room of the Marburys. (Note 
— Curtain will fall 30 seconds to denote lapse of six 
hours.) Act I.— Same as Prologue. Act II.— At 


the Yacht Club. Act IIJ.— Plaza Mrs. Winchester’s © 


Home. Staged by Frank Stammers. 


“A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY ” 


New York, October, 15, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Piel etini ae, or teuroris ie) oe soe ete woteneiurereseiees Philip Merivale 
Martin 7.025. "ORICON platele pista a sre avers Harry Barfoot 


375 


Allyn Hicks, a hero who does not know that he is 
a hero because he is afflicted with a dual personality, 
saves the heroine from drowning and then forgets all 
He hates the water and he can’t swim. He 
tries vainly to escape the consequences of his heroic 
act until a friendly doctor clears his subconscious com- 
plexes and he feels justified in claiming the girl as his 
by right of conquest. 


A fantastic comedy in three acts by John T. McIntyre, 
produced by George C. Tyler, at The Playhouse, 
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Lagi elis Ay yetolicl aur toncdetssspcteie sie lorarcletete vate Frank Allworth 
Hehe wich ever cleieie claw teqsteleseYe wists sserevolers Alfred Kappeler 
Gastiganltrsi2e ertetetetoistelsl sleiaveteislerespsvote J. M. Kerrigan 
Devineuerncpiiittsie serine ctemiae Walter C. Percival 
GCongomicetiectremcc acti» steclovnctslecmmeeter Krank Boyd 
Missiniblalsey:srptercoclerchoicte.s(o ols: sie.ae\stel= Mary Kennedy 
IMEiSS = \Garteniiien hetstieie lars \orveis excels oeseiorotete Jessie Busley 
Davatrivaerctleteeiseretinrc tela s alsiecs ole siete Howard Lindsay 
IMFar- vain) P11 Crate lovetotelereta et>ret oFeiarelete/aierensrstd Jeanne Eagels 
Tirem Blonde Gitler rye tteleiere clsle (ete aiseetearste Bessie Owens 
Ehemeinle Moutliemter sis silts sleiiss siatettel Morgan Farley 
"The METOSEESSIW skesoversocacoteissa a a) rials aca chesstctole Eugenie Blair 
The Brown Haired Young Man........ Sidney Elliott 
The: Dark™ Young Man's. «swe «clare John Davidson 
Thed salle Girdiaciiciststss erelersyerererersterers Symona_ Boniface x 
Mes Girly anole s)cre:clcle/s erelers) steiayeroisiel cisternae Viola Cain 
INE Reeth  lgiiteer, Se G MOR OOUA CEC cO> Jeanne Eagels 
The’ Man Servant. .<..ci0s.+ css cece John D. Seymour 


Act I.— Pickering’s Home. Act II.—Inside the 
Store. Act III.— The Street. 


Pickering, a poet and recluse, falls in love with a 
dry goods store dummy. Her waxen features so 
closely resemble those of a lost love that it is easy for 
him to weave romances about the various groups of 
which she is made the center by the window dresser — 
romances in which he invariably figures as the hero. 
Finally, he meets Mary Darling, the young woman who 
posed for the model, and confesses his love for her. 
She is really the assistant window dresser at the store, 
but she may also have been the young woman whom 
the poet had loved and lost before he became a recluse. 


“ON THE HIRING LINE” 


A satirical comedy in three acts by Harvey O’Higgins 
and Harriet Ford, produced by George C. Tyler, 
at the Criterion Theatre, New York, October 


20, IQIQ. 
Cast of characters — 
Sherman Fessenden..... Saco ore slecstnate ere Cyril Scott 
Dorothy. Fessenden. ; s,.s10 siemeee tomes Vivian Tobin 
SLC VEMLAGIE: vis aie tens si ale re oie formers Donald Gallaherr 
Mrs. Sherman Fessenden........ Laura Hope Crews 
RonniedOliv.eri. ee oe eee oe ee John Blair 


Mis MBilly, ‘Capronissstc/tetelsiesiclclcteeine Minna Gombell 
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IAWT aS Nols I cao AiG ob COREG CD CLOUC eRe cei Sidney Toler 
Billy Caprom's caste ices tucs ae staletse-cie 5 Robert Hudson 

Acts I, II and III.—Living-Room of Fessenden 
Country Home in New Jersey. 


The Sherman Fessendens, living in New Jersey, 
have a great deal of trouble keeping servants — partly 
because Mrs. Fessenden, eager to move back to New 
York, does whatever she can to discourage them. Mr. 
Fessenden, in love with the country, finally meets the 
servant problem by engaging two detectives, one to 
serve as cook, the other as butler. To explain his 
need of them he tells them they have been hired to 
watch things. They do—and discover what they be- 
lieve to be an affair between a visiting actor and Mrs. 
Fessenden. Mr. Fessenden is greatly excited until it 
is explained that the love letter the actor is supposed 
to have written to Mrs. Fessenden is really a copy 
of an old one he himself had written her before they 
were married. 


onl til? PASSING SHOW OF 1910” 


A revue in two acts and fourteen scenes, produced by 
Lee and J. J. Shubert, at the Winter Garden, 
New York, October 23, 1919. 


Principals engaged — 


Walter Wolf Jack Donnelly 
Harry Turpin Frank Martin 
Beth Elliott Frankie Heath 
Lon Hascall James Barton 
Hazel Cox Tillie Barton 
Charles Adams Katherine Witchie 
Eddie Miller Grace Haley 
Ralph Riggs Bernice Haley 
John Crone Mabel Haley 
Joe Opp Grace Keeshon 
Olga Cook Blanche Ring 
Roland Woodruff Ray Oddo 

James Grant Charles Winninger 


Reginald Denny Mile. Madge Derny 
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PLN Yue VSce 


A comedy-drama in three acts by Augustus Thomas, 
produced by Arthur Hopkins, at The Play- 
house, New York, October 27, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 








SWEENEY. ctaie states ces aa oo.eehlectete len John Robb 
Mrs. Curley.. aiotelshalletove eveTeid) vekerarelaretet Lillian Dix 
Big: Talla. ..Eugenie Campbell 
OSe! Se terre e . Alexis M. Polianov 
Bud-Farrell.. <3. 0- -Harry D. Southard 
PIGAV EN W.OL Cy corgpa eis ie v ele ious ee eieiclalevetete ae Thomas Walsh 
TRERASs -Atp Aversa cialigayy e/ovtiaccte dts oes weelee Emmet Shackleford 
TRAIMEUCIE He ahe cars tecereie doe ae lotore, oad oleree ove Wilton Lackaye 
NOG meNUOR Oa tlictsuteistehets oy ohelere apeldiste ehers George Spaulding 
Davy a WViOOdbOrd ox acieisaatelelsvein @ elevehee George Le Guere 
re GriGkee ta ietes-(ciskece visveie ele osstotecisjeiers Genevieve Tobin 
THEMOUEED ot vite ats we stakalsiettesticnet ee Mattie Keene 
HODES ONE seyeavals: ois bie sir lors etalove Wiclete ais Edward J. Guhl 
AER OL OULU Keareuarletet steven atctetetelaneis nett te Olaf. Skavlan 
One-Hyed) "Conover sin ts secs clelaisre eis Edgar M. Wolley 
Mirsa 2) WiGOdLOR Gace. «src siete rpebete sisters ies ivielebers Grace Reals 


Acts I and II,.— Mrs. Curley’s Bar at Lone Tree. 
Act III.— Hallway of the Hotel. 


As a young man Kaintuck had been a dresser for 
the actor Edwin Forrest. Marrying an actress mem- 
ber of the Forrest company, he later named Forrest 
as correspondent in a sensational divorce case and left 
for the West. . Three months after Kaintuck’s deser- 
tion of his wife she bore him a daughter, and eighteen 
years later the daughter, having taken to the stage, 
is the toast of the mining camp district in which her 
father is a picturesque character. She is loved by 
many men, but prefers Kaintuck’s young partner Davy 
Woodford, and Kaintuck, despite his divorced wife’s 
interference, makes the consummation of their romance 
possible. 
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“BUDDIES” 


A musical comedy in two acts and an epilogue by 
George V. Hobart, lyrics and music by B. C. 
Hilliam, produced at The Selwyn © 
Theatre, New York, Octo- 
ber 27, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 
Bis Peres aioeicik o esa Oe ae WAST Te Robert Middlemas 
state sisiakeletaiaty ciao reieleletotehetsbelsls ice teiete Bert Melville 
Melalorste George B. George 
...Adrian H. Rosley 
..-Horace A. Ruwe 
Io oROMUESnuG Oa QOOURaCD AG Ind Frank R. Woods 










Hocriad doo Oocp DGadoo mone Dood Richard Cramer 

Malatels laleis sicfaleletet ofa’ clots s\atstelelaleratere ons Roland Young 

Rae ais folate olelate raha: sie piers’ slcisiera! stsloue’ etalon Donald. Brian 
Madame Benoit............ ...-Camile Dalberg 
a lela’ Gaq no QOCOUDOOUOGOL ond ....Annette Monteil 
(DEUEG M AA BGr Epon) IOCOMIDODIOO. Gorn ice! Pauline Garon 
EIS See folelaiata aiatel sale eia\e\siere ie siale Sars Peggy Wood 
Alphonse ab ettiboisa cc .ic1s s[eisiei</sininis ae 82 Edouard Durand 
ME pertsen LON ait asiCl oie a /etsisie.2ia\sie suaisie cities Maxine Brown 


A squad of American doughboys is billeted with the 
Widow Benoit in Brittany. The time is immediately 
following the signing of the armistice. One of the 
boys, called “ Babe,” brave in war but bashful in love, 
is deeply enamored of the Widow Benoit’s daughter, 
Julie. Julie is also in love with him, and, thinking 
to give him courage to propose to her, she tries to 
arouse his jealousy by pretending to love his favorite 
“buddie.” The conspiracy, halted momentarily by 
the discovery and exposure of a German spy in the 
camp, is finally successful and Julie and her “ Babe” 
are united. 
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SHIR TYARTR TY TD” 


A musical comedy in three acts, book by Margaret 
Michael and William Lennox, lyrics and music 
by Leon DeCosta, produced by the Sci- 
bilia Theatrical Enterprises, at the 
Comedy Theatre, New York, 

October 27, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 









Phyllis: Wyndham... s-0 sjercrere' ees. Marguerite McNulty 
Rosabelle Wyndham. see Ok oie Elsie Douglas 
RGAE Viele sities stele os ..Margaret Michael 
Mion tye Pielaats ia syciacevovere eteve ere, . William Lennox 
Janse, Geoffrey Wandhpst eietetelsh a Lynn Pratt 


. Barrett Greenwood 
Gertrude Vanderbilt 


Kenneth Patterson. 
Fluffy La Grange... 





Marian Carter...... Norma Hark 
Ploultwey« Steele: y sears aeseleionevess oleieus) ois Frank Bernard 
Profs Josepaus! Wabhnieyin 1 caleieisaioasteass John Slavin 
Coruwallisis'Crosbyici. wei «iicie sicieisie a1 Herbert Corthell 
Phineas! sLannen ne siecleicieieinis salsve oeetepae Frank Walsh 
Minervans Crosby cya ele delcleleeaidavelcre st Jean Newcombe 
See pare halle wejeve nteinanetuerde tea Doris Arden 
olly Manners an 
Anpelical Manners t 205 lave re[oietelevatereteratee Gosman Twins 
Mooulest Gray. saiz.p ctersrons ete stein. eialavei cosine Alice Cavanaugh 
Miss WDerP Bathe .t sic ticieicleiaieletere sete nrcate Ann Lemeau 
GiovanninasSYiomihs > < s/ctelete syesis sien lee Elsie Young 
Mommy, | Gallagher tie sc\c\sielcvarel ore siete ets Wilma Bruce 
Paulin eas Bellpian clecters stole ereteievakes tare! soto meters Lillian Lee 
Bettye Mobertsh.s ccracisiskeeteleiiersetescee Beatrice Moran 
Claire (Campbell ace ceicc senten este oe Kathryn Richards 
Mrederica UANshitomeieimisieieteis ties viet wacdiemtteyete Rose King 
Polly PecdSiriclcmcreie sarelee aici oaieeraes Fanny Driscoll 
Cissies Meridethit croc ias ehjocicduare iste Marian Driscoll 


Acts I and III.— Reception Room, Judge Wynd- 
ham’s Home, New York City. Act II.— Second 
Floor, Judge Wyndham’s Home. 


A musicalized version of the old William Gillette 
farce, “ All the Comforts of Home.” So much of the 
plot as is retained repeats the adventure of the young 
man who rented his father’s house furnished during 
the family’s absence on a vacation. In this instance 
the tenants include a musical comedy chorus and the 
rented home becomes a sort of jazz boarding house. 
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SJUSTeACUINUTE” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Harry L. Cort, 
George E. Stoddard and Harold Orlob, produced 
by John Cort, at the Cort Theatre, New 
York, October 27, 1919. 





Cast of characters A 

The Song Girls..Niobe Warwick and Mae Terresfield 
DWhepSalesiady 52). 2oe sete cases eee Merle Hartwell 
‘The, Demonstrators.” <.o5:< cists eis dale: o sidiviais sno Sates vie 

Messrs. Green, Murphy, Fenn and Curren 
piem Girth settee oie ieee cen stone pert Mabel Withee 
MPierOther! Girls tess tee feiicleaaaceee Mona _ Celete 
MEW POTTER «.c:e sence aie sie orarslersseahiars are Vacsheevsis' Billy Clark 
ES: Ji arn GRAS CEO Rae crn ES oO Ces May Vokes 
Mp emErecitOro ea cies c ae eelesee ss tales Wellington Cross 
Elie TOUDIES oo sare cissai tas oicicicle’ sais) s):9\6 George F. Moore 
pe lOts cer state etievere Tole eelcis ecierehetorsts Percy Pollock 
The Bathing Girl). .5 sien «scernosceine® Virginia Clark 
Pare EAM CETSIY fencielerarclern aistere cake sinis eraets Morin Sisters 


Act I.— The Boardwalk, Atlantic City. Act II.— 
Private Yacht “ Sweet Stuff.” 


An heir to millions, under promise to keep his iden- 
tity secret for a certain length of time, on penalty of 
losing the money, falls in love with the heroine and 
tells his real name too soon. The discovery that the 
setting ahead of the clocks to conserve daylight sav- 
ing has also saved the hero’s money by “just a min- 
ute ” permits a happy conclusion. 


errEey ree BLU DEVI’ 


A musical farce, book and lyrics by Harold Atteridge, 
music by Harry Carroll, produced by Joe Weber, 
at the Central Theatre, New York, Novem- 


ber 3, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


hifi “Sen SER eae RO Bye hoes ates Jack Geier 
Closer tye cyst et cis eiave.d ce Bookkeepers Edward Bisland 
IEEY SBT) Gop ean enanoena coGuraiaaoao ...James Buckley 
iB nema e ote ese ccaich al ia oes coe ud tyne otbefo oats: =) sitary Eddie Cox 
Biveddiceperra aa clatete- cine DEALMC OR AAO COC James Wheeler 
INMESS eG Ge patho Wee ABAEG CAAA BORN ACAA Eleanor Griffith 


Stella a eeisis sre CHE RA OAD BO GODOOOAL ..Frances Dunlop 
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Pansy gis bist oath race bale ai ee cmictoeiee Anne Sands 
Augustus (ROletts 2 sieiste << 0 <1 scstarcle'e Bernard Granville 
Paulette Divine (‘The Little Blue Devil”......... 
Lillian Lorraine 
Margi clvewiellytiterelstereiaiclare sree olerstole ...-.Eleanor Gordon 
Mir’ G IBeWellyticrcuapeners cters rer steveteiavevenaisceas Wilfred Clarke 
Bhilltpy Scarsdaliesartetss ect ce steer sae Jack McGowan 
Georges W alluigitarrrctercss s1sie oars sine chs Edward Martindel 
LlZZ1G% ci clecs there oie Sypetelgre ers alereiwisrsts els ielere Marion Mosby 
Purltasay iiswictotuetere are creincoelavchotasrereiaetarens W. H. Powers 
IVE OSS 2s chest ast ncayebaereravere, ovatay sratone steals eta eut ereteiels Eddie Cox 
SPINE, tal eA AN Ce Mermaa eiercf ere cusie sisle whens Katherine Hatfield 


Act I.— Office of New York Inter-County Rail- 
road. Act II.—‘‘ The Little Blue Devil’s” Apart- 
ment. Act III.— The Home of Augustus Rollett. 


Augustus Rollett, secretary to the president of a 
railroad, is eager for promotion. Knowing that his 
employer is fond of the ladies Augustus conceives the 
idea of engaging a chorus girl to pose as his wife and 
to flirt with his boss. The girl engaged is known as 
“The Little Blue Devil” and so successful is she in 
compromising the railway man that the secretary gets 
his promotion, is able to explain everything to his 
real wife and all is as it should be at the end. “ The 
Little Blue Devil” is a musicalized version of Clyde 
Fitch’s “ The Blue Mouse.” 


“THE UNKNOWN WOMAN ” 


A melodrama in four acts by Marjorie Blaine and 
Willard Mack, produced by A. H. Woods, at 
Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, New York, 
November 10, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Joel Wemersan snccaealecats sar cs aioe Felix Krembs 
Gerald “Hastingstii ics ttek cones tee Lumsden Hare 
Margaret Emerson’ lle dee os eve Marjorie Rambeau 
Mr. Warrington. ose. ene ciecs ...-Dodson L. Mitchell 
ive, MG teclisobure anon comionmnbnins oS Lincoln Plumer 
Richard NOrmand oats cc's s sister Hugh Dillman 
Mire Mianerinig vers. ctoreis/oleraiarereare mene Roy Walling 
Millicent “Emersonineus cle astias cslsilaioteerets Fan Bourke 
Mirren Ieyons' sh \nareisiotalerateha a eisters eos Annie Mack Berlein 
Tez rca Coiers ere aisuale oreaie ve aibiaee etheeet Florence Burdett 
‘Glarresiblastings 5 fe.ok< saneemee scales Jean Robertson 
NERS OAD AES wiewle s alatehelalel Natetere Prato cheleralotetcletets Alice May 
CUTLER cer ieieretand are’ celevstelccats wvetelabetsersictere John Sharkey 


Patrolman Kelly...... GyaSeielatetcieiviettetels oiate ts Willis Reed 
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Act I.— Drawing Room of Emerson Home. Act 
II.— Study in Gerald MHasting’s Apartment. Act 
III.— Same as Act I. Act V.— The Governor’s 
Home, Albany. 

Margaret Emerson, married to a philandering dis- 
trict attorney of New York, disgusted with her hus- 
band’s repeated infidelities, turns for comfort and ad- 
vice to Gerald Hastings, with whom she had at one 
time been in love. The night of their meeting Has- 
tings’ wife, a drug fiend, escapes from a sanitarium 
and kills herself. Hastings is accused of her murder, 
and refuses to clear himself by proving that he was 
with Mrs. Emerson because to do so would involve 
that lady ina scandal. He is convicted on circumstan- 
tial evidence, and sentenced to be electrocuted. The 
district attorney, now become governor, knowing the 
situation, tortures his wife by promising to pardon 
Hastings and then breaking his word at the last min- 
ute. Mrs. Emerson gets help from the outside, how- 
ever, and Hastings is saved in time to promise he will 
marry her as soon as she can divorce the governor. 


“WEDDING BELLS” 


An American comedy in three acts by Salisbury Field, 
produced by the Selwyns, at the Harris Theatre, 
New York, November 10, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


ASL GRICIINe stare suave ano ores eiaie os loraie rdve cena George Burton 
Wes UCArteraias cies ole clolecrrovs esac Wallace Eddinger 
APRS diy Sci EP are SACIIe AIAGO OOF John Harwood 
BOCUCOL VV ELIS waren syiere eo sieleis ota ciateit cakes Percy Ames 
Darigtas WOLAWAY os0lsies aiey verse ool ere Clarke Silvernail 
PVE SS ET IETTIVEL cred «/elcisisteiciere oi el lore Mrs, Jacques Martin 
MAS clas Ttitdtersnis <robidietele cin ci sieiet © Jessie Glendenning 
ARORAISC ins oR cis o ead) uieioialalorel auaicre Wak raies Lawrence 
Noo pie taemiseete ea cnelats sisisial ea svolsia' eatin. © Maud Andrew 


Act I.— Five O’Clock of an Afternoon in February. 
Act II.— Nine O’Clock in_the Evening of the Same 
Day. Act III.— Eleven Thirty in the Morning of 
the Following Day. The Scene is a Room in Reginald 
Carter’s House in Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Staged by Edgar Selwyn. 


See page 185. 
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Ms Dit FAD Mee By ay SP Eee 


An Irish play in three acts by Lennox Robinson, pro- 
duced by William Harris, Jr., at The Green- 
wich Village Theatre, New York, 
November II, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 






Augustus Smith..... Messiaen ovens ainrehetersisys Hugh Huntley 
PAICIUSY seni at ersle cers slaleteselelelars saree! iets Frank Conroy 
Mary ulvemplazitisasescvsis cists <istereleretere-sistets eleven Mae Melvin 


-Robert T. Haines 
..Frank Compton 
..J. M. Kerrigan 


James Powell-Harper.. 
Frank Ormsby...... 
Peter Cooney, J.P.. 


Kater Buckleyincicsisave ere leer wlelaroenersietelerests Ruth Boyd 
James Clancy....... ..Edward O’Connor 
Mason: Witt easyibrstevesc.eie\cielercrsie sieysleleiers| sin Arthur Barry 
Michael! (Oi Connor..)a0+ «civic cisieisiers Frederick Arthur 
FD HoMmas PUELOULIM ATI cw tsieieielelerstee tee cloiaie Joseph Macaulay 
org Jolt iVavitls ec-lals visitietes swore erie .».Eric Maxon 
AUS SHUM tit yevserercieie a jete elclo tel nates as tule rorerele John Ahearn 
Secotd wy Matha esiletetesis aisle ieleieiaisteie Theodore A. Doucet 


Acts I and II.— The Smoking Room of the Hotel 
at Poulmore. Act III——The Standing Stones on 
Knockpatrick,. 


Founded on the legend that Charles Stewart Parnell 
lived on obscurely in Ireland following his reported 
death. Lucius Lenihan, an aged, bent old man, is 
proprietor of a hotel at Poulmore, Ireland. Falling 
under the hypnotic influence of a visiting psycho- 
analyst, Lenihan declares that he is in reality Parnell, 
and he is prepared, if the call shall come, to lead Ire- 
land out of her difficulties. Before those who had 
known Parnell can arrive to substantiate the old man’s 
claims, he is struck down in the midst of a typical 
Trish political squabble — by the only man who had 
believed his story, a blind street singer. 
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“THE MAGIC MELODY ” 


A musical play in a prologue and two acts, book and 
lyrics by Frederic Arnold Kummer, music by Sig- 
mund Romberg, produced by Max R. Wilner 
and Sigmund Romberg, at the Shubert 
Theatre, New York, November 11, 


1919. 


Cast of characters — 


PROLOGUE 
AGN IEA Nave s s:s'elelole ee a (evaisteraie-e trelerers ...Jeannette Kahn 
Prelarosey sccs.s sis eye sis ore 15-016) cs¥epels losis Marie McConnell 
PLOTESA Gaiese s * Soe AOD COI or CEE C Adele Freeman 
ACEO tp cgdntnedadeod Che Gabon Da Une Walter Armin 
PPCLEO ree tere eicta ts aia aiv) ofelatsiel sl aie /nlele?e) i cfoks Gus Stevenson 
AMTONIO ine vein ees elves csccsclensiscsisicl Louis Morrell 
lveyin. (Gaerle Go eepaonoes spododedos Charles Purcell 
MtSaeerieieleieelels siela siniv'= «¥e aleve cielo err Bertee Beaumont 
ETE, Ap ooHeatoon tance Sod sonsanosococ Julia Dean 
BGPP ITO eva = ocaforsie atiel ccs) clelsioya;oislelaiers-ate\ere/eysrsis Billie Roth 
PostMan’ 2.002 s0ccscrcesseccseeceescs Jack Manning 
Ee tr 8 Gn TAROME Coc GOODS GOR ODA ACr OC LeD Jean Rebera 
WEF ants 39 na ADOOL DOOn DnidOne a aarp Nellie Crawford 
THE PLAY 
RCarmencita ye oF <<< clciele sca esiesiete OaseleG/ eet Fay Marbe 
Prasces Vlad unite. slesiciie.dielele selec eeisre/e' Robert Bentley 
Pea ayer Ouest Gis es ats ea gaat eee a eins one Aileen Poe 
Captain Arthur Stanley............. Charles Purcell 
Tsabel dew Viernoneccs viesciscs veioaslecs Renee Delting 
Richard eralmer PA dampiiss siceces.sse ere Earl Benham 
Mls WePAS HACK CL. alot rele (sia \ela'o sie stoveie aires Flavia Arcaro 
Sopure (her “daughter) sacs siec.c side's one Carmel Myers 
Sir Reggie: Chesters:s..2006s 50a. Tom McNaughton 
AAAS aia aiart oa ore ais ojaiel sivie. #9! slersiolere:evs Dorothy Wallace 
MEVSCIAU eats ataicidl a) eiicta) ofalatev siecle ate) ss air Marie McConnell 
Miadames Jessondas.</a scl siec' sid sinarcts nfo nee, ate Julia Dean 
Marquis de V erron's c's s/0\is)s 01s r «.e/etr'e Emile de Varny 
LOT © RAC ee DOC OCH ICICI ice Bertee Beaumonte 
MMelodyinOte DatlCe’s cisfeleteicis)sisioieie elereveslnicts ele Lois Leigh 
GLA NV ATE W OOO Saigo clare o:p1 08 isl els olleais\ere ela\e erate Fay Marbe 
RS IW ALOT OGMS svapetites store ste ocloerera s elelala eats Walter Armin 
Madamoiselle Cherie...........0+++-- Legotie Hoover 
Madamoiselle Nitouche..........--55+. Marion Dixon 
Madamoiselle Fleurie................ Claire Hodgson 
Madamoiselle Marguerite.......... Mary Cunningham 
Madamoiselle Yvonne..........+.+.-.- Eleanor Leigh 


Act I.— Reception Room at Prince Potemsky’s 
House, Paris. Act II.— Garden of Madame Jes- 
sonda’s Villa, Versailles. 


Beppo Corsini, a composer, has his opera rejected 
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the same day he is led to suspect his wife’s faithless- 
ness. Under the pressure of the two disappointments 
he takes his young son and runs away. Corsini is lost 
at sea, but the boy is rescued, and is found twenty 
years after in London, his recognition by his mother 
being made possible by his remembering the principal 
aria of his father’s opera. Mother was innocent all 
the time and the opera had really been stolen by the 
villain. 


* RENE” 


A musical comedy in three acts by James Montgomery, 
music by Harry Tierney, lyrics by Joe Mc- 
Carthy, produced at the Vanderbilt 
Theatre, New York, No- 
vember 18, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 
DMonatde Warshalvy, cca cele lees tysiele eieicee Walter Regan 


Roberts Martisoieas is csrawes « aicleete Hobart Cavanaugh 
Vy Bey BOWGEN SS 2 5 Sas cin crete tare e cia wraters Arthur Burckly 
Lawrence Hadley. sices easy sisiste net John B. Litel 
IGbak lesotia Reet tolelc erarcccab oie vetsrstetatelareretatarsusaans Walter Croft 
Tene WO MD ares <jajissinic a royelalevaccre opeva stevens dense Edith Day 
Helen FiChestonne's scale «laine cde tenement Eva Puck 
Janie: <Gilmour’s . a siccic vie tive 0 vale Wales wet Gladys Miller 
Mingve Mia rshicilikoestecte. seieie enleterertemateneenete Florence Mills 
Bleanor Wirth cere ajo etary occ s siove she eiererens Bernice McCabe 
Mirgi Ol Wiareris ce hmascotsis eres oieitie chains Dorothy Walters 
Mit sms CB CStOM Sh rary nictais ane cialis eis ere cekacener cuca Lillian Lee 
MadamerQuGyinntec nce te tee onlewleaemies: Bobbie Watson 


Act I.— Scene 1— Marshall’s home, Long Island. 
Scene 2— O’Dare Home, New York City. Act II. 
— Scenes I and 3— The Tenement. Scenes 2 and 
4— The Garden of Bowden’s Home. 


Irene O’Dare is a shop girl. One day, calling at the 
home of Donald Marshall, she is rescued from an un- 
pleasant situation by the young man of the house. Be- 
ing a philanthropic youth, with a good heart and a 
clean mind, Donald wishes to help Irene. He finds 
a position for her as a model for a ladies’ tailor and 
after she has carried off all the honors at a great party 
on Long Island, where, as the model, she sings and 
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dances and wears ravishingly beautiful gowns, he asks 
her to marry him. The opposition of Irene’s mother, 
who suspects the rich, provides the suspense to this 
particular Cinderella story. 


“THE SON-DAUGHTER” 


A play of New China in three acts by George Scar- 
borough and David Belasco, produced by David 
Belasco, at the Belasco Theatre, New 
York, November 19, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 










MEA eTIN W lial tecs.cinielctstets tee ais hela sie ....Lenore Ulric 
Doctor Lum Low.. .Marion Abbott 
Oy P An coon ease -Jane Ferrell 
Doctor Dong Tong. Thomas Findlay 
fon nie! BS oe oe .-Edmond Lowe 


Sin Kal. s...25s.s acces scenes ‘Albert Bruning 
..Frederic Burt 


We rrashiaile pn seate aso e Paiste avs aotsacss Harry Mestayer 
Widnes Pc) cin abieieeyont siec ote .. John Willard 
Beatie aes cle c's Richard Malchien 
Chao aban rig Caos Nick Long 
General Yuan. .-.-Henry Weaver 
PYM dat his, Pete teen Maleisias alotaahinia ciagre letters John Amory 


Ra AE An oe Seth or ote oi sdscay sini volt alate olersislesed sites W. T. Clark 
Chowr Changs ciessiae asses ohee s Charles R. Burrows 
Act I.— Dong Tong’s home in Pell St. New York. 
Act II.— A Few Hours Later. Act II].— At Lien 
Wha’s Window; The ‘‘ Sea Crab”? at Work; Chamber 

of the Smiling Joss. 


Lien Wha is the daughter of Dong Tong, an influ- 
ential Chinese merchant in New York. Tong has been 
called upon to raise a large sum of money as his 
assessment for the revolutionary party operating in 
China. Not having the money, the leaders of the 
revolution suggest his selling Lien Wha to one of the 
wealthier Chinese merchants for the sum needed. 
Lien Wha, torn from the arms of her lover, who is 
none other than the son of the revolutionary leader 
in China, accepts the sacrifice she is obliged to make 
and forces the bidding of the merchants to a large 
sum. In the end she kills the wicked imperialist who 
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buys her and there is a last-curtain rumor that she and 
her lover escaped from their enemies by way of Van- 
couver and a Chinese steamship line. 


LINGER LONGER LEDLY = 


A musical comedy in three acts, music by Alfred Good- 
man, lyrics by Bernard Grosman, produced by 
Oliver Morosco, at the Fulton Theater, 

New York, November 20, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Deettyah arortars somos ve: sisuatosste ua tereieieiers Charlotte Greenwood 
INIAINGY: Pevelesc eve are cisticrev ote siete ooterale wo eistonetetes Eleanor Henry 
Miaytmesins cisleviie ss o/cb ce ie ole laws iarareleueleteiramsrouets Olga Roller 
MITE EN seueteeic Gh certs cerenty eto ater Majorie McClintock 
Mrsa Brewsterins civsiseleelsiclsicerersieeteiere sate Louise Mink 
Ethelmlayalise tse ii ate ceca’ leketatetetenmekace Bernice Hirsch 
Robe tamer varie yarelels icles sic ett tc Frances Victory 
OM art enters. Gila com ocwey evalevetuictet aerate als Virginia Travares 
EVDSTVER cy teeleveqars weass hisiele)al.e a srecholaielatete ciomiemte Olim Howland 
Walter UN sik cs ictcieseisvetate et ccc atocarel clsveuererele Arthur Hartley 
Ori arora INAS BABA SAR nap Coto DOGO aco dease Cyril Ring 
Mazellemesrarceaisn's esc sare, areiracererreers France Bendsten 
Athen! pissin ai acterere ayole tress wove stance oiaeherete Oscar Figman 


Act I,.— Kitchen of the Larkin Home. Act II. 
— Letty’s Boudoir. Act III.— On the Lawn. Staged 
by Oliver Morosco. 


Letty is the ugly duckling of an ambitionless fam- 
ily. When her sisters go strawberry festivaling, Letty 
is left at home to do the work. Finally she rebels and, 
after contributing several specialties to the entertain- 
ment, is paired with Jim, the comedian with whom 
she has been in love from the first of their duets. 


CZESAR Sr WEREe: 


A drama in three acts by W. Somerset Maugham, pro- 
duced by Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., at the Liberty 
Theatre, New York, November 24, 

IQIQ. 

Cast of characters — 
Sir Arthur Little, K.C.B., C.C.M.G...... Spievareelotare 


Norman Trevor 
Roland Parry..... BOON OOS Ernest Glendinning 
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Eienrye Pritehard..iite.cn ad actines «aeeeas Harry Green 
Richard Appleby, M.P...... +eeel. Wigney Percival 
Osman me Pashiania cocioetaes meee Frederic DeBelleville 
MMS a UTR eTId SEs ioe a,c or cleletere ae aiaciass of « Sie Margaret Dale 
IMrsho emtchard vc ccce cco eis atte sre eareve bes Hilda Spong 
Mrsve Applebys <tnisiecreieisnesine cs Mrs. Tom A. Wise 





VF OVEE gl ehejche’s (cus feratoucie a fvarerele ucts eter er chdve ordterei Billie Burke 

Acts I and II.— House and Garden of the British 
Consular Agent, Cairo. Act JII.—Terrace and 
Garden of Same House. 


Violet Little, married to Sir Arthur Little, twenty 
years her senior and a British Consul General in Egypt, 
finds herself violently in love with her husband’s young 
secretary, Roland Parry. She frankly confesses her 
passion to Sir Arthur and he as frankly informs her 
that, though he feels he has done her a great wrong 
in marrying her, it is her duty, as the wife of a Brit- 
ish official, to conquer her weakness. The solution 
of her problem is made easier for Violet by the dis- 
covery that young Parry has met an American heiress 
in the third act in whom he has become seriously in- 
terested, and by curtain fall she is convinced that Sir 
Arthur is really worth a whole dancing floor full of 
jumping juveniles. 


Se RISE, OF SILAS VAPHAM’ 


A comedy in four acts by Lillian Sabine, produced by 
The Theatre Guild, Inc., at the Garrick Theatre, 
New York, November 25, 19109. 


Cast of characters — 


Sle ibiiene Haare sooo doondeodeT James K. Hackett 
IB ACEVMREA DD ATE a rislels Aele/eas ces iesle aieyefaielal ors Milton Pope 
EC SiS pe Map ANIM «2, Sia «:charay <ea/aforelo1 erafrals Grace Henderson 
RGUC. cola dantion SeCpOOOOO Cd Potrero ogs Nell Hamilton 
IMAMEOUEEROZECHS > ysis rereislsfeinie e/kere stares sore Henry Stillman 
Penelope, leapWaim's» a\s.<.cros sieieis' eee ois Majorie Vonnegut 
ifecnve, ARO ira soe LOMO Od OO ITG Grace Knell 
Atari KYO PaaS Ait GE OOR COONS ADI TOL alah Noel Leslie 
Anna Bellingham Corey............. Helen Westley 
Brattice aMCOneyicrcs sielen.c) aalcleresie sc oersates Walter Howe 
inguin (CAN PrieoticDUBOOUTCDOOOOT MAD Tae Mary Blair 
DER y eACOUCY avai Vaisyclole « clesatoisieversbsisyspereiele’ siteclgze Grace Ade 
Edith Kingsbury....+-«..e- ..-Mildred Keats 







Mrs. Henry Bellingham. --Nell Hamilton 
GCharlesim bellwighatnins ave aletsicreis testers o's Richard Abbott 
Mrs: James Bellingham... .%.. 02604 5 Sara Enright 
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James Bellingham,.......:.0+. ao ance William Nelson 
Mic ew Sewell lieirets euteis ic ain-tieae-c.eleretea ste Erskine Sanford 
Mrete Sewelliauercine asec seis ee ciaerieniets Mary True 
Min SeyimOutls< ocisie cle «ee vic e/eiele'aicisks Robert Donaldson 
Raberts 2 GhaSesre.s ate’ xa = c/s ;aulae slaciale ets Walter Geer 
ech Berle nl an Aoi o Oiercininena One bauer Henry Travers 


Acts I and III.— Living Room in Lapham House, 
Boston. Act II.— The Drawing Room at the Coreys’. 
Act IV—The Lapham Cottage at Lumberville. 


A dramatization of William Dean Howell’s novel. 
In the play version Silas, made rich by his discovery 
of a mineral paint, seeks social position for himself, 
his wife and his daughters in Boston. He finds so- 
ciety cold, disgraces the family by becoming slightly 
alcoholic, later loses all his money, but saves his honor, 
and finally drifts back to the sun-bathed cottage in 
Lumberville from whence he started. 


THE ROSE OF CHINA ~ 


A musical comedy by Guy Bolton, lyrics by P. G. 
Wodehouse, music by Armand Vecsey, produced 
by F. Ray Comstock and Morris Gest, at the 
Lyric Theatre, New York, November 










25, I9I9. 
Cast of characters — 
Dum Tonge alaliavefereieictare ta tereNotoistoteveh ate Paul Irving 
MEO cla zhay leistevaie Sleceraione aia ie & .--Louise Brownel 
Ling. Dao... .Jane Richardson 
Ting-Fang-Lee .. Stanley Ridges 
"TSAO WAG vices eiets ..Wm. H. Pringle 
Morminiys Gilford Skis taycle ate seve wrere siete eatateerels Oscar Shaw 
Walson.: Peters oisieg  uisie< ais icrestere a etote ee Frank McIntyre 
Polly; Bald Wins sila lte,.st ere cities cenele Cecil Cunningham 
PSleSET caisrc\ereytine mie oraiticien or saitiemonenemreterare Leo Dwyer 
GHWT eA e tia ste ayoisss svavceisia aanee eirese fede Thos. E. Jackson 
Graces ElObsOMies cisesleletelenrete ereranelninietcens Cynthia Perot 
Mrsi VELODSOTG cisicis wis sisye erste erarotswe late Edna May Oliver 


Act I— The Garden of Tsao Ling. Act II.— 
Tommy Tilford’s Bungalow. Act JII.—The Ter- 
race Outside the Bungalow. 


Tommy Tilford, a handsome young American ad- 
venturing in China, is forced to marry Ling Tao, 
the daughter of a Chinese dignitary, because he is the 
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first male person to look upon her naked face. The 
situation is not serious, however, as the youth had 
previously fallen in love with the maid. His Ameri- 
can fiancee, who might have caused trouble, agrees to 
listen to reason and the ending is conventionally satis- 


fying. 


SALAH ROUD Th” 


A romance of manners in ancient Egypt, by Pierre 
Frondaie and George C. Hazelton, from the novel 
of Pierre Louys, music by Henri Fevrier and 
Anselm Goetzl, produced by F. Ray Com- 
stock and Morris Gest, at the Cen- 
tury Theater, New York, No- 
vember 24, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


SIUM GRig atop siasele olin o wisis'e.s,s/eierave ...Frederick Macklyn 
esas aS eee alee ric clete-ae. suslelelstorciorere atone roe Richards Hale 
LES eC) AAR OORIEHIC ODIO totataleteraievcielere Mayne Linton 
PN AIST ACES bila date cise’ rials miei wie s/etereieiels Etienne Girardot 
PL HEOXENES We.sie-cisise oid Sib eiarstaietoletavetale’orete Robert Ayrton 
MSD AALIC Wotdnyetacieislslolaiais stnisinsidleraletereia’s William McNeill 
Lye Sh eb Rae mode PE An SON ONO ODE Hazel Alden 
Officer ok the Griard.s sols ois alain ietels Nikolai Glovatski 
DP etietsloS oii cisteleisielsiateis@ eielele sisiaishetecens McKay Morris 
PATEL Bia Leletsinlere oie ots) o'> oratcuevain ce a cknre sfaaie ithe Rita Gould 
FAILS Ee ALT che ioiciaceis evoncleteielsieleieieieielsleisiaceis Renwick Roget 
PO DIKEY, OY satire cisiviciom wise © ole eyelet lel sie! sities Basil Smith 
NorAtiO ee CAM ety baie etetar sla’e 6 alae ole ic Arnold Van_ Leer 
IST Ct CL coreialeidioss/eielsye)a stoves aol s0i.ekel's\ nye Lester Sweyd 
LADSS OUD DALOL © 3. ipiersis eis lsisievele op Richard Schwendler 
Pemundke VP eddlenis ..sleiss ois s/s eioisisigis © se William McNeal 
PERMA OMLE eins plore auelpieielc isis pi aiavelals ap sslaieke Edward Howell 
Harhingif Khyam....s..0 BO GtOO oan Mark Loebell 
ORE Oo ot Be RAE, JUDE OID CICS BOT OU nnd Annette Bade 
RHOGOCIEIA “cess cc ccna ocoscecnecis ..-Carolyn Nunder 
IAC ELEN SOs eters ders os dele als eld-e 6 sh cinlere siete Maude Odell 
MON cystic a aedieoisia ie. e als clots; +, a\e:elaloiaievsloloun Dorothy Dalton 
Aphrodite ...... Bic talproleicetalslaleleisieielsts Mildred Walker 
WRGStETinetactate « prorcisis isle eVe\e scse'olsin are, eleiaie' sake Claude Forest 
GHIMETIBS Rc steateleic | clceavs saiajels Ap SAA Clara T. Bracy 
GS Sie 95.5 A OAR GRID ODOR OG OMUEL On to Clee Br Nita Naldi 
Melitta’s Mother... ....c00sccerc0ces Hazel Woodhull 
etic rte ers relearn lo: ote tsie wicketvievets(9\¥] 66k Genevieve Dolaro 
GliteEM Utena tiie sisi sv icitis clela lel clalelsislle bivic Clarence Redd 
PA TIISEOCASTAI ale a'a:ercis Vero, stserel> 6 levele't, elgie\aloiar ats Mile. Dazie 
CO SEG Glen oe BAI aod COB DOUG otic William McNeal 
jakiedthd ANC) pee OO AaD Oren e OFIGAD OO ONUOn aan Guy Collins 
Sised by E, Lyall Swete. 
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Demetrios, a sculptor of ancient Alexandria, has 
modelled a copy of the statue of Aphrodite, which he 
worships. In turn, he is much desired of Berenike, 
Queen of Egypt, to whose charms he is cold. Deny- 
ing Berenike, Demetrios turns his attention to Chrysis, 
a famous courtesan of Galilee, who would test his 
love. If he will commit the crimes of theft, murder 
and sacrilege for her, she will accept him. Yet when 
Demetrios has done these things and won the love of 
Chrysis, Aphrodite appears to him in a dream and 
turns his love to loathing, whereupon Chrysis, the 
courtesan, leaps from a tower into the sea. 


BLSIE JANIS AND HER GANG 


In a bomb proof revue in two acts, book by Elsie Janis, 
songs by William Kernell, Richard Fechheimer, 
B. C. Hilliam and Elsie Janis, produced at the 
Geo. M. Cohan Theatre, New York, De- 
cember I, 1919. 


The Gang — 
Bill Kernell Chick Deveau 
Eddie Hay Richard Hay 
Bradley Knoche Bill Reardon 
Jerry Hoekstra Henry Janswick 
Jack Brant Sam Burbank 
Charles Lawrence Frank Miller 


Herbert Goff 
Cast of characters — 


WDhetBariSlenie 2's fis arc. o olaksee saisie ticle 30s Eva Le Gallienne 
Mhe eis MCC HAL Girl .aieic csc senels parene atenerrer Us Ruth Wells 
"he eK f Ce Gia aa aigleteraseisral atetersleiele Henrietta Orville 
The Ambulance Service Girl.......... Margaret Sousa 
The Motor Transport Girl............. Lillian Cullen 
he: Red [Grosss Nurses. ict telscenumeiete Mary Balfour 
THE JAZZ BAND 
Ewart Allan Harry Berger 
Norman Merleton Joe Wise 
Howard Johnson Nat Martin 
Edward W. Reno B. Romolo 


Act I—France and sections of Paris. Act II.— 
Coblenz and New York. 


A series of episodes and specialties selected from 
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the entertainments given for the soldiers back of the 
lines in France. 


“ONE NIGHT IN ROME” 


A drama in three divisions by J. Hartley Manners, 
produced by George C. Tyler, at the Cri- 
terion Theatre, New York, De- 
cember 2, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 
WRACHATG CO ake storete hare Sereivielels cisterers(e! ais Philip Mericale 
Mr. Justice Millburne. .>»H, Cooper Cliffe 
Signor Diranda... ...George Majeroni 
BEM BVIEW LAL S Ca sicleisiaic eiaieiciasisierasieinis ereies Barry Baxter 








Gresham........ ..Thomas Coffin Cooke 
BS icra lets etetate ase cin. o1o) haresoine John Davenport Seymour 
Ais seat) cxkciscatsraretetolve te ctaiate mice lays herarss Mrs. Felix Morris 
Mica C I V21GH cinistsiclete, ccacahe: ciciele\ioteiolerots Louise Beaudet 
TEA TRY inn SAID CON CRUD COGUAG BADD eno Yelen Blair 
I TENE SABGE AAAS AGRE dOOOOnID Ca AOR SOP Olin Field 
Gate cleat asieiaval gore asi oeisisveleieie Greta Kemble Cooper 
ENEaS ocigiccare bre cip Majors sei stsleve cele retnrs Valentine Clemow 
War Bam istansisies sieve crete sis w 518 lalsvetaye e's o's Marie Bianchi 
“Oy Ud ar tetey Yam Gn eS Oto OOOO ToD Laurette Taylor 


Division I.—In the house of a Great City. Divi- 
sions II and III.— In the Heart of a Great Country. 


9 


“L’Enigme,” an Italian fortune teller, who has be- 
come something of a society fad in London, reads the 


palms of an English house party. Among her clients 
is Richard Oak, back from the war. In him “ L’En- 
igme” discovers a marked weakness of character. 
The young man lacks decision. He is wabbly and 
afraid in every crisis that he faces. Later, she meets 
him at a house party and when they find themselves 
in a compromising position, from which he would 
flee, she determines to force a decision upon him — 
to make him stand and truthfully explain why he is 
there. To do this she raises the house by deliberately 
smashing a jewel case, leaving herself open to the 
charge of intended theft. Young Oak, in order to 
protect the fortune teller, is forced to come forward 
and declare himself. Because of his declaration, his 
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fiancee breaks their engagement, a climax that is not 
particularly displeasing to him as he had already ac- 
quired a sentimental interest in the fortune teller. In 
the end “ L’Enigme” confesses that she is an Eng- 
lish girl who had married an Italian noble and was 
forced to assume the disguise to escape the conse- 
quences of a scandal attending her husband’s death. 


“MY LADY FRIENDS” 


A farce in three acts by Emil Nyitray and Frank 
Mandel, produced by H. H. Frazee, at the Com- 
edy Theatre, New York, December 3, 


IQI9. 
Cast of characters — 
Catherine Smith jn elevesisicileareitsles sale els Mona Kingsley 
HES Vid JONRINS enoserateriare)eicte re ckeraiaeteraarerecetatere p ekate June Walker 
IS UGE ha to diss Rboniotoninc taboo pkclba Rae Bowdin 
Lnerle: Barly csias: estes ties Theresa Maxwell Conover 
Bedward) Early: cacci cree sve o'siereicisieteie sya Frank Morgan 
NAEMES MO MULE ar erersters Val ctol cers ekettereisione cies Clifton Crawford 
TOMS LEATMOLS calein sieieieo.nisreletieceieroe oteets Robert Fiske 
INiGtallaccc sce setae otis e ena eee tei Edith King 
Gwendoly ntesujsiete eo ecise seks eeied Jane Warrington 
WPITL1D et ote orate oretors slocevaveivletorcinie soecccuspytnetencrnee Jessie Nagle 


Acts I and III.— Home of James Smith, New York. 
Act II.— Chickadee Cottage, Atlantic City. 


James Smith, who has made a fortune printing 
bibles, is desirous of spending a share of his money 
in having a good time. His economical wife opposes 
him so strenuously that he is forced to dissemble, 
so he adopts the habit of “spreading a little sun- 
shine” wherever opportunity offers. Whenever he 
finds an attractive young woman lonesome and neg- 
lected it is his custom to set her up in a nice little 
apartment and provide her with enough change to 
keep the wolf from the dumb waiter. Mrs. Smith, 
growing suspicious, follows him to Atlantic City, where 
he has called a convention of his little sunshine girls. 
Here she is convinced that, while he may be innocent, 
the only sure way “to keep a husband good is to 
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keep him broke.” After that she will attend to the 
spending of the surplus family funds herself. 


rR EM Se CROs 


A comedy by Earl Derr Biggers and Christopher 
Morley, produced by John Cort, at the Cort 
Theatre, New York, December 4, 










IgI9g. 
Cast of characters — 
PHOEBE S nisiels nr erctelsia.scteis oie a's @ ale iefe Sotoretelentte Nesta Kerin 
Ise Soa: at edbangdegeGcu GOs Cb sO SDEnOOL Andre Aubry 
(EE AS FE AIS ER CS ASHE a Sines Harry Sothern 
WOSEDHINE. VANCENtr's st/ric eitere s.sreaeisieitier tos Daisy Ruddo 
Billy Kane. \.2 > oe ...-Charles Compton 
Sir Alan Forbes.. -Harold De Becker 
Perera UILHem eres cine tie cusinie ae eras Roy Gordon 
Bapileett Metiteris elclejoe' ole ciate ...Phoebe Foster 





Captain John Blair, A. E. F. ..Allan Dinehart 
Ue Pitt Soa Raggi to ACROD GOUM brane Byron Beasley 
Mrs PKent™.cic.cc es .-Beatrice Moreland 
Wadleigh..... BOCES Gna dere Douglas Ross 


Rev. Joseph Tilleymoss............. Walter McEwen 

Act I.—The Blue Boar Inn, Stratford-on-Avon. 
Act II.—Drawing room of Mr. Kent’s home. Act 
*III.— The Kents’ kitchen. 


Four ex-army officers, an Englishman, a Frenchman, 
an American and a Canadian, happening upon a letter 
in France that indicates a certain English girl is in 
trouble, severally decide to rescue her. They make 
their way to the English town in which she lives and 
smuggle themselves into her house by various means, 
each offering himself as the most logical of her pro- 
tectors. Following numerous farcical complications 
she accepts one of them. The American, of course — 
in America. 
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+ MISS MILLIONS 


A comedy with music, book by R. H. Burnside, music 
by Raymond Hubbell, produced by R. H. Burn- 
side, at the Punch and Judy Theatre, 

New York, December 9, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 



















Mary tapers testereis's’lsieis oicie cisjeieseielels cicleiiows Valli, Valla 
Horace) Honey dewW-nn..s sie es sie « seeenes Rayley Holmes 
Timothy MB 0nd sietl« «cis Chass <inleis.e ewes Clayton White 
Pack? Honey. dewarncies eles e'sleve'esiateioiccstets Vinton Freedley 
Ephrata y Ditters ajc ele oles «eeee---William Burress 
John J. Hawkins.... .---John Hendricks 
Mar )Sharpes. se ..Harry Hermsen 





Willie Lightfoot... ..+..-Lewis Sloden 
iBatesrnmeer Frank Farrington 
Waiter .-Walter Coupe 
Percy.... ...Frank Slater 
Reggie..... ..Alfred Siegler 
Ezra Tucker.. ..George Stuart 
Silas Dingley. Tieman 


...Harry Smith 
.-- William Duane 
Mrs. Honeydew.. .-Louise Mackintosh 
Ethel Bradley Smith ....Wera Rosander 
Wialias JOY Cex iictcle oiel« .. Jessie Standish 
MPR YATES releortiare role ays ct efoto iekalenctotate loin aioe Cissie Sewell 
Tabitha Tutt... Mrs. William Pruette 
.-.-Genevieve Tucker 
(Coy Chia eistcsalcselapecevarel ris ieintelsisis ore eieieleieiere Bonnie Murray 
Neila Sosecleekersyere eteieicis cic cheastor ei siete Amy Scott 
SVs Glia rareyat-/atesetavele aicialelole ohare ey aveketaleyeneretcle Gladys White 

Act I.— A Tea Shop on Fifth Avenue. Act II.— 
Reception room of ‘‘ Mary’s” residence. Act III.— 
A Farm in New Jersey. 


Tobias Wilkins 
Hiram Jones... 


Mary Hope, a waitress in a Fifth Avenue tea shop, 
is engaged to marry Jack Honeydew, a young man 
of wealth and social position. Honeydew’s uncle is 
convinced that Mary is a fortune hunter, to prove 
which he schemes to reverse the respective positions 
of the young people. He provides Mary with a richly 
furnished house, convinces her that she has inherited 
it from a distant relative, and at the same time an- 
nounces to his young nephew the loss of his fortune. 
Mary is still true to Jack, however, until she learns of 
the uncle’s scheme to test her. That makes her mad, 
and she runs away to New Jersey, forcing her lover to 
pursue her until the play’s end. 
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“THE PHANTOM LEGION ” 


A fantasy in three acts by Anthony Paul Kelly, pro- 
duced by the author at the Playhouse, New 
York, December 10, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 






Mrs, Wreaversc:cahesiceicxe alstausie ie ietoiarcvore shale Effie Ellsler 
TaClkeMW eaves it. sicise oar isis. s sre cis ears Raymond McKee 
IRV Ga VEE si saycisicinip tisictewiam iene «ae Edwin Strawbridge 
George Weaver Fe iiciccs sien: siels.0 a siepaisis Frederick Howard 
PRICE ET AIG cis tatere this,<isielsieienspene eieisieracs Miriam Sears 
Mom Parker ios. ccociew seers slateial selene William Williams 
Regeya Garrtathenrs ./.cvsessieo 67s. fe areyere@ neon Hazel Turney 
Pithan eieach sc ressis croc overs winieetcleis ccs John Woodford 
Chuck Leach, his son. ..Junius Matthews 
Pap pAUIT pitts cyovers:s sl isicieve ets ore e's bl ejetare's bs Harry Sedley 
Sergeant Bow-Bells.. -John M. Troughton 
As EnglistiCorporal << c.52 tec:c:¢ erayeseesieces J. W. Mason 
Captarnn Crorsset aeaicis re erse ae ois cinreievalecene Paul Gordon 


Act I.— Living room of Mrs. Weaver’s students’ 
rooming house. Act II.— A bombproof shelter. Act 
III.— Lawn of the Weaver home. 


Jack, Dick and George, the adopted sons of Mrs. 
Weaver, go to the war and are killed. As disem- 
bodied spirits they discover in spirit land an organiza- 
tion known as “ The Phantom Legion,” made up of 
those who die but never surrender. It is the legion 
that sang hopefully to the charging Frenchmen at the 
first Marne and held the stubborn Britishers in line 
when they were pushed back at Mons. The three 
Weaver spirits also re-visit the home of their foster 
mother and hover around there trying to get the mes- 
sage across to her that no spirit can be happy in 
heaven so long as relatives and friends continue to be 
sorrowful on earth. Their best work is to soften the 
steely heart of the village miser as he is about to fore- 
close mother’s mortgage. 
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“MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE” 


A romantic opera in three acts by Andre Messager, 
produced by Gilbert Miller, at the New Am- 
sterdam Theatre, New York, De- 
cember II, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 
Monsieur Beaucaire.......+..+++.+..++Marion Green 















Philips Moly 6wsxe ds sis;c o Saeele cles v's Sols 'e ators John Clarke 
Frederick Bantison......... etoloteistetete ay Lennox Pawle 
Rigkelliceyrmctentrre tis ticis.c eitic leveeterete Spencer Trevor 
PEANCOIS deere s° +.» Yvan Servais 
Dike of WANLErsebset oa sie afore ol sislesalciete Robert Parker 
Beau Nash....... Robert Cunningham 
Townbrake..... .».-Andre Brouard 
Captain Badger. Rr REET AON wrist Percy Carr 
qalifte feta alors stits 2 ..-Harry Frankiss 

HOKSILE ase bees ce le : ...Eric Snowden 


-... Yvan Servais 
y Marjorie Burgess 
Countess of Greenbury. 


... Barbara Esme 
AYGitl GnvActl)oo5. 5 ..-Ellen Grubb 
Qady Mary Carlisle... se <iriars .-.Blanche Tomlin 


Prologue.— Monsieur Beaucaire’s lodgings in Bath. 
Act. I.—Lady Rellerton’s ballroom, Act II.— At 
a Bantison’s park. Act III.— Assembly room at 

ath, 


An operatic version of Booth Tarkington’s comedy, 
in which the adventurous Duc d’Orleans, in hiding as 
Beaucaire, the barber of Bath, forces his introduction 
to the beauties and gallants of Bath by the Duke of 
Winterset, whom he has caught cheating at cards and 
threatens to expose. His identity as the barber is dis- 
covered, following his successful wooing of the beau- 
teous Lady Mary Carlisle, and he is ignominiously ex- 
pelled from the pump room. He is grandly triumph- 
ant in the end, however, when his true rank as the 
Duc d’Orleans is established. 
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“ ABRAHAM LINCOLN ” 
A drama in six scenes by John Drinkwater, produced 


by William Harris, Jr., at the Cort Theatre, 
December 15, 1919. 


Cast wt characters — 

















WAS Chroniclers. icc eee winnie ..Leonard Mudie 
Stone, a Farmer........ ...-Thomas Irwin 
Cuffney, a Store Keeper......... Thomas J. Keogh 
Susan, a Maid in Lincoln Home......Florence Johns 
AVE sey Nersa CORN cleus’ ears cree ales tieisiel ‘Winifred Hanley 
INE REGO VARS Se npaaaneos a08 -Frank McGlynn 
Tucker, Chairman of Delegation ... Forrest Davis 
Hind, a Delegate......... -Thomas Vaiden 
Price, a, Delegate sccm <1 ...-Duncan Cherry 
MacIntosh, a Delegate............. Penwood Batkins 
White, of the Southern Commission. aly Fleming 
CGAL so -0 re wns, coe cle heise, hue ad ame os Jol hn S. O’Brien 
Jennings, of the Southern Commission.......... 

SEES S308 So ibe Gao canoe dace William R. Randall 
Hawkins, First Clerk........ susttaiatas Conrad Cantzen: 
ER cepa se alaeeaneya rset helieyaieiietalolatokeressicie.e) sieselsyeickeloy Paul Byron 
WWCSSETID Er fo soils cisisiselsielS since nin’ etetece.s J. Philip Jerome 
Salmon Clase 'ss ct nyeieieeie io <idieie clalele ers Frank E, Jamison 
Montgomery (Blair. sion < -eiciees ....Ernest Bostwick 
Sicnotin CaABleTOLscjcs1o « cioie aioe rare sie ei avente Herbert Curtis 
COBUSY (SH ES Sr, Sree Oe Arig BOOS OS Joseph Reed 
atnets LOOK. acts o'aisiasie 2 ciate sere + William A. Norton 
Gideon Wellest yas saciewa sielatistace oe arable Alfred Moore 
Mrs. Goliath Blow. sccic.s:cietic.c. Mary Horne Morrison 
Mra mOCRCE Fis boss crstelewielco siale vie Jennie E. Eustace 
Williams Custisicis«\siemia eles AS OBACOnE Charles S. Gilpin 
SEATILOW SA eeieiaiarerelerisic stelsyalwielt s singsiece gp aie David Landau 
Generals Grant ices sess at veleke are Se boca Albert Phillips 
Aide to General Grant.............. George Williams 
Dennis, an Orderly. saecd cows eves oe s.0 Charles P. Bates 
Willa eSCOtt ai ials saccoleisitios openers Raymond Hackett 
General Meade. .c..csecsccsess Paes ee Frank Ginter 
Gerecal tees alecienitsd se sicjsseavsiienere James Durkin 
ee Wallies) Bootht</-temie.s v1. 0'e ee wus'sere-sib)s J. Paul Jones 

DECOT siete oirteis ars na's.0d elalictwinia ie vir/oyeiefe me Charles Brill 


Scene I.—Lincoln’s home at Springfield, 1860. 
Scene II.— Seward’s room at The White House, 
Washington. Scene JII.— Another room at The 
White House. Scene IV.— The Cabinet Room at The 
White House. Scene V.— General Grant’s headquar- 
ters near Appomattox. Scene VI.—A small lounge 
back of the boxes in Ford’s Theatre. 


See page 14. 
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meURIOS i) yeu 


A comedy in three acts by H. Austin Adams, pro- 
duced by J: S:\ Tepper, Inc, at the (Green- 
wich Village Theater, New York, 
December 18, I919. 


Cast of characters — 


LODO eae OAR oO Od OM OUT Oo oc Arvid Paulsen 
EDOr NORE setenete ers etetaistotsts etierereie terete raliata Ramsey Wallace 
IME reais vial ereactereiete cv erie teln me eyes eketopees Irene Fenwick 
tHe dincnetes stegerepekeas eo taieiles easier s lekere teconaters aboteks Merle Maddern 
Hal tPeapodyicrcswie-siscs eie's ecvnera e eia elebe caer Cyril Keightley 


Act I.— The Living Room of the Norths’ California 
Ranch-house. Act II.— The Same; a Few Hours 
Later. Act III— The Same; the Next Morning. 
Time — The Present. Staged by Edgar Selwyn. 


Mildred North, knowing that her husband had been 
guilty of a serious flirtation in Honolulu some years 
after they were married, determines that she has as 
much right as he to a similar adventure. Finding 
herself alone with a sweetheart of her youth, she con- 
fesses to him her willingness to be tempted, but, after 
a struggle, he succeeds. in explaining to her that a 
single standard of morals is impossible—men and 
women being as they are. Her returning husband, 
though threateningly suspicious, is convinced finally 
by his inquisitive wife’s confession that she has been 
cured of any desire for further experiments. Her 
curiosity has been satisfied. 


“FOR THE DEFENSE” 


A melodrama in three acts by Elmer L. Rice, pro- 
duced by John D. Williams, at the Playhouse, 
New York, December 19, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Sek Ueto ss homo pmo tinh oOnod Gods Virginia Jones 
Missi Smith Gace. serie os wieieteiciee Gre Louise Closser Hale 
Margaret (Cameron. «un noses cee Frederica Going 


IVirs Mie Odd aries ctela seonals atotansuete eeanenicitors Louise Sydmeth 
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Jennie Dunn........ aie feeyereiele Ae Sreck alae « Mary Jeffery 
Madame | Petrard .)...t./s.0 s,s oie selec Georgette Passedoit 
iDys.  USEIST Nie, miko SAMO OO ction cinewan creas John Sainpolis 
Goblins, sa “reporter esac) ccccttsie-s: ons <reiess Charles Coghlan 
Anne "WiOOdStOCK. , se iaesisre ne isos 6 Winifred Lenihan 
Selenae Phorn Gece aisis caste ein ae res Adrienne Morrison 
Dreswalliam wloy dsc eesie te sete or N. St. Clair Hales 
ee reeks Arm stron gs Ners sisreiig iss iets Richard Bennett 

Be Sta Wrataiahe ae teesa, 0. sratocatan tuniw eae} al scateeeos Angela Ogden 
Officer IMeClelan® sche iaccs smi es e's Walter Brown 
TPnspector ‘Austin! Gs on. cies cs 08 William A. Crimans 
A Rice Frou Ghar h gore eter tele ENE ACRE es Par George Riddell 


Act I.— Dr. Kasimir’s Apartment. Act II.— Scene 
1— Anne Woodstock’s Apartment. Scene 2— Dr. 
Kasimir’s Apartment. Act III.— Scene 1— Judge 
Gray’s Office. Scene 2— Dr. Kassimir’s Apartment. 
Scene 3 — Judge Gray’s Office. 


Anne Woodstock and Selma Thorne are patients of 
Dr. Kasimir, a psycho-hypnotist practicing in New 
York. The doctor i is a wicked person and has aroused 
the suspicions of Christopher Armstrong, the young 
district attorney with whom Anne is in love. While 
the girls are in Kasimir’s rooms he is shot and killed. 
Suspicion points to Anne. She is brought to trial for 
the murder and the district attorney is forced to prose- 
cute her, believing her justifiably guilty. With the 
aid of a “ flashback” scene, adopted from the movies, 
the real happenings in the Kasimir house the day of 
the murder are revealed, Anne is proved innocent and 
her ultimate marriage to Christopher Armstrong fore- 
shadowed. 


tHE sSsiGN ON: THE, DOOR” 


A melodrama in three acts by Channing Pollock, pro- 
duced by A. H. Woods, at the Republic 
Theatre, New York, December 


19, 1919. 
Cast of characters — 
LER AN, no MOO BURR Oe ORO Ae TACIED PAS Elwood Bostwi-k 
Pranks Deveréattxs «sas sicscsa tec cscs Lowell Sherman 


Jes) 1b Goeaeir hy ll AGanunbneuooe OnectoL ee Mary Ryan 
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Captain Bugke ss wes eects ale alele are eiolshs ete Jules Ferrar 
A Newspaper Photographer......... C. Bert Dunlop 
MrsccSe Tate t 1 eR Sal cic leisis \a\lslein inte rosnfentareveuens Mary Ryan 
Marie’ Birt chatilen, oie tafevaveeieteleroiniavotertexetet rata Neil Martin 
Elielen Regan ney aiiicts sisrayo'e)aravetesieleke is. sete Beatrice Allen 
Marjorie Blake sem eile scl 2) <[ehaetsis Mildred MacLeod 
DOT iranian tae ale rebol ae CNB SENT OIOUMEL DIS UCC Lee Baker 
Batesie a, Pweleter acta o\'s\oig «rove wre oteheterensts Kenneth Miner 
PEC eTSo timer seuss eiersiels! ors © eiclers miele teioterers Robert Vivian 
SOK ACh Waal alana mh te erie wl evel ey sielel olera) sre Herbert Broderick 
TmspectOr PEM sere sie.cias siels als alee aia) acstate Paul Everton 
Officer 6 Mic Wor gilt 16/0) -\sr2)e10)s/eistetetsrsl hehe Spencer Evans 


The Prologue— A Private Supper Room at the 
Cafe Mazarin, New York. Act. I— The Summer 
Home of ‘ Lafe’’ Regan, New Rochelle. Acts II 
and III.— A Room at the Ritz—a Small Apart- 
ment Hotel in the ‘‘ Forties.”’ 


Anne Hunniwell, a stenographer, unacquainted with 
the ways of New York, accepts the invitation of Frank 
Devereaux, her employer’s son, to dine with him at a 
restaurant which, it transpires, is being watched by 
the police. While they are there the place is raided 
and a flashlight photo taken of the trapped couple. 
They are arrested and jump their bail between acts. 
Five years later Anne is married to “Lafe” Regan, 
a widower with an attractive daughter of 18. Frank 
Devereaux again appears on the scene, being this time 
in pursuit of Anne’s step-daughter. Hearing the girl 
is in danger Anne goes to Devereaux’s rooms to save 
her. While she is there her husband is announced. 
He has come to chastise Devereaux for having de- 
ceived the wife of a friend. The men scuffle and 
Devereaux is killed. Regan, placing the gun in the 
dead man’s hand, hangs a sign on the door reading 
“Do Not Disturb Me,” and leaves, locking the door 
on the outside and unknowingly locking his wife in 
the room with the dead man. The police come, Mrs. 
Regan is arrested and exposure seems imminent, when, 
by a lucky melodramatic twist, she is saved and for- 
given. 
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“ FORBIDDEN ” 


A romantic play in three acts by Dorothy Donnelly, 
produced by George Mooser, at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House, New York, De- 
cember 20, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Brigadier General Slocum....... William K Harcourt 
Major Richard: Plint-ser sci. eis ait « George Connor 
Major Alexander Osgood..........0++. Ben Taggart 
Captain Tottenham Knowles......... John Rutherford 


Captain William Bryant (‘‘ Snappy ”’).John McKenna 
First Lieut. John Booth Lawrence (‘‘ Boots”’).... 
Richard Barbee 


first Lieut. Edwin Bricet.....s.....+. Henry George 
Second Lieut. Luke O’Keefe........... Nolan Leary 
Second Lieut. Vincent Moretti......... Walter Abell 
Privdtewlsaace LEVYso2e cso on denne Harry Shutan 
Peivare. Darwin Bone. sine ssl wisis <nnein'e Harold Salter 
Phumbold ts Weather. '.itrcre so 'sis ois: ofa ters Velo se Joseph Dunn 
AaACOR GOON Eclers aie stoi ¢cteig sree Siete « cites David Proctor 
Count Robert von Eckdorf........... William Bailey 
BC tied OCH WATEZ s « crons wisie ais tis. ciete Glee sieieie ota John Burkell 
FECA OP Cad Ba Gites AABN Be Oe Ee SEO RICIAG Arden Page 
USEC Sir. Bet See OR ater rire bie Herman Gerold 


Countess Hildegarde Schoenweg von de Verde.. 
Martha Hedman 


Countess Ermintrude.............. Claire Mersereau 
Wamntesss Walda -icteclete re isrsrerw ove Georgia Lucile Mooser 
Carmen oP lanagatins sastshicce « siesoie cls sve Hermine Shone 
APCD ENBN, saslalecas ois siya e aks: actrees Mae Annette Westbay 


Act I.— The ‘Entry of the American Troops into 
the Coblenz Bridgehead. Act II and Act III.— Same 
Location. The action of the play takes place in the 
hall of the Schloss von der Verde, about thirty miles 
from Coblenz. 


During the early days of the Allies’ occupation of 
the German Rhineland, following the signing of the 
armistice, First Lieut. John Booth Lawrence finds 
himself billeted with a group of fellow officers in the 
Coblenz home of the Countess Hildegarde Schoenweg 
von der Verde, one of the most attractive of our late 
enemies. The lieutenant falls in love with the countess 
and she with him. They plan to marry, but are sep- 
arated in the end, it may be for months and it may 
be forever, by Hildegarde’s discovery that Lawrence 
is the very man who had shot her brother, a German 
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sniper, during the war, to revenge the sniper’s killing 
of the general’s son and his (Lawrence’s) best pal. 


‘ONTGEHT: LODGING? 


A drama in four acts by Maxim Gorki, produced by 
Arthur Hopkins, at the Plymouth Theatre, 
New York, December 22, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Michael Ivanov Kostiliov...... William E. Hallman 
Vassilisa Karpovna, his wife........... Gilda Varesi 
SNE VS CERN Baio tion OO SOL FOR IG. OOO oan Eva McDonald 
Med vaaGevincrerotersievevsioiersvsaielel ster eters ati Charles Kennedy 
Waska iP epelisics ciarcrscteltte ws ec oisteisjsielsscietere Alan Dinehart 
Kilestch pAndray. Nitrichin cn... ccetste te Hans Robert 
Wonarssesisiee cls «i Astley ears loreicte ete aleeie cis Rosalind Ivan 
BUDO Vanesa sree ite ciety cioteistelatstersjavers ees iert ore Cecil Yapp 
Reyashiiiak ae sass osc eieealecwn cece. Lillian Kingsbury 
INE RSEM 5 Gontcde Hota ardidot oot doo at Omen Pauline Lord 
DS ALITY Se scavelaseseroielvsoctce! posneier eres s ererets Edward G. Robinson 
ACCOR astialctorsrcieitlsro oie seers risterecstters ete peieie Edwin Nicander 
BATON Ie tote loiaias clot stars atte oie eronetereiste/Oe iets Cecil Clovelly 
i ukcar et ytints ic ethane eislave iofetotsvere ohsienetemiens W. H. Thompson 
Aloyslikal Feisusslevel clave etereuelo trerereleats tects E. J. Ballantine 
ICSIV Ol SLOD ctor mraaree sete cteler store lenient Louis Alter 
EL ALCAL Me ct loheini ser Ba eiotsiace ofc sha Alexis M. Polianov 


A series of detached but arresting incidents in the 
lives of Russia’s submerged poor. 


HE PAMOUS MRSSFAIR@ 


A play in four acts by James Forbes, produced by 
A. L. Erlanger, at Henry Miller’s Theatre, 
New York, December 22, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Sylvia Painaola slae steals eieisisleieieie tteleite Margalo Gillmore 
Alan ei hairs... yeccemisastnak treet ete Jack Devereaux 
NOFA feck ces Hs oie piel» (sie ereleleye ete ele ieietotetetaien ets Betty Hall 
iB PDudley (Gillette ccin sreieisaselere silent: Robert Strange 
Angelica Brice...... aalsteyereocitketoteie Virginia Hammond 
Nancy WRairiteerersieiaiaietsisiniovls sieves tretterisys Blanche Bates 
edirey: MP aitis..ccivisiels as atelete ot are Henry Miller 
MrsssNorman) Wyntie.....ccessemonseee Dallas Tyler 
Mra Mellett: Brownls.csettecieee .....Marian Lord 


Mrs; Stuarts Perrin. ans ng eeeees .»-+Maude Allen 
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Mrsvedvesiie: (Gonverse isin. \sisiele.s!s.0.siele<< Alice Baxter 
Wire Galbertes Wellawe nine acess: Florence Williams 
Bevay. (Gibbs: oc sudstectese.cislavtiarercte ss Kathleen Comegys 


Acts I and II.— The Fair Home on Long Island. 
Acts III and IV.— The Fair Apartment in a New 
York Hotel. 


See page 65. 


“THE WHIRLWIND ” 


A melodrama by George C. Hazelton and Ritter 
Brown, produced by John Cort, at the Stand- 
ard Theatre, New York, December 










23, I9I9. 
Cast of characters — 
atatae ERATASOM sictciava 0 <1. s) 0 o/eieiere oat srareve Jacob Kingsberry 
FRO Stal am vate.» cislaastataieiavsintelols eveier aie rovevere Marguerite Risser 
Batic os SAAT OZ oi ayarcicleseralel sy alndsholeucsaterseiekes Helen Tracy 
Paging WAmtOnIO sas ais cic ain gis e.cieieieieeaieie Frank Andrews 
Whyieks Wanikcton oy «occ t-te < clolerciete sco rate sis John C. King 
Don Kelipe: Ramirez. s.0oi0i61seiej0is0s dees John Davidson 
GUridtita eee cite ce aco en Mme, Mimi Aguglia 
Captaris) PoreStists:e7 ove, olen wisueisisic scels sue Orrin Johnson 
ae tele tewrerg Oona ara cialah al erect accents Chief Manabozho 
Bessie | Vane “ASHtON |) oie sieusisyawiels sucre Vivienne Osborne 
ists ReGYesaano cotionopcoucnonnageno das Rose Coghlan 
Cote Vian wAshtow.cyaetcmiarste est cieleen als Oswald Yorke 
Blanche Lennox... .i-0 00.6 Arcee Paula Shay 
Bob) Carltots..cnsiosee ...Joseph Sweeney 
Hint e Blake M6 cise ivieisiatersle -John Harrington 
Hae eroveterece. ....Jessie Villars 


Mariquita ... ..Miriam Batista 
White Cloud. -Dan Red Eagle 
OUCHG Asa sjciste cisinis isle lelaleve (it oiaietdisieigiets’e.s Hank Durnell 
EE Let itocs's sictet sal ave ial « stoi pisial ais’ sloleleisnaete.c\s Virginia Russell 


Chiquita, a Mexican Indian maid, loves and is loved 
by a brave American army officer. His high-toned 
eastern family, however, discovering the situation while 
touring Mexico, seek to break up the affair. Chiquita, 
convinced that she should not marry the American, is 
about to call everything off and marry a villain whom 
she had, under threats, promised to accompany to the 
altar. She keeps her word, and goes as far as the 
altar, but there she spurns the villain and turns finally 
to the American. 
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“ CARNIVAL” 


A drama in three acts, translated from the Italian of 
Mr. Pordes-Milo’s play by H. C. M. Hardinge and 
Matheson Lang, produced at the 44th Street 
Theatre, New York, by Tearle, MacLeod 
and Ephraim, December 24, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Si RHODE SECTION cee siatoier aca aeteus nial ace epee ote Godfrey Tearle 
Simonetta” sc7isverve.svalers etegace sveaisfeere-eceteelare Margot Kelly 
NiO Meee dicta ee cis slgsieecnclsiateweve Severe alate Bobby Clark 
elton Di Gesaritod.. creccss ato iaie ioe Schuyler Ladd 
Ottavia, Baroness Della Torre........... Olive Oliver - 
Ettore, Baron Della Torre......... Horace Pollack 
Andrea, Cotint Scipione. oi. s..0-. 6s = A. E. Anson 
Carmi aes etirayare oiehe ashe setclelartie eile eters Harry Barfoot 
GiTtatS Epp ehaeey scesce stole iste bic tatelteseralavoneye rorya eas Idamae Oderlin 
SD foro ysl es Paces AUC ARA ACT TALS POC ICTS Aion John P. Jendrek 
MROIMITAASSO Bh aters att ts vse Pome ratoteretorcn enews Basil West 
SAIC ROLE witserseete ca: held bie eonateteeeser dtetet eactaie Rupert Lumle 

Goligt a tieksste sto ous ctevsye pw aca ate arava etpren et hae Mary Carroll 
(GIAGE in caccricwet ara gon atio mona sence aint. Laura Alberta 
IN ela i raeiuty seers aie eieiets Oh thew tele, share ss eeiee Welba Lestina 
GrazZor tances tote acd hetel oh Shalig iene eran ena esis Joseph Lothian 
Ort er: EWN os acai csavaoal ohameelorstakel nus iataeemeene T. Whelan 
DOCHORER ci diceoe. Misia Ce a cee elertee ewe Edward Spalding 


Act I—A Room in the Steno Palace, on the 
Grand Canal. Act II].— The Same. Carnival Night. 
Act III,— The Alfieri Theatre. The Entire Action of 
the Play Takes Place in Venice During Carnival Time. 
Staged by Godfrey Tearle. 


During the celebration of the carnival in Venice 
Silvio Steno, leading actor of the Alfieri theater, is led 
to believe that he has cause to be jealous of his wife, 
who is also his leading woman. They are rehearsing 
“ Othello,” and the night of the performance Silvio, 
believing his suspicions have been confirmed, proceeds 
to strangle his Desdemona in earnest. She is rescued 
just in the nick of time to prove her innocence and 
save a tragedy. 
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MORRIS GEST MIDNIGHT WHIRL 


A revue in two parts, music by George Gershwin, 
lyrics by Budd de Sylva and John Henry Mears, 
produced by Morris Gest, at the Century 
Grove, New York, December 27, 1919. 


Principals engaged — 


Helen Shipman Bessie McCoy 
Bernard Granville Davis 
Annette Bade Bennet and Rich- 
ames Watts ards 
th Brothers — George, Margaret Morris 
Dick Gertrude Coates 


. Gladys Zelian 
Staged by Julian Mitchell 


“ANGEL FACE” 


A musical play in three acts, music by Victor Herbert, 
book by Harry B. Smith, lyrics by Robert B. 
Smith, musical numbers staged by Julian Al- 
fred, produced by George W. Lederer, at 
the Knickerbocker Theatre, New 
York, December 29, 19109. 


Cast of characters — 


MATA alc SAGER Seraiiaie alelsisia oie isvatete (2's ayets¢e08 John E. Young 
geste Cit Ola. > oles eiereia,e <oip Gmeeene Tyler Brooke 
Sandy SHAD ica Merata cites Pisis elise wisreuctater aie Richard Pyle 
Pitteh, Eaischile scree ccs’ .clvs ow vies ealee John Reinhard 
Rockwell \Gippsiaciw.sles 0160.6 sj0cice\s oes Howard Johnson 
PLOLEsSOr yar lOWesisis/oc = oa aie. ste <siosisie George Schiller 
tay MLADES atod wisinious.ciess otahctatet eid ese.oea' Bernard Thornton 
SIOOCI ee aiisisl duzicgehey ding: eiswelel wieieis ale biaieig weirs Jack Donahue 
LE SRE hy ex nig o GEO BA anid DAOC Onn to Goer Wm. Cameron 
Drs eZ enobaie W156 A via i61«, c1s18.decereies Edna Von Buelow 
ection a abIAr OnEOL OIC OOOO ons Marguerite Zender 
MES GOR ADIE EY ODUGAD Lad ems Abe Minerva Grey 
DEKE Palo aere OTOBEIe ho DOCTOR IA MOL e Mary Milburn 
MeN yeaa es acloraa aialeay deen sie’s oc Marguerite St. Clair 
IP GAElPitsetss oso deeislet hied@aisseieis 0 be Gertrude Wadelle 
Mir sicloa kanal) s ici fee alaisiatovareie, p\c4,¢ cis aiers Sarah McVicker 
Pespig Ely tie ssid selma civiaiss's ¢ ate yeie) «toler lsd Emilie Lea 

sedis atake torch slain, oe elle « colsy ays aus el aucteters May Thompson 


And Members of a Musical Comedy Company. 
Act. I.— Bachelor Apartment Shared by Arthur Grif- 
fin and Tom Larkins. Act II1—The Same. Act 
IlI.— The Hotel Lounge. Staged by George W. 
Lederer. 
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A typical musical farce plot founded on the alleged 
discovery of Dr. Serge Voronoff that the grafting of 
monkey glands onto the aged will restore the vim and 
vigor of youth. Prof. Barlow, an eccentric scientist, 
has discovered an elixir of life, which he carelessly 
leaves on the table in the first act. It is sampled by 
various comic members of the cast and they are there- 
upon supposed to become more comic, and decidedly 
more agile. 


YSMILIN’ THROUGH” 


A play in a prologue and three acts by Allan Langdon 
Martin, produced by the Selwyns, at the Broad- 
hurst Theatre, New York, December 
30, I9I9. 


Cast of characters — 
THE PROLOGUE 


Sarah's W,ayame) sore sieiisrcisveree chociacinie Lalive Brownell 
Mary Clatetcr ects seitte «sclauishele avers Elaine Inescort 
THE PLAY 
ohnm@arteretete<tid eieies tris nnterse lier Henry Stephenson 
Dr Owen Harding... .- cj oe clei Ethelbert D. Hales 
Pallentacds eters crete esi inre wierererseveisietetals Charlotte Granville 
Kathleen) Dungannon’)... csulee vies sl esiee Jane Cowl 
Willem Aumley/scpereicersverstclele atotelclersteteteteietees Philip Tong> 
Rennethy WayMecc'e cv arcisieinelaiele crererete eters Orme Caldara 
Weremiah 2 Waiyilel.s. tec s se o.e s\sciarcye olcinis Orme Caldara 
Moony cen mi Clarets ei sere isles cts clnioienerencretatentys Jane Cowl 


Prologue — Outside the Gate. Act I.— The Cateret 
Garden. 1914. Act. II.—The Same. Fifty Years 
Before. Act IlI—The Same. i919. Staged by 
Priestly Morrison. 

Kathleen Dungannon is in love with Kenneth 
Wayne, but her aging and stubborn uncle, John Car- 
taret, having taken an oath that no one of his line 
shall ever wed a Wayne, forbids their marriage. 
Pressed for an explanation of his seemingly unrea- 
sonable prejudice he begins the story of something 
that happened fifty years before. There is a “ flash- 
back” to the period in which Cartaret and one, Jere- 
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miah Wayne, were in love with Moonyeen Clare. She 
selected Cartaret, and Wayne, becoming wildly jealous 
and quite drunk, forced his way into the house the 
night of the wedding and, shooting at Cartaret, acci- 
dentally killed Moonyeen when she jumped in front 
of her lover. Remembering this Cartaret continues 
firm in his opposition to the modern romance until the 
spirits of Moonyeen Clare and Sarah Wayne, mother 
of Kenneth, get a message across from the other world, 
softening his stubborn heart. Then he dies and joins 
his spirit bride and the lovers are free to marry. 


ibe REEMA SIC 


A romantic melodrama in four acts by Matheson 
Lang, freely adapted from “‘Le Chevalier au 
Masque ” by Paul Armont and Jean Ma- 
noussi, produced by Lee Shubert, 
at the Booth Theater, New 
York, January 5, 


I9gig. 
Cast of characters — 
The Duc de Chateaubriand.............. Burr Caruth 
Armand, Comte de Trevieres....... Leo Ditrichstein 
The Marquis de Clamorgan......... Stephen Wright 
Monsieur de Morleves. i. ceccs sare: Alfred Shirley 
The Vicomte de Morsanne........ George H. Frenger 
The Baron de Vivonne......... L’Estrange Millman 
Ee ADDE sO TOCRATG's:(6'vciecis'sinis's cise iate Walter Howe 
LUG ENS SARA AROUND COR IDO DO cco one Eric Maxon 
SES IL eE Wao icy~ eax onto) sinivilel oe 'e-9 ys. s%evenemnis Brandon Tynan 
CAptay liaverticis sm: sere ete cvele.0lt aiataveteners Orlando Dal 
PAetben ant PIKOCHE’. fre a\<'a af s'eyelavs erst states Earle Mitchell 
Brigadier: we Mlaillar dis iter oiciele tal eretstotcte lsh vlace Clyde Veaux 
BP ACIeTE CALOD cas. ss)s ieee! e ots iste erelene Gustav Bowhan 
A Sergeant of the Toll-Gate........... M. A. Kelly 
AS Sergeant ot Police. .cs.c0 ses Robert A. Ranier 
(CEMBEVIN | hatin eee Ara Sane riders: Burnie McDavitt 
PS ESAT et Ateivejere efoilesevereuelal del vorehelsions ace William Nunn 
Keeper of the) Toll-Gates..c..ccce.: Eldie P. Wood 
irstenDaridyacisccc sascetaidee dane een Harold Seton 
Secunda Datscly trata sercererselne sineloaleteyaraiate Calvin Round 
Laurette de Chateaubriand......s0...++. Lily Cahill 
Valentine de Crisolles............... Ann MacDonald 
MadamemeA Tats, + avebieg, sleisieisielecee Margaret Sutherland 
Sap Mie melee LCC trai oske cistarstereicislad sree Boots Wooster 


CN PACHISE ORCI al ereeveieatteleys stele aletele oberere Josephine \Hamner 
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Constance Were tisteine sicl-tn a elelh oiitieidlel= liars Violet Rendel 
TREN Gi Foes ccaie salem sine stelelsiclete eitie: olerstetel oust tele Elsa Carroll 
Hussars, Gendarmes, Police Agents, Peasants, Etc. 
Act I.— Majolin’s Shop in Paris. Act I].— The Pre- 
fecture at Evreux. Act JIII—A Cellar Below 
Majolin’s Shop. Act IV.— Boudoir at the Villa 
Recamier at St. Cloud. Act V.— Toll-House at North 
Gate of Paris. Time— 1803. During the First Con- 

sulate of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The Comte de Trevieres, a dashing royalist in che 
during the early years of Napoleon’s ascendency, i 
the mysterious gentleman of the purple mask who ie 
been causing Fouchet’s police much trouble. During 
‘the working out of one of many plots to halt the man 
of destiny De Trevieres boldly challenges Fouchet’s 
men, helps abduct the prefect of Evreux from the pre- 
fecture itself, though it is completely surrounded by 
the soldiers of the republic, and later carries off suc- 
cessfully several other equally exciting coups, during 
one of which he rescues Laurette de Chateaubriand 
the heroine and later escapes with her, her family, and 
his confederates to England. 


THEACOUITIALY 


A Drama in Three Acts by Rita Weiman. Produced 
by Cohan and Harris at the Cohan and Harris 
Theater, New York, January 5, 1910 


Cast of characters — 
Battonig, Sch vel ciitsvateerciats shneises .»..Franklin Hall 
Nellietec. 2) mec bars ceases : :{Barbara Milton 
Madeline Winthrop. : 
Dr. Hammand... William Walcott 
-Ann Mason 


Edith (Craig.....< 
Joe Conway.... . William Harrigan 
Kenneth Winthrop ‘Edward H. Robins 

..Morgan Wallace 


Robert Armstrong.. : 
..Arthur V. Gibson 











Cl aihisa Sey evsielesscoher ee 


Mc Carthyransie cciisteys -Willard F. Barger 
PTB SLY ae). -s ais hksie elareselteroieyot, s (elacietee leit Edward Geer 
Wilson Wal. esis sinlers slersiectis ale ove alvisneueysretere John Rowan 
TLEGSES i .n.5 a cpsleeelere ste ieiobaer eel semere nce Harold Gwynn 
BBG rehire iovsvate site sa Staiora c pednausorreke eae: ahekeceererers Norman Lane 


Act I— Living Room. Act II.— Madeline’s Apart- 
ments. Act IJI.— Same as Act I. Evening of Same 
Day. The Scenes of the Play Occur at the Winthrop 
Home in an American City. Staged by Sam For- 
es 
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Kenneth Winthrop has been acquitted of the murder 
of his aged benefactor, a philanthropist with a kind 
heart and a lot of money. Joe Conway is a San Fran- 
cisco reporter detailed on the case, and one who is not 
satisfied with the verdict. Because the dead man 
was his friend Joe purposes to follow up the acquittal 
of Winthrop. Secreting himself in the Winthrop house 
he skillfully and patiently pieces together such bits of 
evidence as he is able to collect and finally extracts 
a confession from Winthrop that he:did, in fact, com- 
mit the murder. Rather than face the facts, Winthrop 
commits suicide and Mrs. Winthrop, his young widow, 
who has some time since lost all affection for her hus- 
band, promises that after a decent interval, she will 
listen to the proposal of the young reporter, in whom 
she has acquired a sympathetic interest during the 
course of the trial and the events that followed. 


“ALWAYS YOU” 


A musical comedy in two acts, book and lyrics by Oscar 
Hammerstein 2nd, music by Herbert P. Stothart. 
Produced by Arthur Hammerstein at the Cen- 
tral Theatre, New York, January 5, 1920 


Cast of characters — 


TD OUAETES! PUOTLATIC ats) o'aaleloleia(s oleiste (als ads siete Helen Ford 
Sates INAS taal scary cl ovcie aie acaala/avdl ans: 9/ ar ete Walter Scanlan 
An East Indian Peddlar.......... Edouard Ciannelli 
i Giltete HOMEAIME otis ole n'a. pier tars. ate eae odd Julia Kelety 
Charlies Wangbord « cisie sie case o'4's wratelaleais10 Russell Mack 
Miosrimoteney.) ONES sisi @ «3100's a/nale 0) sjeloiaielere Ralph Herz 
A Mysterious Conspirator............ Bernard Gorcey 
A heetey Shitrcrite hh SD OOO Ie OL On OI OLe Anna Seymour 
EPA OM AB rajaletsieiesras eieiaustOrbseers sues loc) ofale’s, ois Joseph Barton 
RO Wiaitr esis Oe aislviateiols sigs 3 titeiele.s Moiese Emily Russ 
LaBare) SB GUO AIS Orie OA TOLTOR Cortez and Peggy 


Prologue — Trouville, France, August, 1918. Act 
I.— The Grounds of a Hotel in Trouville, August, 
1919. Act II.— The Lounge of the Trouville Casino, 
Late Evening of the Same Day. 


Bruce Nash, when he was an A. E. F. captain in 
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France, assured Toinette Fontaine that she was in- 
deed the only girl for him and always would be. 
Then he returned to America and became engaged to 
his regular girl. Back in Trouville, however, he re- 
grets his action, and after a variety of lyrical and 
dramatic complications, he is able to shift again, and 
is again successful in convincing Toinette that it has 
always been she. This time she gets ready to marry 
him quick. 


THE TIGHT OR THE WORLDS 


A drama in three acts by Pierre Saisson (Guy Bolton 
and George C. Middleton). Produced at the 
Lyric Theatre by F. Ray Comstock and 
Morris Gest, New York, January 6, 

1920 


Cast of characters — 
Mary Rendel.. 


.-Percy Haswell 
Nathan anitescr 


-Fuller Mellish 







Rath We, DMoaxhin Meroe seile taser Jane Cooper 
The Three Wise Men: 

Bert mA damisicie tte sais wratacsietalaielevalene lathe Wright Kramer 

Jani Vian © Veen sa icins. saje ous oe se. eeree Fred Vogeding 

Asthute Be roOKsiae cisiericin aieteroeae it eee Leslie Palmer 
Anton “Rend el tieiciase so sterepsicrslelelsr alors Pedro de Cordoba 
SUNT OMe HOCK -carereye hate ears seers etal atanefereieieans Ralph Kellard 
HON as WINULZ. tsk stl teterelreoncairetechitentaks B. Wallis Clark 
PN CTUGS entacioteruerate tela suelel stares waleloratetetorsite Helen Chandler 
EBIIMOED Y Wievereis «.vitete a ichevey stetel niaie oheteyene te Charles Crumpton 
Pastor Satie ers). cic) tevsreteterel stoverotetoleloesteees Arnold Lucy 
Martins Gaster.crsretelshshfotehsieucl Mele tolcleletetare Ernest A. Elton 
Fates hea y te trey \alstelare alow ioisishetatonshereroneie tere Burke Clarke 
Preah ME aye O Aso wlehe Gsareraitehavohans tatigrereleteueeeehees Gerald Rogers 
Raymond "Hott.iilis cs 4500 se oe cele Arthur Fitzgerald 
Margot Shlaserictis sie uh oe sie esleem aires Philis Poyah 
Marna Ly ndiint sitcom cccwcmuslcabie shies Clara Joel 


Act I.— The Home of Anton Rendel. Act II.— 
Open Air Stage of the Passion Play Theatre, About 
Four Weeks Later. Act III.— Same as Act I. A 
Kew Days Later. The Scenes of the Play Are 
poe a small! Village in Switzerland Near the French 

order. 


Anton Rindel, a wood carver in a small village in 
Switzerland and a member of the amateur company 
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that periodically produces “The Passion Play,” is 
asked to give shelter to Marna Lynd, the village Mag- 
dalen, who has been betrayed by Simon Brock, and 
who returns to the village with Simon’s child. Simon, 
though he is Rindel’s best friend, denies his respon- 
sibility as the father of Marna’s child, thus throwing 
the burden of suspicion upon Rindel. The villagers, 
shocked by the scandal, take the role of Christus 
away from the wood carver and threaten to stone 
the sinning Marna from the village. A happy end- 
ing, however, is provided for this particular adaptation 
of the Biblical story. Simon relents and confesses, 
his wife forgives him, and Rindel is restored to favor 
as the Christus and the prospective husband of Marna. 


“NO MORE BLONDES ” 


A Farce in three acts by Otto Harbach. Produced 
by A. H. Woods at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, 
New York, January 7, 1920 


Cast of characters — 


WMictyea Wher elit. .\elsieleie: sisunisie/o o/e¥a oheyersvel nuaiele Muriel Hope 
Gee Seu Ear DOT eta aleleleie aiavsleleielolete tele ale sie Leo Donnelly 
Mallscent Mit owells.ic:c o10.0,0rsleiac 4ieis)s aete' oe Nancy Fair 
JACEey TEI IE AR adclonnomancaon omociose Ernest Truex 
Mirsam Sti DOs octave scaictels stele s Alice Belmore Cliffe 
PR aAaVeL Merete oie ova tase Sherpas @inieys.o) 8's Dallas Welford 
KSeetlen cape eicte vials) olslafoldiaielaleteielalevele! + os Elizabeth Gergely 
PEEL OW CLL d or ciate: sore losatsistanehs’ <isise\e Ap ietese!s Eileen Wilson 
Beattie EOS Ao 1c\s cicictieletelalniere sislatelviciers Frank Allworth 
Main dayatelig ccteistolesofefe\eisiae ein le osn.p lel sia/ais Edwin Walter 
ARICA MON El lama tveleisl voters! cle ows isiel shefoiaye Edward Douglas 
Madze) ISaliNdCrs a: .0 cle cows e ccrelns Yvonne Gouraud 


Act I.— Scene 1— AHarper’s Real Estate Office. 
Scene 2— Lounging Room on Third Floor of James 
Powell’s Home. Scene 3—The Same. The Next 
Morning. Act II.— Reception Room of the Same 
House. Act III.— The Same. Place— New York 
City. 


James Howells, an automobile salesman, comes from 
Cohoes, N. Y., to the big city bringing his fiancée, 
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Millicent, with him. It is James’ idea that they will 
be married on the trip, thus permitting him to com- 
bine business with pleasure. They are married, but 
the day of the wedding the young bridegroom, in 
the interest of his business, takes a blonde to lunch. 
This so angers the new Mrs. Howells that she is about 
to start back for Cohoes, when a mutual friend, think- 
ing to patch up the quarrel, induces her to stay over 
a day. That night the friend installs young Howells 
in a furnished apartment. The wife of the owner 
of the apartment returns unexpectedly and the follow- 
ing morning, when Mrs. Howells is sent to the apart- 
ment to meet and forgive her husband, she finds he 
has spent the night under the same roof with another 
woman and suspects the worst. Complications until 
11 P.M., followed by general explanations. 


SERIVOLITTIES Ol 1920 7 


A revue, in two acts and 21 scenes, music and lyrics by 
William B. Friedlander, additional songs by Harry 
Auracher and Tom Johnstone, scenes written 
by Wm. Anthony McGuire. Produced 
“by G. M. Anderson at the 44th Street 
Theatre, New York, Jan. 8, 


1920 

Principals engaged — 
Henry Lewis Doraldina 
Moss and Fry Colin Chase 
Frank Davis Fletcher Norton 
Delle Darnell Doris Lloyd 
Nellie and Sara Kouns Mabel Roberts 
Zeida Santley Victorine Voltaire 
Edward Gallagher Jeanne Voltaire 
Dolly Best Irene Delroy 
Marie Grenville Grace Lee 


Merle Hartwell Thelma Carlton 


. 
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THE PASSION FLOWER 


A drama in three acts by Jacinto Benavente, Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by John Garret Under- 
hill. Produced at the Greenwich Village 
Theatre, New York, Jan. 13, 1920 





LTE § aS a aadioevonn Hon mobo neebrec Nance O’Neil 
PICACIA pclolsl<)sreyeld alclalatsln'eels Riateterata wyenet ecetotats Edna Walton 
BIG H AP LSAbelis sycta Ciao ern iaret ew leteuarslieval cia sient Clara Bracey 
Diag to hacia eivciccncigs'ce sta hese es ¢ Gertrude Gustin 
parole | 2s Spe Semmes bids POE anes Alba Anchoriz 
Estacion ge etwrey oie sfeiele,ciatersiexvieceub sickens Helen Rapport 
LS Sen! Aon Sis Hand aoothinern aetna Aldeah Wise 
MSPS AT a aperaie orate lalate axe Vole iavetaiin tis tyke’ oteieee Ridler Davies 
HAtsaNA wee eas talcis ¢ ..-Mrs. Charles G. Craig 
TOE RY Wiiog. 6 .gOC a adie OO AAO Bic Charles Waldron 
(Bisa PU RISENE Occ ser cttisresstetolalolege fea rsvaia vei s\ors Robert Fisher 
PAUSE eects syle slarelscin sicisinis eis tain se Edwin Beryl 
ERCUES" On awe ate teievotalonerswevcyatels icis\cieseisislersievelere Harold Hartsell 
BeLi ave eaicile clelcloible eels sieleisiese ore stecate ss Charles Angelo 
INFOT DEE Cates feaiatere cic: aftel ote ouslos ater iP Harper Macaule 


Act I.— Living Room in Raimunda’s Home. Act II. 
—Entrance Hall to Raimunda’s Home. Act III.— 
Same as Act II. The Scenes of the Play Are Laid 
on the Outskirts of a Small Town in Spain. 


Raimunda is the second wife of Esteban. Acacia 
is her daughter by her first marriage. Acacia is to 
be married, but the night of her betrothal her lover 
is shot and killed. A former lover is suspected, but 
gradually the suspicion shifts to Esteban, whose love 
for his step-daughter has long been a subject of gossip, 
though strenuously denied by the two. In the crisis 
following the accusation this love flares forth. Rai- 
munda is bitterly jealous, but willing to forgive her 
husband. As she attempts to drag him away from 
Acacia, however, she is shot and killed. 


“THE POWER OF DARKNESS” 


A tragedy in four acts by Leo Tolstoi. Produced by 
The Theatre Guild at the Garrick Theatre, 
New York, Jan. 15, 1920 


Cast of characters : — 
AMNiSYA woes cee ssrressscrsccssccaes os eee Ida Rauh 
VANCOUNUIG, “oi oxeio eia\ereiels dy0 sig itis eiais leis Marjorie Vonnegut 
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Beterscndsmtstccceteeiye a atats icbeeic atte apekeds Henry Stillman 
Nan .. dice a Var eounl al traterat a hata Maud Brooks 













Nikita ...-Arthur Hohl 
Akim ere -Fred G. Mories 
Matryona ..-Helen Westley 


Marina -..Bertha Broad 


IMvEnichy. <histereelsrsyetersc -Erskine Sanford 
SIMON Weis otereresecetsvoters fale @leretoiers .. William Nelson 
Bride@@roOtn go. he <rteleaiaclsietewres olere oiehereieye Walter Geer 
Var eie c-svOais a etehetatadevetehersce a steelers ereievete Henry Travers 
First. Neighbour. cacctin o\aiel-\el!cloloietele okever ale Mary Blair 
Second WNeighbotr. <<; viseis)ccre s sisislel cles eerarsie Grace Ade 
Drivers See Sarr itlchs! leet fetter haiciatees Robert Donaldson 
Polices Officers. atsia actuate sists Clebstehete Richard Abbott 
BestivMian Migrate Malet aletsheiae elcid ee eine me Michael Carr 
Villages Bilder sttitok tasietatetets elle meolele clusters te Milton Pope 
Matchmaket ii. fsctes cileeicnaiaiece nace Noel Leslie 
inst Gielen ire sierens cle eidtguene sistelara, ceo Grace Knell 
WECONG MGiTlpenrie-ccyetea istered chaleh et slenscetel tel sere ary True 


Act I.— The Interior of Peter’s Hut. Act II.— 
The Same Hut. Act III.— The Interior of a Court- 
yard. Act IV.—In Front of a Barn. 


Nikita, the godless son of old Akim, himself a 
godly man, assists Anisya in the murder of her hus- 
band, and later marries the widow. Heedless of his 
good father’s advice he continues his descent into sin 
by abandoning his wife for the girl Akoulina, and 
later by strangling the child she bears him. 
fastens on sin,” shouts old Akim; “ when the claw is 


caught the bird is lost.” 


oS 


In the end Nikita confesses 


his sins and Akim is happy in his son’s regeneration, 
even though the officers of the law are waiting to lead 
him away. 


L LAE RUINED erie yer 


A comedy in two acts, by Frances Nordstrom. 


duced at The Playhouse, New York, 
January 19, 1920 


Cast of characters — 


Dorothy Mortinretcistcie ccc cle olelotens terete Leila Frost 
Datllis i Montimer Os Societies silo darire Richard Farrell 
Jack \Orrence sis eicit-s vic eieelerec> wheres win eles Freeman Wood 
aaU Sea mravaretotalsicee ls wis Va state niercvereroretoteerersteretets Helen Reimer 
BUX Vgc) Satsteteret ta Grauer wierenerecereunicreterevevare Thomas Donnelly 
SBI eS PUICOS Atte tke lone ls el oval aionstensie Cette John Miltern 


Mrs. Potts-Thoimpson.:.:..0% 011. 0 sisrels vibe Caroline Locke 


Pro- 
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Olive Gresham..... Rtofareisteleiole ete sists Carlotta Monterey 
PNA He COLLIE cfolei celle oe aie elaie Oo ole o ae Grace George 
IMaveneg Breslin cris -noa seioe cc ees woes May Hopkins 
SSONITAG cae wie s ets ajorsietalelstorela tence eistesste Marie Bryar 


Act I.— At the Mortimers. Act II.— At “ Bill’s.” 
Act III.— The Same Place — Long Island. Time — 
Spring. 


Ann Mortimer has been engaged to Bill Bruce so 
long she fears Bill has forgotten it. To refresh his 
memory, and also to bring him again to the thought 
of marrying her, she schemes to force him to “ com- 
promise” her. She will be found in his rooms at 
night, and to save her good name he will have to 
marry her. The scheme works, but not without many 
amusing interruptions, including one that leads the 
neighbors to believe that Ann really is a genuine village 


vamp. 


PIETRO 


A comedy drama in a prologue and three acts by 
Maud Skinner and Jules Eckert Goodman. 
Produced by Charles Frohman at the 
Criterion Theatre, New York, 
January 19, 1920 
7 
Cast of characters — 


IN THE PROLOGUE 








The Court Interpreter. .3. 0: See cr cess J. T. Chailee 
Sve ARE T TT Be Ancie Ben ROE OE Walter F. Scott 
EP OLAIISOT) secitesets his arable et eais4,s ...-Robert Smiley 
Keith Oliphant........ Balers Thurlow Bergen 
The Jail Matron... -Madalyn Kent 
The 2 Bam bing ssc e0\e'a's areisierg ++ ....-Elizabeth 
PISECO SAL DANO cis.cialorsiote sD wires eet sial aise als Otis Skinner 
IN THE PLAY 
(Petermbarpanietas( sis clcleeees tevacle arate pale Otis Skinner 


Lire dPeytomiarae sicialeierd ajo'a\eie/oe ...O, B. Clarence 
UREEE CAAMECEO Falte ia tol atoral o shater svekste 3d) hers’) oe Ruth Rose 
Keith Oliphant.. -Thurlow Bergen 
vee Oliphant, ais 









....Robert Ames 

CAs dr eee -William Bonelli 
Padre Michetti. : ..Clarence Bellair 
AES 6 CGR ARCO OEIC OD OOOO: George Harcourt 
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Miguel ..... Siatratetes Brelisnats ah itetestestnle .»-Joe Spurin 
PL SF ESA Hi wis arse cage Goleta ea he eral Niae te eos Mary Shaw 

Prologue —- The Ante-room of the Court House at 
West Durham, Pennsylvania. (Time — March, 1896.) 
Act I.— California. Terrace of the Barban- Peyton 
Estate, “‘ Casa Esperanza.’’ (May, 1914.) Act II.— 
The Sun Room at “Casa Esperanza.” Act III.— 
Same as Act I. Evening. 


Pietro Barbano, quarreling with his wife, Teresa, 
because she has abused their three-year-old bambina, 
suffers a momentary madness. When he recovers 
his wits his wife has disappeared and there are blood- 
stains all over the place. Pietro is tried for Teresa’s 
murder, but the bloodstains are proved to be those 
of his pet dog, and he is released. He takes his 
child, and eighteen years later is discovered in Cali- 
fornia, his name changed to Peter Barban. He is 
now a rich man and has brought his girl up to be- 
lieve that her mother was something of a saint and 
therefore desired in heaven. Teresa suddenly re- 
appears on the scene, and Barbano’s past threatens to 
spoil everything. A way to be rid of the mother is 
found, however, and the conclusion is sentimentally 
satisfying. , 


“MAMMA’S AFFAIR” 


A comedy in three acts by Rachel Barton Butler. 
Produced by Oliver Morosco at the Little 
Theatre, New York, Jan, 19, 1920 


Cast of characters — 


Tommy. FOGpPEr.. as sits ecisweisio se nadia eleterels Little Billy 
Henry.) Marchant. sic sre erdare ole ers etstaeis George LeGuere 
Eve Orrin ins fae os crsinete Dea sie.w wemele aes Ida St. Leon 
Mirsw) Marchanity o sro ces sles etele Katherine Kaelred 
Wires: @\Orriniasateidaleve tote avateleteriarersrate te ore Effie Shannon 
Drs Lents hans terest seen ete comaitte ee Robert Edeson 
Mrs Bundy-s och eit acts asea aston Amelia Bingham 


Act I.— cf The Willows,’ a Hotel in the Hills of 
Massachusetts. Act II.—A Private Sun Parlor on 
the Top Floor of ‘f The Willows.’’ Act III.— Living 
Room at Dr. Janson’s Home. Time— The Present. 


See page 215. 
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“BIG GAME” 


A drama in three acts by Willard Robertson and 
Kilbourn Gordon. Produced by Mrs. Henry 
B. Harris at the Fulton Theatre 
New York, January 20, 1920 


Cast of characters — 


dee Mea siricisinwe a icles tieiccie nee sieieaierts Charles Halton 
ESCO Ook icie'e a Scie cre oe els iuisieielo sic es icneiene William Morran 
Wel cht. viele clalciote isle cis creiricioc aaicisiers Reginald Barlow 
Batontaine: css. ciccscce coe eveiciive vei ae William Maxson 
Wy aisvien | satlibhasic ate ats wisiel are se sieters is tere at Pauline Lord 
Doartiys  Oisstline cies cict cin’ vieyeieterccererstererere Alan Dinehart 
poh 31, UG) SOB ceeron mono Deaononae Paul Dickey 
PZAT CME Me eran sciei eke ipa tee he meee J. A. Curtis 


Act I—The Snow. Act II.—Snowbound. Act 
Ili.— The Snow Lifts. The Action Takes Place in 
a Trapper’s Cabin Somewhere North of Quebec. 


Larry and Marie Smith, he an American, she a 
French Canadian, are adventuring north of Quebec. 
They had been fellow employes in a department store 
in the States. Marie, accused of theft, was held in 
jail; Larry stood by her, and when she was released 
they were married. In the woods Marie hopes her 
rather anemic young husband will grow well and 
strong. But the life, the food, the people of the 
north rather disgust Larry and Marie begins to doubt 
his courage. When John St. John, a fascinating 
ladies’ man, insults her she bids her husband avenge 
the insult by shooting St. John. Larry’s refusal to 
take a human life convinces Marie that he is a weak- 
ling, and she boldly agrees to run away with St. John. 
Before they can start, however, Larry’s courage re- 
turns and he plants three bullets in the person of 
the handsome villain. 
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eA. SS Ree CET VV LR 


A fantastic revue by Arthur Wimperis. Music by 
Herman Darewski. Produced by E. Ray 
Goetz at the Central Theatre, New 
York, January 27, 1920 


Cast of characters — 





Chase :Clewss:. Seuceauls + - Atctaera teeing 2" Hugh Cameron 
Ethel “Nutt tne sisirsiee cu eves saclsic cle stats Ruth Donnelly 
Pinkie? Smith geen ss clelesoieteone le elale slalore Virginia Watson 
GCuthbertorr terest oie viele evelsisreiteiaterern Stanley Harison 
‘Wolfie SWiafllesteims)sc <4 cisreisies «0:0 6:0 wiviere Sam Bernard 
IS WR Begs hoa oo can auodaAogom auc S Clifton Webb 
Gervaisediprieticta cenit title clacesteleleisieleteres Irene Bordoni 
Professor Pulbert cro. .cleicis wiemistecleselsie eieks Frank Mayne 
JAMiat GUtS epoie.cerstoueieiete cUalrierste eis tien eye Violet Starthmore 
Louis, Comte de Belamy Clifton Webb 
Ninon delisclositciim asjerrlerata ....Irene Bordoni 
Der Mamlvevsie sen gileisins ciectetsetreteietere Frank Mayne 
ENT Cole R iirtelaier slo's eletsieinietel areemrerieletsieretele Ruth Donnelly 
Cleopatraae lee ccsisctseiticlsiucistetcicieretietetcie ie Irene Bordoni 
Maric: An ton'yeiss erc.vte ste a vicicle viete etelsressrevsts Clifton Webb 


Wolfie Wafflestein, a manufacturer of pies, driven 
to desperation by Gervaise, his extravagant and flirta- 
tious wife, embraces the offer of a scientist to feed 
him pink pills that will turn time backward any sug- 
gested number of years. With the help of the pills 
Wolfie goes back through the ages searching for a 
loving, loyal and economical mate. He meets Ninon 
de L’Enclos, Cleopatra, Helen of Troy, and finally a 
primeval charmer — and satisfies himself that women 
are all alike and always have been. Then he flies back 
home, satisfied with the Gervaise he has married. 


“BEYOND THE HORIZON” 


An American tragedy in three acts by Eugene G. O’Neill 
Produced by John D. Williams at the Mo- 
rosco theater, New York, Feb. 2, 1920 

Cast of characters — 


Robert pe Mlay Oster. creetsters wreiers als tasieleter ate Richard Bennett 
INHATE Wi NLAT: Os aiaietels oveletele/sielelalslstetel sieteieie Robert Kelly 
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Ruth pAthkinas set, ca sees ncer adel velcrerspsiateiare’s Elsie Rizer 
Cankee Wick WScatbectaesertetice cicrcisin seers Sidney Macy 
Marcie iatetn iM ay ona mace loti stecete suet craievate Mary Jeffery 
Masmes Nay One ratte tetas siereistetelayalsie/eiere'e © Erville Alderson 
MEPS ATA Ss one) icttatelsfalevels «islets Louise Closser Hale 
Day aya cisttote re tyeteretatsrcitis.ticce eosin era's; sipimernce Elfin Finn 
BS Gra ilove icicle ce tuchel taker e haloes ortiotetecive ale George Hadden 
Dr?) Pawcett J: ois'saceu cine sidaaoace’s sais George Riddell 


, Act I.— Scene 1—The Road. Sunset of a Day 
in Spring. Scene 2— The Farm House. The Same 
Night. Act II.— Scene 1-— The Farm House. Noon 
of a Summer Day. Several Years Later. Scene 2 
— The Road. The Following Day. Act III.— The 
Farm House. Dawn of a Day in Late Fall. Five 
Years Later. Staged Under the Direction of Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, 


See page 30. 


fo) BE NIGH hy BOAT 2 


A musical comedy in three acts, founded on a farce by 
A. Bisson, libretto and lyrics by Anne Caldwell, 
music by Jerome Kern. Produced by Charles 
Dillingham at the Liberty Theatre, 

New York, February 2, 1920 


Cast of characters — 


IES GATO) OCDE DODO ODOROOACC DOr emo Marie Reagen 
PM ONVOEKHIA sr ololelolelelaistelolsloteis ole ‘eete teh Irving Carpenter 
AVE Faas WU AX ITTiiy s otete repel stave’ g-ofe o\ele'o.cts Wierlate te te’ cxallete Ada Lewis 
ESAT PALA We cova aio to late ade ole athe) 2 tofete (a lotaveiiate Louise Groody 
Mis apttazel © W Hite, si.(eretslatel char slelste stoteto tae Stella Hoban 
OER AIEM TOAES mise aitolelp olay sheia\cis\e/elece ap aioersts Hal Skelly 
Inspector Dempsey... .66.s00e+2-0-52 John Scannell 
ODM VibIte. fee ctetaig sis alale a aicied o asretes John E, Hazzard 
Captain Robert Whilte......--..+.. Ernest Torrence 
EDhe” Ste WALbee le tees sda ss pease s a0e's Hansford Wilson 
Doral det Costa's a\.\a\<s\slelelslelorerereis Lillian Kemble Cooper 
Rererlem Miss | AZZ acs. otelp oles le¥s oreie\ es ieince ee Isabel Falconer 
LEGG Se COO DAO AD AC MOCO SOOO ORD. COCO Arline Chase 
SS At ete eicvale ot shwnsiashrie cr cleteie: lekscovelaie minty e Meipie te Lois Leigh 
RATS tera areata Sc vBtata custotever hiatal clea olaeioretens, Bunny Wendell 
TARE AS BORO ei OCC DOU eer: rar Patricia Clarke 
Pag rae avepin 2 ahecare al opeiahote 2 eraigho ounyevayerera eas tors) s Lydia Scott 
PIGreuee ad Cm COSTA sine ielera clesisis eieizivis Wieneterons Betty Hale 
Mirae aC OStaal eiols ctsaielaicyele diel elt olayetel Mrs. John Findlay 


Act I.— At the White’s. Act Il.— The Night Boat. 
Act III.— At the De Costa’s. 


In order to enjoy an occasional week end holiday 
Bob White has convinced his wife and his mother-in- 
law that he is the captain of an Albany night boat. Be- 
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coming suspicious the mother-in-law directs an in- 
vestigation which brings Bob White’s relatives down 
upon him during one of his trips. He borrows the 
real captain’s uniform, but though it nearly covers it 
does not shield him for more than half an act. Ex- 
posure; explanations; finale. 


“MY GOLDEN GIRL” 


“A comedy with music, book and lyrics by Frederic 
Arnold Kummer, music by Victor Herbert. Pro- 
duced by Harry Wardell at the Nora Bayes 
Theatre, New York, Feb. 2, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Wilsone Sisrersveivicteletevcia sins s1¢,eiuce« ..--Robert O’Connor 
Blanchew. was. sok erase Rl aseievere sre ciebaneS Dorothy Tierney 
Kitty Mason........-....eeee00- Evelyn Cavanaugh 













...Richard Dore 
.. Victor Morley 
.-Marie Carroll 


Arthur patches 
Peggy Mitchell. 
Martin ©... 


Mr. Pullinger. . 
Helen Randolph. 
Howard Pope. 
Mrs. Nadsont Mitchell. 
Mr. Clarence Swan... ..Harold Vizard 
Mildred Ray....... - Victoria White 
L018 Booth nsisvew ww siaieis ste c/w ieie win Gels oinion Adele Boulais 

Act I,—Scene 1—Main Hall—the Mitchell’s 
Country Home on Long Island. Act II.— The 
Mitchell’s Private Bathing Beach. 


"Helen Bolton 
.George Trabert 
Edna May Oliver 


Arthur and Peggy Mitchell, having each discovered 
an affinity, agree to divorce each other. They send 
for their lawyers, and their soul-mates, and proceed 
about the matter in a perfectly dignified, musical 
comedy way. Before the evening is over the affinities 
have fallen in love with each other and the Mitchells 
have become happily reconciled. 
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“TRIMMED IN SCARLET” 


A comedy in four acts by William Hurlbut. Pro- 
duced at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, New 
York, February 2, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Merges hodd | 'C Mollie) towisles cr stoveswiare eis Peggie Payter 
INGE Waid onic .s silos aisle alerare partials siercane Luella Morey 
Mrs; Kipp CRuth)e.i.cees ces Mrs. Katharine Stewart 
Revere WayHE ss ob cleinialecists nicie ¢sremie c's Lumsden Hare 
Wally s eieLGess cilstsiserltictels SAR ASOBAS Elizabeth Bellairs 
Dayid) Ebbingtceaceessccse eas tae ss Sidney Blackmer 
Rouseniaid’s wicaice.ciet cee crease aren Gwendolyn Valentine 
Ascher. KANE ston Meise ses tiaitiace circ Albert Gran 
Cordelia, calling herself Mrs, Prudence............ 

Maxine Elliott 
Charles Knight...... ...Stanley Warmington 






MAING E We oe ele ches state che aloha ilar eee se Biron Eagan 
TACHA foros icin le cies’ cle aieieia etsi aisle ree Charles Hanna 
Benjamin Ebbing... .-Montague Ruthurford 
Wariert so acteie (> cine ofoiste ele orely a cine Gren’ Sylvia Newton 


Act I.—Molly Todd’s House. Act II.—David’s 
Apartment. Act III.—Cordelia’s Apartment. Act 
IV.— The Same Scene. The Next Morning. New 
York City. 


Cordelia Ebbing has left her husband, and their 
two-year-old son, David, after an unhappy marital 
experience. Having departed with another man she 
creates a scandal which she does not consider suf- 
ficiently important to deny. Returning to her home 
city twenty years later she finds that her son has also 
left the home of his male parent, and is being black- 
mailed by the editor of a scandal sheet who threatens 
to reprint the story of his mother’s past. To shield 
the son she promises to be kind to the man who holds 
David in his power, but in the end is saved that par- 
ticular humiliation, ‘wins the love of one who trusts her 
and is re-united with her boy. 
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“BREAKFAST IN BED” 


A farce in three acts by George Feydeau. Adapted 
for the American stage by Willard Mack and 
Howard Booth. Produced by A. H. Woods 
at the Eltinge Theatre, New York, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 
Raphael Batiesitsteteiicieieyelclenvieleierelstelensvelels Harry Hanlon 
MOL yie snctai syatais rst sole toietes, m ayepe so sieiepeces Tommy Meade 
Hugo Getsit...... ...Vincent Dennis 
Emily Duval Bates .-Florence Moore 
Benjamin Colby.... ...Will Deming 
Gloriana Gorgeous.. .-Clara Verdera 
Irene Anderson... .-Gladys Gilbert 








Wackai Matstone sae thot sterasvetsrafontal stein Leon Gordon 
General Koschnoduft \c:ic.<...+ assis cuss. C. Hooper Trask 
Seth (Catimoriagies saiies cto eelettereleeiemiaulse Fred Strong 
Pain Cem NICOLAS vis is stele aie sievehelersrerateree ete he Jules Epailly 
ING AZ Sata ats shotste cheisicrausrelsiataatetntersre oinnete etancts Anne Lorentz 
Gamera) Mana iiss. +o sictalelorete sl nan aterereinistes J. O. Hewitt 
Justice sof. the cP eaCeas ssiaie sissies eters > Waldo Whipple 
Cecily wes weinaeva cule aerate ose at tatctaretietere aoe Blanche Clark 
Police. OMGer-sawicis ctercl evence eo taronsee seareuevetene Wally Clark 


Act I.— Emily’s Apartment. Act II.— Jack Mar- 
ston’s Apartment. Act III.— Same as Act I. 


Emily Duval Bates, a moving picture actress, seek- 
ing to help out a friend who must have a wife in order 
to inherit a fortune, lets herself in for considerable 
trouble. During one adventure her companion ab- 
sorbs too much wine at a masquerade ball and she is 
obliged to accompany him to his apartment. Next 
morning she is discovered there by her fiance, having 
breakfast in bed. Explanations and a blanket pardon 
for the cast. 
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"RES AND SHE 


A domestic drama in three acts, by Rachel Crothers. 
Produced by Lee and J. J. Shubert at the 
Little Theatre, New York, 

Feb. 12, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Reith Me Kez sccc/efare aries siesta s.srolsney =i Fleming Ward 
Tori ter lOrG Asisicis wt ats elevere fe) Cieis eievers Cyril Keightley 
Ariz FP ertord stots /cto.s cievsielerele cis mvcista-siere Rachel Crothers 
Daisy Herfords..ct.<cee sce Margaret Vivian Johnson 
Wallicent O.Stiacesc ti cccctes wements esuzie Faire Binn:y 
Baa EINO CT OEl AU ome tle tere oie gare enc saveve-ciste ere ale Ethel Cozzens 
De REMINSCON sc c.-calelt ses cease eee ert Arthur Elliott 

MPS RY erat is eekca as ose olatorreile slaeertuhavers avd ate Frances Bryant 


Act I—Studio in the Herford House. Act II.— 
Living Room in the Herford House. Act III.— 
Same as Act II. New York— The Present Time. 
Staged by Rachel Crothers. 


For seventeen years Tom and Ann Herford have 
lived a happy married life. Although they are both 
artists they have been able to control and make the best 
of their respective artistic temperaments. They are 
equally devoted to their sixteen-year-old daughter, 
Millicent. A prize of $100,000 has been offered for 
the best design for a frieze. Tom Herford is to com- 
pete, but Ann does not think his submitted design does 
him justice. She tries to induce him to accept her 
idea. He refuses, but urges her also to enter the com- 
petition. She does—and wins. Her victory is a 
blow to her husband’s pride and threatens to create a 
domestic and artistic schism, which is avoided when 
Ann discovers that through her interest in the frieze 
competition she has neglected her daughter, who has 
come perilously near to eloping with an unworthy 
suitor. She decides that her first duty is to her child, 
gives up the prize which thus goes to the husband, and 
the family harmony is restored. 
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“ SHAVINGS ” 


A comedy in three acts from Joseph C. Lincoln’s novel, 
dramatized by Pauline Phelps and Marion Short. 
Produced by Henry W. Savage at the Knick- 
erbocker Theatre, New York, Feb. 

16, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 
J. Edward Winslow, ‘“ Shavings”..Harry Beresford 


Captain Sam Hunniwell............ James Bradbury 
Phiri eas mBabpittoms stele <c/slaistorotele = <i Charles Dow Clark 
Leander Babbitty)\.).)..00 0. cate o's ~ Douglas MacPherson 
Major Leonard Grover............. Mitchell Harris 
GharlesMP hal ipa savers ceieiole crercinre eictociereesete Saxon Kling 
Gabriel Bearseraiscic aie vielsiere io clsieiciaidiarete George Neville 
RGSCOEL HlOlwaysivie ts smieieclelieciet nals Dudley Clements 
RU Ch PATMIStro nl weareuierereiieia cele iehsiote ctelstate te Clara Moores 
‘Barbara Armstrong meveles chet eiekisretsieeisiciersis Lillian Roth 
Maudes Eiummiwelll. cs: cles aleeticicmricrare <i ete Vivian Tobin 
Mass Powdlessiccisleisisivonteinersicaie ecidieaie Eleanor Martin 


Act I.— Interior of Jed’s Windmill Shop. June. 
Act IIl.— Yard Between Jed’s Shop and Ruth’s 
Cottage. July. Act II].— Scene 1—The Shop. 
pr September. Scene 2— The Same. One Day 
ater. 


J. Edward Winslow, a Cape Cod bachelor, is nick- 
named “ Shavings ” because he makes a living whittl- 
ing toy windmills for the children. He takes little 
interest in life until a fascinating widow and her six- 
year-old daughter rent a cottage from him for the 
summer. The widow’s brother is employed in the vil- 
lage bank, is wrongfully accused of misappropriating 
funds, is defended by “ Shavings” and finally proved 
innocent. Then the widow marries an aviator and 
“Shavings” philosophically returns to his windmills. 
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s Le CAM -BURD 7 


A comedy in three acts by Rupert Hughes. Produced 
by Arthur Hopkins at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, 
New York, February 16, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Naat ttt Gloade-aistats clevelesteters cusielamis/s.erawis its John Drew 
MaMesh BLOATICY ss araicisieinie e uisveseccielsrecterststyy Arthur Barry 
FEOMd -NOESHAY <i scts crcibeites ath terse William Raymond 
Regi Marsan a, stis's cic ele luieicceis’tecere ate tare s Sidney Mason 
RoiaN | Abies s sinioie wlcree s cleslsisionien William Williams 
PPE ROTA beater Sata ved abies: sieralers nets soraisseteiciens Albert Reed 
WE SHPIIGT olaicle sieve cicce eVeie oa (slaverttsrnce ale Wilard Bowman 
ie som bay A CrOSD yc tmictsleisiersiettsleiyasie\sierel Janet Beecher 
Rorcatte Tippet. actus vemos ste eaisls certs Ruth Findlay 
Pantta CANSEVINE == <ciwete e's hice Nic chee a Pauline Armitage 


Act I— The Professor’s Vivarium. That After- 
noon. Act II.—The Hotel. That Evening. Act 
III.— The Same as Act I, That. Night. 


Martin Gloade, a famous scientist, missed his chance 
of marrying the young woman with whom he was in 
love because he ran away in search of a particular 
parasite. When he returned the girl had married an- 
other. Years later he meets her again. She is a 
widow with an attractive daughter whom she is having 
some difficulty in managing. The scientist, offering to 
help her, falls again in love with the widow and in the 
end his belated romance is crowned with success. 


* [rte *TRAGEDY.~OF NAN ” 


A tragedy in three acts by John Masefield. Produced 
by Walter Hast and Morris Rose at the 39th 
street theater, New York, Feb. 17, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 








GUT ABR ATTOtCCL 711415 ste sio.cleia/ aie srapeie seins Beatrice Noyes 
Wubnseeine Of terlarsicuciels'o 5 aleve lelelaca/sie.aiere are Annie Hughes 
WilGame bare ettet: ica. sicie0.c ole a a ole'e Harry Ashford 
Nan Hardwick.....5.<-. .Alexandra Carlisle 
Dick Guryil..... ..Philip Merivale 
Artie Pearce.. ...Frank Gregory 
Gafier” Pearceecc oslo sslsieiisiee sole c save John Harwood 


Tommy Arker.....-++.-- Shbed edna David Urquhart 
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Fiera Fe, crane! <b foretepaebenciaiavehele ore jetetets ab Sa veh ery ays Susan Given 
SUSa rr eeetere lakepokareliel he tote Ps foie painy onedavon ste is heroics Mabel Hicks 
The) Reve UW ra Dre wierd s e1-/aereforetess Walter Kingsford 
Captain mDixominies iernctslcis ters atte susie ctor Charles Francis 
Diner Constal eertetrevterc.c eke macro lo alelolateirin cee John Smith 
Marya. 2 ice atiniiatehe 2s tica/clsleis los cates eee Jean May 


Nan Hardwick, the daughter of a man hung for 
sheep stealing, is living with an aunt and uncle whose 
abuse of her is fiendish. Her love for Dick Gurvil, 
and his love for her, promises to take her away from 
her sordid surroundings, until the aunt, wanting Gur- 
vil to marry her own daughter, tells him of the incident 
of Nan’s father and his hanging. The lover can’t 
overlook that and deserts Nan, only to return when he 
hears the government purposes paying Nan a sum of 
money to recompense her for the loss of her father, 
whose innocence has been belatedly established. The 
distraught heroine, having poisoned her cousin, kills 
her false lover and throws herself into the sea. 


“THE WONDERFUL: THING * 


A comedy-drama in four acts by Mrs. Lillian Trimble 
Bradley, founded on a story by Forrest Halsey. 
Produced by George Broadhurst at The Play- 
house, New York, February 17, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Donald) *Maritierbyi. sr ewte oi e's ieivieteieeieteee Gordon Ash 
Eaurie <iManmerby scrcleicera cles sietcisielatoe tere Henry Duffey 
Captain. CAarset sins newness Bote Fred L. Tiden 
MPhoma si HOSdIick an, creteaerete cn theta erates ohare Edward Lester 
ABDACES in sveke idle eta S) cvs eieuea ls niePalateloleve. oie George Schaeffer 
Wabens? jects oraioietaisrelecestoins ster e sioiterete iets Philip Dunning 
Nacqueline™ Laurentiesss . sj encteeere Jeanne Eagels 
Mars Man tierby:c tcc sicina oeienteree ab aisle Olive Temple 
Mins pores dal Gorsrsisreitineleeine aimee Gladys Maud 
Angelica Manner wc. aieie se ctctectereumls Jane arbury 
Dirlcre: Mosdicks suns sive ee ee Eva Leonard Boyne 


Act I— A Room in the Home of the Mannerbys. 
Act II.— The Same as Act I. Act III.— The Same 
as. Act II, Act IV.—The New House. Near 
Brighton, England. Time— The Present. Staged 
by Mrs. Bradley. 
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Jacqueline Laurentie is an English girl reared in 
France. Her father was a seller of hams, and when 
she returns to England she is snubbed by the aristo- 
crats. Misunderstanding their attitude, and being 
deeply in love with one of them, Donald Mannerby, she 
practically proposes to him, and he, being much in need 
of funds to assist a bad brother, accepts. After they 
are married the family continues snippy, and Jacque- 
line is finally led to believe that her husband does not 
love her and only married her for her money. She 
leaves him, but in the end discovers her error and they 
are reunited. 


SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE? 


A drama in four acts by Arnold Bennett. Produced 
by Charles Frohman at the Morosco Theatre, 
New York, Feb. 23, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


(Mira aN GICE Sine a5 eos tete serie lave axe oiecers Augusta Haviland 
WCOUISaAs PD ENDOW... :« si1sjsiz 0 0)> vine onrvi0 + «efeia Bertha Kent 
SIA EMS Gierasiel aio stele aialsieiclels:2)s A. Romaine Callender 
Mara SLAC AAD, statorstetsialstatee) si areiaie se. sleve: sloreyehasts Jose Ruben 
atl Otis ee Clo c\em ctesie'eieie'a/sie'n. 6.0/8 stelsiisies Elsie Ferguson 
OCONV SI SALES), ia elers'se sieisiale s)e\e1s oe 5010) eels Peggy Harvey 
Epraverancis) Alcar, sss s.c ei eie sis.» J. Sebastian Smith 
RAS AT TS yale clot ane ee) cio ofs| nis (piei's a) auahory Maud Milton 
Misawa ls pemloviGls sigisicis sis .s\ein o> wivieis)o-rie%e2/0 Olive Oliver 
Pranks lspenloves.<cescn s.cicvis'e sicie Alexander Onslow 
Hmmeline.Patster..c.s oce0-se 0s cise es Katharine Brook 
Leopel 7s | Saal her Gomes oo oon OUneMee Renee de Monvil 
WeGHte tase tie Avisie i fa aihalersiacssio'scis.oue sel Denise Corday 
AEE AcbOLeE WAAC. eve: ccmtoyshareiay zis theteteyieustelsie Susan Given 


Act I.— Mrs. Joicey’s Sitting-room on the First 
Floor of Her House in the Five Towns. Act JIIl.— 
rawing-room of Carlotta’s Flat in Bloomsbury. 
Act III.— The Salon of a Furnished Flat in a Dubious 
Street of Paris. Act IV.— Drawing-room of Car- 
lotta’s Flat in Bloomsbury. Staged by Iden Payne. 


Carlotta of the Five Towns is fascinated by the 
celebrated pianist, Emilio Diaz. Meeting him at one 
of his recitals she accompanies him to his lodgings to 
talk art and listen to him play for her alone, and re- 
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mains the night. Next morning, horrified at the 
thought of what she has done, she runs home. For 
seven years Carlotta and Emilio hear nothing of each 
other. Then Carlotta, now a successful novelist in 
London, learns that Emilio is a failure and a drug ad- 
dict in Paris. She gives up her career, hunts him out 
and, though he tries to kill her, finally reclaims him. 
Her reward is his profoundest gratitude, his love, and 
his offer of honorable marriage, which she accepts. 


STHESLETTER-OF THEALAW? 


A drama in four acts, adapted from “La Robe 
Rouge” by Eugene Brieux. Produced by John 
D. Williams at the Criterion Theatre, New 
York, Feb. 23, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 
Madame. Vagret.........<.<0. 
Bertha... .»Leona Hogarth 
Vagret c .--.Russ Whytal 
Cataliena ..... .-Josephine Wehn 
Delorme™ Ss.,.ca0 ..Goldwin Patton 
Madame Bunerat ...-Maud Hosford 
La Bouzule... .-Clarence Derwent 
Bunerat) <7). .Charles N. Greene 


..-.Zefhe Tilbury 














Mouzon .-Lionel Barrymore 
Ardet aiscs. ---Charles Coghlan 
IBOnOle i ierercreletetrve se creas eels ie sieie wie ers James P. Hagen 
PAUItOT. slpemiaics ce tacsias els were wists ai te eet Wallace Jackson 
Mondotubleait itr scnie se sieare ahatncho Frank Kingdon 
Police, Sergeants quec sler-eres Sees Jacob Kingsberry 
POlGenatins eicresinclelece Uveete ais iciae aie Herbert Vance 
Bridetite sek cBotors leleretstaleteces ate sletateielcle L. R. Wolheim 
tCHEPATE) tits oc oasis te ie eee eae Charles White 
Man ebtaeen selais eacatawiteersleselts i arelnste ues Doris Rankin 
Etchepare’s Mother ccs cmucc cat ceeleetes Ada _ Boshell 
Attorney General of France......... Lionel Hogarth 


Act I.— Vagret’s Sitting Room. Mauleon, [rance. 
Act II.— Mouzon’s Office in the Courthouse. Act III. 
— Magistrate’s Office in the Courthouse. Act IV.— 
Same as Act II, 


Mouzon, a French magistrate, in an effort to swelll 
his record of acquittals with the hope of advancing 
his chances for promotion, attempts to brow-beat a 
French peasant into a confession of murder. Prosecu- 
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tion becomes persecution and the poor and friendless 
prisoner is denied justice that the ambition of his judge 
may be served. In the crucial scene of third-degree 
examination the wife of the accused turns on the magis- 
trate and berates him with tiggerish ferocity and later 
stabs him to his death by way of reprisal. The play 
is an adaptation of Brieux’ “La Robe Rouge.” 


“JANE CLEGG” 


A drama in three acts by St. John Ervine. Produced 
by The Theatre Guild at the Garrick Theatre, 
New York, February 23, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Maret Leg Arte ieistets niches iose-o ereserer a Margaret Wycherly 
Parse MCMC RO eri re e elelselsieie sia eleva etal sansa eve Helen Westley 
Sherine Clee Vs yas vi eirivie pliniessi6 stele miele Dudley Digges 
Nie RININTZIG GSP brs ce, -10slersicnaieYasterplew onic Henry Travers 
Ns eeIGETISO He civics ol bic'olele odie sie! ere.p hots Erskine Sanford 
Me TRTANC yeas ok S02 o's aiia.e elo aveipie ots alaraielorerere ot Jean Bailey 
UeeeiC eave Levees elles n'a laiieks atava\eialebere aise Russell Hewitt 


Act I.— The Sitting Room of the Cleggs House. 
Evening. Act II.—The Same. Two Days Later. 
Act Il].— The Same. The next Evening, 


See page 120. 


“ TICK-TACK-TOE ” 


A revue in two acts and eleven scenes written, staged 
and produced by Herman Timberg at the Princess 
theater, New York, Feb. 23, 1919 


Principals in the cast — 


Flo Lewis Billy Dreyer 
Jay Gould Pearl Eaton 
Herman Timberg George Mayo 
Dora Hilton Hattie Darling 


C. Leland Marsh J. Guilfoyle 
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“ GEORGE WASHINGTON ” 


A “ Ballad Play ” in a prologue and three acts by Percy 
Mackaye. Produced by Walter Hampden at the 
Lyric Theater, New York, Mar. 1, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Quilloguons s.r ~ terse eleiners © Segee ce George Marion 
ASD Eten MB OVete s cicte cise cette ie erate ters Fred J. Verdi 
Aci At tle au Gitlin steemereck cue te tetetsiovakeiorel ang Phyllis Loughton 
The (Comics Mask. s.r omg iosio = ieis at /siere Foie Albert Oswald 
Mhe— Dragic. Masks <<). iss «cic clehsiele James Whittaker 
The aerk heattieses tcc clslestars, satanctelete arene William Sauter 
Vie y dot eSenCe ma cis nists lene ecercualoterscereioveters J. Harry Irvine 
Lawrence Washington............-.. Frank Arundel 
MOT eiiatbaNtarcteroncbel dette siete seisieuciatel uy sire Allen Thomas 
Grane SHlasvoeootodoGad Sd acL Nellie Peck Saunders 
Captain Wan Bram). cis. iiielos ie Le Roi Operti 
Mary Washington........... Elsie Herndon Kearns 
George Washington..........--.-- Walter Hampden’ 
Spube dieibnebess Adu ooab onboopouoS Sodan Beth Martin 
PSNTie SPeatin gets ers eisieterss cies letsietets eiep Netta Sunderland 
Elizabeth = Dents cchiss a aaws-mlcieateiaiee Beatrice Maude 
(Efamiphteys Wari ht sl. sctateieielet~) aise ese= creer Ernest Rowan 
TN AEL ero ai see sibce dis cis SLO ei seal G. F. Hannam-Clark 
Colonel George Washington......... Walter Hampden 
Martha Washington, c..c.0<0s2e Beatrice Reinhardt 
Meader tofethe: Crowe siciete actos ters els ies Ernest Rowan 
IMylest s Cooper asic -1es1s: aistemarsuecivlews ae e William Sauter 
Alexander | Hamilton)... «cee > sts ce Gerald Hamer 
Packer Custis. uccthelswistese ora) s Syattepeeeteee Donald Fester 
OS ll yams enetarete cYaiere teria ets srcratel crete sictstereione Coulter Gaines 
Patricks El erinyencistean te sternite ieee Charles Webster 
Chaplain. Emersons... .s0-.0sc ees Jerome Colamor 
Colonel “Henry “Knoxdcen «ce oes stil Frank Arundel 
APS Bostome Girl &.iistavayetesicicwiaie teers sine Katherine Haden 
A Cambridge Girls. 2005 .casc sec cee Elizabeth Milburn 
AO Wit oindas SOLES ers.ctee eiiele | oepsteiaielere Bernard Merrick 
Leader of ““Johnnies’”........... W. Donald DuTilly 
Leader? of= < Jinnies,’ ie a. <e.oe ace Richard Abbott 
General Washington.............. Walter Hampden 








TURP pe aoroaoan Been ..-.Coulter Gaines 
Selectman... --Le Roi Operti 
Tom Paine.. -Maxwell Ryder 
Lieut. James Monroe. .. William Sauter 


PASI OCtOxN ractrn ie Jerome Colamor 
Marquis de Lafayette Paul Leyssae 
Bets ym lOSSsnierseeceiciee z Beatrice Maude 
Colomel\ Nicola; hive... naiescs erie etaroieeien Wm. Sauter 


Act I—Mt. Vernon, 1750, Act II.— New York, 
1775. Act III.— Valley Forge, 1778. 
A series of historic episodes concerning the life and 
times of “the man who made us,” showing Washing- 
ton first as the young surveyor of Mount Vernon, in- 
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terested principally in scientific farming, and carrying 
on through his marriage to the widow Custis; 
Alexander Hamilton’s defense of the Tory Cooper be- 
fore King’s (now Columbia) College in New York; 
Washington’s departure from Mount Vernon for the 
war; the lonely night spent on the shore of the Del- 
aware previous to the crossing at dawn; the arrival of 
Lafayette at Valley Forge; the victory of the Conti- 
nentals at Yorktown and the return of Washington to 
the farm. 


rie On LEN Os: 


A farce comedy in three acts by Victor Mapes and 
William Collier. Produced by Sam H. Harris at 
the George M. Cohan Theater, New York, 
March 1, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Beet Pavers orale: hessiacore, 9) siejelssereisitest= Donald Meek 
Rea OE MG MSOLC sores, « revs inieisyeheseyoveresa\e Helen Wolcott 
ease Pa LOT sieyaloia'nrs)s/s\eisiefelsieis cieisicns Calvin Thomas 
Al excmminaty Sattar a.<\sjaiaraiccoisietalecicistels’s Arthur Howard 
Ollze mi Gilford ca scctep sieves 2 sees, ovore acne olere Frederic Karr 
Peg Walt lax feactaerdicle)sayavoererelel of ois Frances Carson 
IMiea ee Madi ickKicicins Siatele Patele dais) scaveterale she Ann Andrews 
MP SCITTIB, We rast anata olsictoks chavs, seyandinta ecru Edwin Taylor 
Sam Harrington William Collier 
PANACE esis nes: ctcaghiaxs' hast oksi aides iatele sie a giekeyela aug Dorie Sawyer 
i Lite GRC aly Dy OAte or GOO OD. OOD TO STO a Claude Cooper 





Reggie Townsend.............. Howard Hull Gibson 
Act I.— Living Room in the Gilford Home. Act 
II.— The Same. Act III—A Hillside Clearing. 


Sam Harrington is in love with Peggy Fairfax. 
Peggy also loves horses and is much interested in a 
forthcoming steeplechase in which “ The Hottentot,” 
a swift, but vicious mount, is entered. Harrington, 
whose name is the same as that of a famous steeple- 
chase jockey, is mistaken for the rider, and so praised 
by Peggy for all the wonderful things she has heard 
about him, he is reluctant to admit that not only is he 
not the rider, but that he hates horses. To win the 
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girl he feels he must ride the Hottentot, even tho he 
perish. He works many schemes in an effort to have 
the horse withdrawn, but is finally forced to ride. He 
wins, finishing strong, seated just back of the animal’s 
ears, and Peggy capitulates. 


“LOOK WHO’S HERE” 


A musical farce, book by Frank Mandel; lyrics by 
Edward Paulson; music by Silvio Hein; extra 
lyrics by Cecil Lean. Produced by Spiegels, 
Inc, at the 44th St. theater, New York, 
March 2, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 
ames Saliric CTSin- sim.ciovo:¢ie olele/e'es\e.6 -Geo. R. Lynch 











pane Holmes... 
Carlos Del Monte.. 
Robert W. Holmes. 
Rocamond Purcell.. 


.«..Cecil. Lean 
..Cleo Mayfield 


Horace Bream... sere Bs Georgie Mack 
. Dorothy “Chase. scsccedsec seis .-Sylvia de Frankie 
Daniel {Ve (Ghasea cers srctesteysyelaystlencis John F. Morrissey 


Act I.— The Lobby of the Dreamer’s Inn, Catskill 
Mountains. Early Evening. Act II.—Scene 1— 
The Balcony Hallway. After Midnight. Scene 2— 
Interior of Holmes’ Room in the Hotel. 3 A. M. 
Scene 3—Same as Scene 1. Scene 4—-Same as 
Scene 2. : 


SOPH LEG: 


A satirical comedy in three acts by Philip Moeller. 
Produced by George C. Tyler at the Greenwich 
Village Theater, March 2, 1909 


Cast of characters — 


Marte ei Cruitmancivieraetsieuseisie etelers este certs Marjorie Hollis 
Mile. Abigalette Heinel............08. Daisy Vivian 
Sophie's yPhind Lackey: s\ecine «roils e/ereisiorsis Basil West 
Sophie’s Second Lackey............ Paul V. Atherton 
Sophie's; First “Lackey oe sachs cee oe aisle Sidney Toler 
The Abbe de Voisenon..........+0+- Oswald Yorke 
DOP NLewereraie ertlnue aren te cane are euorecchateieterstars tetees Emily Stevens 


Rosalie, Mevasseures fs isvevale ete so eee Jean Newcombe 
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Louis Leon Felicite de Brancas, Count de_ Lau- 


PEAS MALS Sil wo '< wiciciela)pieleleieie’<yaieieiea/e/s olel . BP. Heggie 
PVATMGSISIG Ractate'n tf Biaeietsisielalss stele te cies Claire Mersereau 
Christoph Willibald Ritter Von Gluck..,Hubert Wilke 
Morey el Argenteatts tec icitacee ctsismenie Adolf Link 
Captain Etienne Mars.......... Hubbard Kirkpatrick 
The Count de Seine RIDECOUD 3 areielercreas John Webster 

oldiers 


Act I.— Half-Past Seven, which Leaves Sophie in 
a Quandary. Act II.— Half-Past Nine, which Leaves 
Sophie in Danger. Act IIJ.— Half-Past Eleven, which 
Leave Sophie Almost Alone. The Scene is Sophie’s 
Little Drawing-Room Adjoining Her Boudoir in the 
House of the Austrian Ambassador in Paris. 


Sophie Arnould, a famous singer in Paris in the 
17th century, is madly in love with the Count de 
Lauraguais, a dreamy poet who has been imprisoned 
for having indicted certain uncomplimentary verses to 
the king. The night of his release Sophie is eagerly 
awaiting his coming. She is somewhat troubled, how- 
ever, because of a previous engagement she has made 
with the Austrian Ambassador, in payment for the 
influence that official has brought to bear in securing 
for her the leading role in a forthcoming production of 
Gluck’s “ Iphegenia.” She finally gets the ambassa- 
dor out of the way by forging an order for his arrest, 
and welcomes her poet with open arms. 


Sant TRAGEDY. OF RICHARD IIT? 


“As depicted by William Shakespeare.” Produced by 
Arthur Hopkins at the Plymouth Theater, New 
York, March 6, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Kongo tlenrys V ise ctsta.c eo slers i oot oye viele olvie Arthur Row 
Queen Margaret... 25 sess sccswoessicy Rosalind Ivan 
Edward, Prince of Wales......... Burford Hampden 
Dial Gin G64 PY OT Ks ard, vest adesojoicl lesa afeytiella\ Marshall Vincent 
Dichess of Notkie ds .1<0c.0csyes 4 ie ove Mrs. Thomas Wise 


Edward (Afterwards King Edward IV),............ 
Reginald Denny 

George (Afterwards Duke of Clarence),......... 
E. J. Ballantine 

Richard (Afterwards Duke of Gloucester and Rich- 
AD LL ete sia tarsieibin' ated) «/¥0ls's iol) ocalaliane John Barrymore 
SCE Wy ae Aimee retetelehel es ols ai0\t/axolonaielel oreisiehelesaxt 9 .Mary Hughes 
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Richard} ew€ sveaecussmevers te tctetecsrotenatseor tere Hele Cea 
" ois Bartlett 
Children of Clarence........... Felon Chawdler 
Bart lof “Warwicke see ssc. bles eee Walter Ringham 
Duke of "Buckingham\....5) Sisie.s ee eae Leslie Palmer 
Duke ‘of Norfolkt2ecmisc wen enter Robert Whitehouse 
Barlsot’ Derby'st uses ects ne coe George De Winter 
Lord: \bastings snc etc sevens ac sumo a ounieiets Lewis Sealy 
Cardinal /Botirchier!>s.....\5 01+ Montague Rutherford 
Earl of Westmoreland.........-. Robert Whitehouse 
DHord” /Clifford foyer cae arene sree Stanley Warmington 
Vord Rivers Se mtevacteice «ate eee William J. Keighley 
ord MGr yer tee celelare eereleiereinie ersten Denis Auburn 
Sir: James Pyfebles. sees aes ceiee John M. Troughton 
SirvRichard Rateltt ares seo eis Montague Rutherford 
Sir William. Catesby.. 09....6<<. Stanley Warmington 
Sir James eBlounte scam cee sciteesretatre Malcolm Barrett 
Sir William Brackenbury....... William J. Keighley 
The Lord Mayor of London......... Tsadore Marcil 
itsts Murderers). cle sisasste atereintotarns Tracy Barrow 
Second eMurderercvccssrisior oy-ivalieVeroreioe's ers Cecil Clovelly 
Richmond. ss qeisticrseste les sn cicite eles Raymond Bloomer 
Oueen Elizabeth. gets sas deface Evelyn Walsh Hall 
adyAnnes sess centers cine wis © oleripless eves Helen Robbins .- 


The familiar acting version with four scenes from 
“King Henry VI” added to clarify the preliminary 
action. 


“ZIEGRELD GIRLS OF-1020 7 


A new “g O’Clock Revue ” produced by Florenz Zieg- 
feld on the New Amsterdam Theater Roof, New 
York, March 8, 1920. 


Principals engaged — 


Allyn King Cameron Sisters 
John Price Jones Mary Hay 
Kathleen Martyn Thomas Handers 
Sybil Carmen Arthur Milliss 
Lillian Lorraine Princess Wha-Letka 
Vanda Hoff Prince Royle 
Fannie Brice Peggy Eleanore 


W. C. Fields 
“MUSK” 


A drama in three acts by Leonie de Souny. Produced 
by Dodge & Pogany at the Punch and Judy 
Theater, New York, March 13, 1920. 

Cast of characters — 


arg MALATSSO Mise ersteioretneiavslarerstor Chetan e Henry Mortimer 
Bilizabetla Wastes cvs iictetetate wove retotetaveretepere ioe, Blanche Yurka 


husband’s unfaithfulness. 
of killing him she kills herself. 
scent affected by the lady who lured the husband 
away, and also to the heavy, sickening odors of city 
life as compared with the clear, fresh air of the 
country. 
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OUOEMIC SS cictoie visi Seite s.s CORD Ce ONOnS Burnell Lunbec 
ERRORS Mes ooo ete creleiete ohUsicls, Siva oisve Sue Natalja Morley 
SVG CEGD LD crete aio etal ojs aharoie wisverwiciOale te hcctele steeee Leah Temple 
NaS yeas lun do. So sicterercto wcsie wie sinva eke Douglas Garden 
PEAREOIT CELE Wig ths in.’ aieriatie sieiaietaistale’ arexelsie Yvonne Garrick 
PAU RA TiS solaris creraiew aielers Wisie cre Sieve s Marguerite Rand 
ARIE OLY Sole eles 6% her elc es oepereiniceg 6 aiae ti erek Cecil Owen 
Brett Pp daye eal crevsrs- winteiviavs Oeig sieve, Wome Sei e.0 stage Scott Moore 
elestemed cca Gir iesientecinis cabana. 3 Olga Ziceva 


Act I.— Living Room in the Larsson Home. Act 
II.— Antoinette’s Boudoir. Act III.—The Same. 
One Year Later. A Suburb of a Scandinavian Com- 
mercial Centre. 


THE BEUE “MeAMES 


by Leta Vance Nicholson. 
H. Woods at the Shubert Theater, New 
York, March 15, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Wiotiave V AGEN itis ae ey ote cieieloleles'ste cis sess Ajan Dinehart 
UNO. duty oR BSE BEA CDC D Op Dana Otel dl Jack Gibson 
NU Cree VV ISUSEOT cra tofaherelolevsralerela cretetsialae Donald Gallaher 
Cicely maVeat tiltiie cis els et cycle pic's ecettars tretovete Helen Curry 
Pectme Add Oscar e cc ieselaialeiwiclay aid ats ecsicterac Kenneth Hill 
Clarissal A Geli alta teicl~'s <'s\elelettieie siete Thais Lawton 
Rett ORO Meroe epscalos el ates chenaxelelapcieiers sosesonenp's Theda Bara 
RH EAS ELAN ELA mtercmra ate ait aie yonens te snbicindelsye) Sens Earl House 
Nip came aCheGe eas aisle alas = iafevaisce sis eie Tessie Lawrence 
Pgs OLS Alls conde o/<jticiete pia ale's slanersisishs Harry Minturn 
Ay ele rm atta. ataire acate w/eleieiare ale isis. sie Certo lp lace Tom O’Hara 
Ate TS OTs Wet cio cf <.sis} aalleyyerclajovexé/eievcteiarehe Frank Hughes 
Imspectotiiky. at. ine sicls cis cielele acer sxe DeWitt C. Jennings 
SLOTS PML OY 55 oh oso) o)'61 yas sto lo) oF 0) a'(a)a)o\ei9) sie al g9 Henry Herbert 
IFS ANS ete shel ==) 55) 1 4 2 oye) heel wot sos chat edala Joseph Buckley 
MGTOCATIM Te claishs’aie ep ich ovtiaiciejvorusyelsjore cave! e¥e Martin Malloy 
VV ET E8 gy Sol a al ols 1c 10 shade lallayove la ata deieveyegeis alee Robert Lee 


TE TAV EMEA OO a ieatalatecata eis, oialer dle ale albis sieves 9:6 efol® Royal Stout 
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Elizabeth makes the best of a bad matrimonial bar- 
gain until she discovers indisputable evidence of her 
Then, disgustedly, in place 
The title refers to the 


A melodrama in four acts by George V. Hobart and 
John Willard, founded on a play of the same title 
Produced by A. 
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Act I.— The Laboratory in John Varnum’s House, 
on a Side Street of the Gramercy Park Section, New 
York City. Act II.— Ruth’s Boudoir. Act IITI.— 
Cherry Street, Near the Bowery and a Room in 
Quong Toy’s Home in Pell Street. Act IV.— The 

aboratory. 


Ruth Gordon is engaged to marry a young scientist 
who does not believe in God. He, too, can create life. 
Give him the still warm body of a dead person and, 
with the help of an electrical invention, he will restore 
it to life. Ruth, being a gentle soul, is distressed at 
this attitude on the part of her intended and hopes in 
time to save him. At the end of the first act she is 
struck dead by lightning. Her atheistic lover there- 
upon places her body on his machine, and brings her 
back to life. She is as she was before — except that 
her soul has fled heavenward. Thereafter she is a 
heartless vampire on the trail of all men. She leads 
several to destruction, acquires the cocaine and murder 
habits, and is a generally uncomfortable person to have 
around — until the scientist weakens and discovers he 
has been dreaming. He promptly promises to reform. 


mi A ae ipl BAH Se 


Poetic drama in four acts by Josephine Preston Pea- 
body. Produced by the Shakespeare Playhouse 
at the Fulton Theater, New York, March 















19, 1919. 
Cast of characters — 
ALIN sea D ET ane viatchescrar evel elie Aol vere aen enefarersugh eters A. E.. Anson 
Michael-the-Sword-Eater. -William Williams 
Cheat-the-Devil...... ...Joseph Allenton 
Jacobus .Reginald Barlow 
Relat ile. eve ..Elmer Buffham 
Peter R. Henry Handon 
Hans .. Forrest Woods 
Axel, ee Wi Je Claris 
Martin \.. ..-.Paul Hayes 
Old Claus. -Leigh Lovell 
Veronika .... ..-Olive Oliver 
Barbara ic civenii an -Mabel Taliaferro 
Old UWrsulavs.. = sss ences Elizabeth Patterson 


atisucstrets ete kcersciticcele athe siete eae +eeee.George Walcott 
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A poetic fantasy founded on the legend of the pied 


piper of Hamelin. 


WHAT SalN A. NAME?” 


A musical comedy in two parts, book and lyrics by John 


- Murray Anderson, in collaboration with Anna 
Wynne O’Ryan and Jack Yellen, music by 
Milton Ager. Produced by John Mur- 


ray Anderson, 
Elliott’s Theatre, 


at Maxine 


New York, 


March 19, 1920. 


Principals engaged — 
Phil White 
Herbert Williams 
Alice Hegeman 
Ed. E. Ford 
Charles Derickson 
Rosalind Fuller 
Allyn Kearns 
Mary Lane 
Rex Dantzler 
Sheila Courtney 
Thomas Morgan 


“MEDEA ” 


Ethel Sinclair 
Marie Gaspar 
we Burroughs 
eatrice Herford 
Honey Kay 
Vivian Connors 
Olin. Howland 
Lane McLeod 
Robert Manning 
John Alexander 
Thomas Morgan 


The Gilbert Murray translation from the Greek of 
Euritides. Produced by Maurice Browne at the 
Garrick Theatre, New York, March 22, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Neaxse tot; Med eas aiseisieyec.osiaie sisie 44 -.-.Janet Young 
Two children of Jason and Medea................ 
Dorian and Warner Anderson 


Attendant on the children 


Leader of the Chorus 


Chorus of Corinthian Women 
Margaret Fransioli, Marion 

McCrea, Leah-Marie Minard, 
WOGGEAM te nein aie spice ce malecasite 
Creon, ruler of Corinth 


Dorothy Cheston, 


ates athioacee Byron Foulger 
Ate oor iniore ie Miriam Kiper 


Pe i ee ee a ae ee ad 


Cornelia Ripley 


Ellen Van Volkenburg 
Vitals soccer Sorprants Gordon Burby 


Attendants on Creon..David Case and Irving Zechnoff 


Jason, chief of the Argonauts 
Aegeus, king of Athens 





Scare tetete’ ease Moroni Olsen 


.-Henry Stillman 


IAS NECSSEN GELS wiels Coes case nsiecaod wes Ralph Roeder 
The Scene represents an open space before Medea’s 


Palace in Corinth. The 
431, in Athens. 


Medea was first presented in 
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‘ THESHOLE IN THEaWALL & 


A drama in three acts by Fred Jackson. Produced by 
Alex. A. Aarons and George B. Seitz at the 
Punch and Judy Theatre, New 
York, March 26, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 





ABiyesbone Upavlons cp soc cI a Oat Ie Oe Oe Charles Halton 
Dea romeeclailas etelele cited: -slele a William Sampson 
Margaret © Wy.ons's icicle tea ss «eam sis Muriel Tindal 
Danny) Mackeavers ssjsiasie/sasie se ciswiecne Vernon Steele 
Gordont Grants ose ote hale eisteleiecieneiricts John Halliday 
Jean (Oliveren c-scicisle ne s)etete elsisatelsi=eeers Martha Hedman 
IN eHOlS Mois: cerovsiete oct travers exieletersie’s eieyers Robert Stevens 
Police.” Inspector. << 00s osec © elects Leighton Stark 
Mins tuivaMsay cysts sisi ieceine teste Cordelia MacDonald - 
Danald® Ramsayicnyere oho scene eee Walter Lewis 
Cora ““Whonrpson wes «on clelee cece ticle ctelterers Doris Moore 


Act I.— At Madam Mystera’s. Act II.— Office of 
the Inspector of Police. Scene 2— At Madam Mys- 
tera’s. Act III.— Office of the Inspector of Police. 
Staged by Ira Hards, 


Jean Oliver, while acting as Mrs. Ramsay’s com- 
panion, had the misfortune to attract the attention of 
the son of the house. To cure the young man’s infat- 
uation his mother falsely accused Jean of theft, had 
her arrested and later sent to Sing Sing. After serv- 
ing a two-year sentence Jean returns to the city de- 
termined to be revenged upon Mrs. Ramsay. Falling 
in with a gang of crooks, one of whom she had met 
in prison, she agrees to help them with their “ fake 
medium graft,” if they will help her with the abduc- 
tion of Mrs. Ramsay’s grandson. The bargain made, 
the child is stolen. In following various clews Gordon 
Grant, a young reporter-detective, comes upon Jean 
Oliver, recognizes her and helps expose her. But be- 
cause he loves her, he also saves her from arrest, proves 
her innocent of Mrs. Ramsay’s charge and asks her to 
marry him. 
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bl OULAT BOARD 


A play of the Seen and the Unseen in Three Acts by 
Crane Wilbur. Produced by A. H. Woods at 
the Bijou Theater, New York, 
March 29, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Iai s eet espe Neva ee inhersierteraisleleneiscets George Dannenborg 
Rschard -Annixters 0. <0 ois eon 2/60 sis) <0 Stewart E. Wilson 
Wantized VAn nixten ci..csls oc)attisiessje octer sys Regina Wallace 
RaAbty MAKE Tete o <.chelelele ects estes whisk e Ruth Hammond 
Base ye MC Cares ai siciatese) leis tei a: Vater sreretst ov Crane Wilbur 
INosaan (INCTII. Sire vise ere ors. esse spose seis istavels George Gaul 
Henry Annixter. William Ingersoll 
VEU eyant 63 tiers: an SG ODA GODOT On Oro moneers Edward Ellis 
Gabriel Mogador.. ...-Howard Lang 
SPARE SEE A ec slerelttolous: cies alevciel uke coarser ae John Wray 





Act I.— Library in Henry Annixter’s House. Act 
II.— A Room in Gabriel Mogador’s House. Act III. 
— Same as Act I. 

The action of the play takes place in a large manu- 
facturing town in the upper part of New York State. 
Staged by W. H. Gilmore. 


Gabriel Mogador is a spiritualistic medium who 
specializes in automatic writing. His uncanny skill 
so impresses Henry Annixter, a rich merchant, that 
Annixter relies on the advice he gets from his dead 
wife, via Mogador, implicitly. Because of this advice 
he is urging his daughter Winifred to marry his 
adopted son, Richard, and planning to leave Richard 
a goodly share of his fortune. Seeking a final word 
of confirmation of this arrangement from his wife’s 
spirit Annixter visits Mogador. During the writing 
of this message Mogador suddenly loses control of the 
situation. The message he is receiving is a real spirit 
message. It tells Annixter that Mogador is a charla- 
tan; that he had betrayed and deserted Mrs. Annixter, 
and that he is now scheming to come into possession of 
Annixter’s money through the boy, Richard. Annix- 
ter stabs the medium and hurries away. A moment 
later a friendly detective, investigating the case, notices 
the hand of the dead man move. Another message is 
coming through. It is a warning from the wife that 
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Annixter himself will be killed before aid can reach 
him. The detective hurries to the house and discovers 
the merchant has been shot through the heart while 
listening to a phonograph. Richard has attached an 
automatic revolver to the operating mechanism of the 
machine. The love story is carried by Winifred 
Annixter and Norman Kemp, who assists the detective. 


“MRS. JIMMIE THOMPSON ” 


‘A comedy by Norman S. Rose and Edith Ellis in three 
acts. Produced by Joseph Klaw at the Princess 
Theatre, New York, March 29, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


PYOTOER VA Del mlagcion lel ste: oraleielais wistesatere) erste Minna Phillips 
PEL A eerie lone tells, ofan vale alien istotel s\alollelerssclakste> Sara Enright 
COUESS LC Taric Uh Nirevay sielor erei's' piotauetenstenars eietc! ore Peggy Boland 
Hdgar Blodget. vars ic stars evi aeyinele Warren W. Krech 
Richarde | Borda cache stetoteie overeraipl arses arches Richard Taber 








Pilean or. WiaLrteticte ich icieistemicivielobe aaieierers Gladys Hurlbut 
Philip Bennett...... .-George L. Spaulding 
Remington Gilman.. ....-Gordon Johnstone 
Katherine Summer. ....Anita Rothe 
Mrs. Atwater....... ..Gertrude Perry 
Jamesi MER OM PSO. sec is1etevsiciereche Thomas A. Rolfe 
Rev. William Woolley.............-. John Clements 

Acts I and II.— Parlor at Mrs. Delmar’s Board- 
ing House. Act III.—Eleanor’s Room. Scene 2— 
The Parlor. Time— The Present. 


Eleanor Warren, discouraged with stenography, but 
hopeful of achieving matrimony, fails to attract men. 
One man in particular. She is advised by a wise 
little manicurist living in the same boarding house with 
her that young men are nowadays chiefly interested in 
married women, widows or divorcees. She thereupon 
conceives the idea of leaving the boarding house for 
two weeks and returning as a married woman, whose 
husband has been suddenly called to South America. 
The scheme works, and Eleanor soon is carrying on a 
violet flirtation with her favorite youth. There are 
complications, however, when she discovers the name 
she has selected, “ Mrs. Jimmie Thompson,” really be- 
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longs to another woman in the same boarding house 
who has concealed her secret marriage. When the 
real Mr. Jimmie Thompson arrives there is a farcial 
riot. Explanations made and engagements consum- 
mated. 


“ FLORADORA ” 


A musical play in two acts, book by Owen Hall, lyrics 
by E. Boyd Jones and Paul Rubens, music by 
Leslie Stuart. Produced by J. J. Shubert at 
the Century Theatre, New York, April 










5, 1920. 
Cast of characters — 
eT Met elays ctpre’acol= @ oicisieinjeyoieleie aie siepslel ais Marie Wells 
EE ERE. = 9 555 AGU oDAp OTD Np a0 bo ITN ao Perle Germonde 
PESO bop» Seen nor Tht Ae Oe eye ase Nace Bonville 
eatskod NDELEOEL otesoyeraie karo ialsyorersievoaaieievore Walter Woolf 
De Tk Pee era VA AAO A ei oe ch IOI Minor McLain 
Mbatie dale ts lesnaciaisic eit S./n's diatelelavatele ies George Ellison 
SN gilt. | = 5 PARI CQO AOE: Bre oOo nt an Lucius Metz 
NS erie eee ox refer atey Ns aig elevsisi ieielode: she ee ote Lewis Christy 
SOBEL. ore tee siete aieee aiel skoaieineieierenie stole Allen C, Jenkins 
Gre Marie spas alo ass) stone iekrae che tieics efavezsie's William Lillite 
Anthony Tweedlepunch.............. George Hassell 
Givqise Giltains. sede cnet omens neces John T. Murray 
IA TLOMYAOOG.. oe 5:00 /e-n'es a Gleysie Christie MacDonald 
Ae AANA Fathi lee sete id siais cise s.atectetae a Ge Margot Kelly 
Captain Arthur Donegal ...-Harry Fender 
CHATeS eee esate 6 cals ....Dama Sykes 


Bernice -Dorothy Leeds 
MUAH sits eine p aves 9 eiee o/e, aie eoboe ore ey ate ojetd a, hehe Fay Evelyn 
Lucille .. Beatrice Swanson 
Alice ..Marcella Swanson 
Daisy it. deste ath tar ove siovstere a everett Muriel Lodge 
Dolotes ters sattonicrss «ine ss be scien cclee Eleanor Painter 
UEGEIS <a ne tin aoa Ons OneAT A Isabelle Rodriguez 
EVAN GU A! seit: cere clatana ovale cist Ne eiets eners Muriel de Forest 


Act I.— The Island of Floradora. Act II.— The 
Garden at Abercoed Castle. Scene 2 — The Ball Room 
at Abercoed Castle. Staged by Lewis Morton. 
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“ED WYNN CARNIVAL” 


A two-act entertainment. Dialogue and songs by Ed 
Wynn. Presented under the business direction 
of B. C. Whitney at the New Amsterdam 
Theatre, New York, April 5, 1920. 


Principals engaged — 


Ted Roberts Ed. Wynn 
Frank Ridge The Meyakos 
Richie Ling Lillian Wood 
Lillian Durkin Fay West 
Herbert Russell Lillian Fitzgerald 
Henry Regal Marion Davies 
Simeon Moore Earl Benham 


“ THREE SHOWERS” 


A comedy with music, book by William Cary Duncan, 
lyrics and music by Creamer & Layton. Pro- 
duced by Mr. and Mrs. Coburn at the Harris 
Theatre, New York, Apr. 5, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 






Cols vlobm, sWhitess. <0 ase se ateiads .»»Walter Wilson 
SATin a MOD DER ys ara «i wastele otetorenrs es crete thet ratte Vera Rose 
Roberta Lee White (‘f Bob ”’ Anna Wheaton 
Ma Van VV ater ua loladoreralallsere a toletens: a cicieretes cnet mene Edna Morn 
Willie Mobberly .. Andrew J. Lawlor, Jr. 
Peter sPatznugiis sw + cctv ctu sromieeis ee Paul Frawley 


Hudson Gatling William Winter Jefferson 
*Rastus Redmond Reynolds (“Red ”)..Lynn Starling 


RILEY Ros Grogs saroueteie seetocare Serie (ora attne. cae ous petal eee Wilbur Cox 
Bruce vPaynearne ce ccceiee ee arenes Norman Jefferson 
“Worthless”? Akers.......... Cielete SAR cuore Wilbur Cox 


Act I.—‘ Longview,” Col. White's Farm, Act 
IIl.— Interior of Barn. Somewhere in Virginia. 


CASSIE: 


A musical comedy in three acts, book and lyrics by 
Catherine Chisholm Cushing, music by Hugo 
Felix. Produced by Lassie, Inc. at the Nora 
Bayes Theatre, New York, April 6, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Deady ener etccautycthG, ateleic ane cle’ siete re eroarereieaere Miriam Collins 
Mirsy  McNabi soc. ccicse esses else seals Louie Emery 
VViis cd oie atevetter re /onerele sfavekelcrekaueretetans oreisuene’s Colin O’Moore 
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Sandy ee ccna ekiswiacs.< isd pidajeisies hieletales Ralph Nairn 
Neann MacGrorotantscdeaascrcrast ele ccna. Alma Mara 
MMe Gre wor eck eeioamisr asta ere Series Percival Vivian 

LER PANU CAN « evaneyerete eieteiete vie tie ie svereisie Molly Pearson 
Batty Ee MacKay i cclesievests ois dinieleieteisiiere eis Tessa Kosta 
Lieut. The Hon. David Graham of the Coldstream 

CRORES GEG ah Solbpon oo sone oneco Roland Bottomley 
Bhilips Graysons osc see a eetine Carl Hyson 
Lady Gwendolyn Spencer-Hill...... Dorothy Dickson 
Hord, inglelarts. esses enemas David Glassford 
Ercem Gray sonetarecec mince crises oe Ada Sinclair 
PRODDEHIS) sich c ta cect raters Tete ae Robert Smythe 


Act I.— Juniper Green, on the Banks of the Waters 
of Leith. Act II— Lord Inglehart’s Town House in 
Berkley Square, London. Act III.— Juniper Green. 
Place — Scotland and London in the 60’s. Directed 
by Edward Royce. 


A musicalized version of “ Kitty MacKaye.” The 
heroine, having been brought up obscurely by poor 
people in Juniper Green, on the banks of the River 
Leith, is sent for by those who had abandoned her as 
a baby and taken up to London town. There she lives 
in luxury and falls in love with the son of the family, 
only to learn that she cannot marry him because he is 
her half brother. Back to Juniper Green and poverty 
she goes, broken hearted, later to learn that she is 
not the girl she was thought to be after all. The 
original baby had died and Kitty had been substituted, 
that her foster parents could go on collecting the allow- 
ance for her care. Thus she is able to marry her true 
love after all. 


“THE BONEHEAD” 


A satirical comedy in three acts by Frederic Arnold 
Kummer. Produced by Claude Beerbohn at 
the Fulton Theatre, New York, 
April 12, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


AIG, SShe SABE NO Gt Spe bOnDMOUTOOOe Vivienne Osborne 
Roper alnpbellcic std cievele'e sieleleis sie eh) « Edwin Nicander 
james GENES eretate severe sieivie aisle) oii: opa lanes Leonard Doyle 

ekty Canipbell’. s)-)-\sleci s slcloie's\oiecpisials Myrtle Tannehill 
Horace Frothingham...........---- Claude Beerbohm 
Clarence! Potts: |. ci «css os. .-...William St. James 
Mrs, Violet Bacon-Boyle...... aigtavaiacalate atte Nita Naldi 


Wie SemisGn CONAITC cu. /achatiouel siehstelahatsl a eveheck Beatrice Moreland 
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Ethelbert St. Claire... ++e++-John Daly Murphy 
Serge evinsky. oetyis lesa tieleleieleisielsieseesete ies Paton Gibbs 
Paul Popemoltliericn clei skied ales ee David M. Callis 

Acts I., II. and III.— The Studio Room of_ the 
Campbells’ Apartment in Greenwich Village, New 
York City. ‘Time— The Present. Staged by Frank 
McCormack, 


Robert Campbell’s wife has heard the call of the 
“free” Greenwich Village life. She surrounds her- 
self with a collection of village freaks. To cure her 
Robert pretends he, too, has received the great mes- 
sage. He becomes more freakish than any of them, 
and is particularly enthusiastic about acquiring a soul 
‘mate. Mrs. Campbell soon decides she had rather go 
back to Flatbush and the simple, normal life of the 
Brooklyn suburbs. 






“ MARTINQUE” 


A romance in three acts by Laurence Eyre. Produced 
by Walter Hast at the Eltinge Theatre, New 
York, April 26, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Dedetracskineccctince eee ais ejeretaieve cas) A eieaejers Elsa Roem 
Viouibets answered acecleiea one atelate iorarel nists chal sarees Liane Byron 

Sere yc elegeielalete ml ptreteiie, sie teuererea tis sane elsts Charles Kraus 
Rutz Quembor cats sere dais attire slomereomiee Arthur Hohl 
Marie-Clemence De Chauvalons........ Helen Blair 
Madame De Chauvalons......¥....+.- Ida Waterman 
Pere MBenédict a. naiecowine heiireeest Emmett Corrigan 
Stephane Seguineau.............+- Vincent Coleman 
Parl NV awelin'c ssi nere ctaaieters ice ictaee eee Fleming Ward 
Zabette De Chauvalons............ Josephine Victor 
INH TSS athece pcre tess corettuacelere tomate ohaiate Mary Laura Moore 
NZ Alise Wis <:cuseie't eis ee sluice sivielvieitieuiste eee Ie lm ytirtier 
Maximilien Bezarteretn ta si ’aisnie erotic: Frank Dawson 
Whe? Pastry Seller staiaveisterarssveleie stores exec Stewart Evans 
Cendrinet cues cle sate ona tearevaeas etetete Juliette Crosby 

YGRES Ae tec ose tle ie Date aise aeteinle candies ate Margaret Bird 
Pierre AGirOthesjs otis al elecoieie ser nartielethe ote iene Donald Coil 
WP abien. Warides.ds.cvss sloisitiere ciel exe rpauerars Edwin Hensley 
eG MlOUZe Metre strc hosinnsie merece eesti Marion Dyer 
DiORENESS Pe ietaccern care ecie aU eee nets Roy Hunt 
DRA TTAULS © sccarteratte aie aioe ciaainete Robert Heyworth 
Sisterhofo Mercy onesie newer tee Mercides Lee 


Act I.— Time — 1842. Gateway of the de Chauva- 
lons’ Residence in St. Pierre. Two Weeks Elapse. 
Act II.— Zabette’s House in the Quarter. Six 
Weeks Elapse. Act III.— The Court-yard of Stephane 
Seguineau’s House on the Outskirts of St. Pierre. 
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Zabette de Chauvalons, reared in a French convent, 
has been kept in ignorance of the facts of her birth. 
Following the death of her mother, the beautiful La 
Belle Carolie, Zabette pawns her jewels and goes in 
search of her father, who had but recently returned 
to his ancestral home in the French West Indies. Ar- 
rived in Martinique Zabette learns that her father also 
is dead, and that she has no legitimate standing in the 
De Chauvalons household. She is advised to find a 
place in the “ quarter,” with others of her class. She 
does so, but not until after she has met and charmed 
the handsome Stephanne Seguineau, who is being 
forced to marry the proud Marie de Chauvalons, her 
half sister, that there may be an heir for the De Chau- 
valons lands. The night of his wedding Stephanne 
runs away from Marie to be with Zabette, and some 
weeks later, though he dies as a result of wounds in- 
flicted by a jealous rival, he dies content because Za- 
bette is able to assure him the De Chauvalons lands 
will have an heir, while she, its mother, will seek con- 
solation at the nearby convent. 


“THE GIRL FROM HOME” 


A musicalized version of Richard Harding Davis farce, 
“The Dictator;” libretto and lyrics by Frank 
Craven; music by Silvio Hein. Produced by 
Charles B. Dillingham at the Globe 
theater, New York, May 3, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Brook Travers, alias ‘‘ Steve Hill”’..... Frank Craven 
Simpson, alias’ “‘ Jim “Dodd i 78st < asia Jed Prouty 
Giiarles thy 6 sn. orbs Faes\elaiocisrets Russell Mack 
Goll M obi 1s BOW sictescisicie1aierwieie sietauel? ate. John Parks 
Wig sete eee Oc aleiiast sate steisisiere wie t Charles Mitchell 
General Santos Campos.........++0+- William Burress 
Réy.) Arthur’ Bostick... 2. + 4cieve\sivs ieee Walter Coupe 
BY TOU te PVICEOES Ss diverrieiare clave.niel via pieiateaiaca’ Sam Burbank 
DDE ey ASE Zier revels voidinie.* pGipieseioleseln tel George E. Mack 
WME TAO her fous ciaiaiele) o,Alsin nt o/s spsiarolajete John Hendricks 
Senor Hoakumo.sc.eccscecveticneg ces Jose Vallhonrat 


Macy. Sheridan «. cin oss 00 so sissi9 00 0-4 Gladys Caldwell 
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Merciss Plone sa ctecaetsic evsiajevoterciowinicieiee Marion Sunshine 
Senora Juanita’ Argusllac. 00552 -c-cle saste Flora Zabelle 
Sister wi prtt sions a7 Metcterery eters sleletonetel titel le Virginia Shelby 
Sistér (Eléanots ce-sras eicie ssl shes siereye' st Eleanor Masters 
Sister’. Miairais snictacicteres! «ele otetereare terete Sophie Brenner 
Sister o Marieauias nce cols woe mieteten ae Marie Sewell 
Sister Isabelletsucisceis ciaraie 0 secs ticreleletsierets Edna Fenton 
Sister} Plel em) syoeita- csplave sisiere ets ove sietsre Kathryn Yates 
SistermiVianel ra stcrestelelsielcrer<sieisleicieie claret Janet Megrew 
Sister Clava- cn cite ae ae aes et eel so naa Clara Carroll 


Act I.— Deck of the Steamship Bolivar, Harbor 
of Porto Banos. Republic of San Manana, Central 
America. Act II.— The Exterior of the Hotel Del 
Prado, and Consulate of the United States at Porto 
Banos. Act III.— The Interior of the Consulate. 
Staged by R. H. Burnside. 


Brook Travers, running away to South America to 
escape arrest after he thinks he will be held for an 
assault upon a taxi-cab driver, plunges into a revolu- 
tion in the fictitious country of San Manana. Posing 
as the American consul, he becomes more and more in- 
volved until the only thing that saves him is a wireless 
call for help that reaches an American warship cruising 
in the vicinity. His efforts to convince Lucy Sheri- 
dan, an attractive ingenue he met on the boat, that he 
is worthy her abiding trust, in spite of appearances, 
provides the romance. 


HONEY ‘GIR? 


A musicalized version of Henry Blossom’s comedy 
“Checkers.” Book by Edward Clark, lyrics by 
Neville Fleeson, music by Albert von Tilzer. 
Produced by Sam H. Harris at the Cohan 
and Harris theater, New York, 


May 3, 1920. 
Cast of characters — 
Jude ed Martin's, sefes eae eee Siete soem Peter Lang 
Gy rita hires orc tare iorele aleve teaielove mreleterernareRbere Rene Riano 
Honora~ (Horney)! Parkersus ¢s101- «csienies' Edna Bates 
Teircy, Mlattin': 5 iiss susies rare © ernie Sesto miele Louise Meyers 
David (Checkers) Graham........... Lynne Overman 
Orvillewe BD hyaneaacr serelester erator Robert Armstrong 
Timothy, Chip)! ySiitley<hisn siecle oracle George McKay 
G Parle ts ici c svete cheveserover shel aietevetees Dodson Mitchell 
Sol Prankenstein:: <5.) sisic0% wpeccre-ee's William Mortimer 
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: FiNige el Sy Ware cteletvicsels viele « ee tetereverciateteys Edmund Elton 
Gharles “Hawkins. sce .0 ne once cscs s Mercer Templeton 
Marion Rasé.seccvesie se « ad ado nietenacete Cissie Sewell 
Wttiatn aSee TaVOMNS sicra/s orsvesereereici « clelelevess Charlie Yorkshire 
Baetherie Blakes cicjercie co sssisiccivie «else sls e/ececers Ottie Ardine 

CHARACTERS IN BLUE-BIRD NUMBER 
GoOd Mb airy coe a cite cecier sae cisisiciee Sidonie Espero 
ee Hanes. err iouiete ea aisle elaioveisisieous oaks Lucretia. Craig 
BisGs ssieeie ...Harriet Gustin 
Water ....Grace Elliott 
Light Catherine Wilson 
Night .. ...-Helen Trainer 
CBN DIEG DY Pov circsisieain iste atee aussie! o.skelen Cissie Sewell 
peal! MAREE aio Ah OR GOR aoe Mercer Templeton 


Act I,— Parkerstown, La. Act II—At New 
Orleans, La. Act III—G  W. Parker’s Home. 
Staged by Bert French and Sam Forrest. 


David (“Checkers”) Graham, trying to reform 
after years spent in following the races, drifts into 
the small Louisiana village of Parkerstown, and falls 
in love with Honora (Honey) Parker, the daughter of 
the village banker. The girl’s father insists David 
can not have his daughter until he can produce $25,000 
cash. The boy leaves Parkerstown in search of the 
$25,000, after promising ‘“‘ Honey” that whatever else 
he does he will not return to racing. A year later 
he is still drifting and out of funds. ‘“‘ Honey ” meets 
him at the races and suspects the worst, when Dave, 
in a last desperate effort to gather the $25,000, breaks 
his promise, pledges “ Honey’s” ring with a book- 
maker, and bets $1,000 on a horse named “ Honey 
Girl” at 25 to 1. He wins the money, returns to 
Parkerstown in time to save his future father-in-law’s 
bank from a threatened run and wins the girl. 


Y NOT-SO;, LONG AGO” 


A romantic comedy in three acts by Arthur Richman. 
Produced by Lee and J. J. Shubert at the Booth 
theater, New York, May 4, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Le GR ROLTS HitS gn dg ot Q lO BOmenOT nONtong, (Ogi John Gray 
Silvia pieasitcrsi tele olals sictenereysieechis-e' +! os Margaret Mosier 
EE? Ais Ris da AODa DIG EmaneoD bin cojtien Leatta Miller 
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Mste sy DOV.er tise a sie rerere sipteteranatelofete ..-Eva Le Gallienne 
Sam Robinson... ..-Thomas_ Mitchell 
Michael Dover. George H. Trader © 
Mrs. Ballard... ....Esther Lyon 
....Beth Martin 
-Mollie Adams 
.Mary Kennedy 
Billy Ballard. . Sidney Blackmer 
Rupert Plan chcleeuLne shi een .Gilbert Douglas 
Prologue— A Street in New York. Act I— The 
Ballards’, Act II—The_ Dovers’. Act III.— The 
Ballards’. Epilogue — A Street in New York. Time 
— The Early ’70’s. Staged by Edward Elsner. 

A romance of the ’70s in which Elsie Dover, the 
romantic daughter of a visionary inventor, “ pretends ” 
-that she is having a desperate love affair with “ Billy ” 
Ballard, the aristocratic son of the house in which she 
is employed as a seamstress. She tells all the neighbor 
girls about it. Word reaches her father through one 
of, -Elsie’s: jealous. beaux of: hér. “ affair’ with 
“ Billy; and the old gentleman takes steps to warn 
young “Billy” off. Thus is Elsie’s game of pretense 
exposed, but not until ‘“ Billy’ has decided that she 
is altogether a charming person and makes love to her 
in earnest. Thus her dream comes true in the last 


act. 









BELT Y BE GOODY 


A musical farce in three acts adapted from a French 
vaudeville by Scribe. Book and lyrics by Harry 
B. Smith; music by Hugo Reisenfeld. Pro- 
duced by Stewart and Morrison at the 
Casino Theater, New York, May 


4, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 
First Bridesmaid..... 
First Guest..... Rees 
Second Guest... 
Pawe- wpe ieee 
Somers Short. 
Philip Fuller. 


...---Grace Hallam 
.-Gladys Elliott 
-Louise Hersey 
.Frances Grant 
. Raymond Oswald 
S Worthington Romaine 










Magote thes. banat asewe me aim eres Jeannette Wilson 
Bere ak casei) 5) ia\crarshenale oer ara cielo ermine te Thy Daly 
Col. Ichabod Bigmeuecteds Sr Soe Eddie "Garvie 


Mrs sotankweather\.'.\5\0/s/s ie cle's 6 sinle Josie Intropodi 
LOLA REMICE she sis orere a cetnesteecitrare aires Irving Beebee 
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Amy Starkweather........ seeeseesGeorgia Hewitt 
ANT ISISD Yves tale Uelereasdis creserea see ey Frank Crumit 
Bebb, ieee sb houts is aralelaitre blerea a 50a Josephine Whittell 
i Martone WOVE sasicie che nse s sale 508 Vivienne Oakland 
Madame oO Poales.cdie sin tnroueaes a5 5% Lucille Manion 
Cad De Se SE eid Son aa cis oe nee a rane Raymond Oswald 
ETC VPA tale sine oo elo tetetee haces Bide s anes Peter Mott 


Act I.— Exterior Bon Ton Hotel, Lenox, Mass. Act 
II.— Living Room of Betty’s Apartment, New York 
City. Act III.— Exterior Betty’s Country Home, 
eer Gardens, Long Island. Staged by David Ben- 
ne 


Betty Lee, a flirtatious actress, discovers an old 
sweetheart in Lenox, Mass., the day of his wedding. 
He seeks to keep her from knowing he is to be mar- 
ried, by pretending to be only the best man. The de- 
ception would have worked very well if the real best 
man had not rented the actress’s New York apart- 
ment for the use of the bride and groom. There all 
parties meet, seek and dodge each other for two more 
acts. 


SAOr ry NIRV EY 


A farce comedy in three acts by Bide Dudley. Pro- 
duced by Theodore C. Deitrich at the Fulton 
Theater, New York, May 5, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


AREY (Cara Ae Galen Aer sano ce OPO OF Ad Edwin Walter 
PVR ees MePAGALS OTN ca a(n ace orece sets aysiete. + axecer areas Jane Wheatley 
Venom Garsoul. is piers oipi > as /r <tapeisiaistaroiiere Clay Carroll 
ice Sy BEN VieS Utes cicle eters ieisieie co gio) a3 1s) castelaae Roland Hogue 
Aunt Annabelle Carson.....622sces.08 Eva, Condon 
WT heme Stranger viesisisioy cle cle-< aistoidseite Spencer Charters 
entry. DOSWEllisn ot cies sic ixe tetris cin'olele Dallas Welford 
Pizziee O27 Malleyitite sic lvisceoa chats. Florence Carrette 


Acts I, II and III.— The Living-Room of the Carson 
Summer House at Long Beach. Staged by Tom Wise. 


A stranger, unmistakably under the influence of 
liquor, the eighteenth amendment notwithstanding, 
drifts into a Long Beach house and insists upon re- 
maining. The new butler suspects he may be the 
master he has never seen and attempts to hide him. 
The family, fearful lest the inebriated one be dis- 
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covered by a prohibitionist aunt, aids in keeping the 
stranger out of sight until deception is no longer of any 
use. Then it transpires that the stranger is the newly 
acquired husband of the prohibitionist aunt, and is 
indulging his last spree. 


“ FOOTLOOSE” 


A drama in three acts by Zoe Akins, adapted from 
“ For-get-me-not,” by Herman Merivale and F. 
C. Grove. Produced by George C. Tyler at 
the Greenwich Village Theater, New 
York, May 10, IgI9. 


Cast of characters — 


Prince PMiallecttist.. ict eieleleotela ela eiclole Robert Casadesus 
Alices Verney 2a..% stopriscleisosesese plo ol etd Elizabeth Risdon 
Rose dew Brissacsc\e/siciciciers «tisteswlorel ore Tallulah Bankhead 
Pietro Gc.g veas et ete eels ener een aes John Webster 
Barratomecis ct crctacieise te nie aicate cote emiererns QO. P. Heggie 
Sir Horace: Welbyz cman sicianae tl vials eee Norman Trevor 
Stephanie, Marquis de Mohrivart..... Emily Stevens 
Wady. “Phyllis “Nelsonen.. «teases cs sete Lillian Brennard 


Act I— The Late Afternoon of a Day in Early 
Spring. Act II.— The Next Afternoon. Act III.— 
After Dinner, That Evening. The Action of the Play 
Occurs in Mrs. Verney’s Apartment in a Palazzo in 
Rome. Staged by O, ba Heggie. 


Stephanie, Marquise de Mohrivart, socially de- 
classee, determined to enjoy six weeks of respectability, 
forces Alice Verney, head of an exclusive English 
family, to accept her as a guest. Her hold upon the 
Verneys is gained through her threat to prove that her 
son was under age when he married Alice’s sister, 
Rose. The marquise’s conspiracy is highly success- 
ful until there arises in her path one Barrato, a Cor- 
sican whom she had on one occasion ordered thrown 
out of her husband’s gambling parlor in Paris. The 
presence of Barrato so frightens Stephanie she is glad 
to scamper back to London and leave the Verneys in 
peace. 
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~KESPECT FOR RICHES “. 


A comedy in four acts by William Devereaux. Pro- 
duced at the Harris Theater, New York, 
May II, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Sir Robert Chesleigh............. William Devereux 
Sir tly “BLrainptonenceiees sie cicinie tate George Giddens 
Lowis® Hirsch’. <<)... Reich earetenilehis stcistscs Fred Tiden 
Mobnu GaICKers aicielsiais os slaleietsssiee syetale s Hamilton Christy 
SAG y? ELALIPLONe ie scale osias teres sleretre tse Julia Stuart 
Mrs Ken yoniiihcicmtsicit sa'eelene eis clas Alexandra Carlisle 
MM rasa WW AFTiNe tote cod cst ce cee ieee aeics Lucile Watson 
Clara Warrinston'ssiceeierr 0 ve Muriel Martin Harvey 
INEUMIED, so caice cle clewrelcle ore mialeesieie ane Florence Malone 
Pateidpe tae we wae ratte eee siete Nancy Lewis Waller 
AESTE SS Sealers reterel craleia soot Teleicveholcle s otastle oie vareiors Louis La Bey 
ip feta gd. Ooh Soa sion cla ues daclan occas Frank Bixby 


ped I_and Il1—Room in Sir Guy Brampton’s 
Country Home on the Thames. Act III.— Room in 
Crozier Inn Act IV.—Same as Act I. Morning. 
Time — The Present 


Mrs. Kenyon, supposedly a wealthy widow, knows 
that she is facing bankruptcy, and that the moment her 
real financial condition is made public the friends who 
have fawned upon her out of respect for her money 
will desert her. In order to help a brother who is in 
trouble, it is necessary that she should maintain her 
position until she can charm a rich youth into marriage. 
Her conspiracy is discovered by a_ philosophical 
bachelor who long has loved her, and though he is 
partly responsible for the exposure of her schemes he 
makes honorable and sentimental amends by marrying 
her himself. 


CALE SOULS DNV Ei 


A domestic drama in. three acts by Anne Crawford 
Flexner. Produced by John D. Williams at the 
Maxine Elliott’s Theater, New York, May 


12, 1920. 
Cast of characters — 
PANTS OTUMUELO ALI 5 sic ciate ibis wisi eves ese sinioieteraielyye Lola Fisher 
Peteuiet ren aes « eitietinle creleaia tne octvaraars Leland Chandler 
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OlivatLarkine sa deste stele cep ses eigre Anne Faystone 
Mian: beatae aie etre ese ises eleva bacyelead Sralsvetess Cyril Keightley 
Dr. Sandy Me Alister. aise deietlare aes Clifford Dempsey 
Bidward imo, dita sistas @erslenshers Walter Kingsford 
IN\OLANL 1 a.sh scat cnatelet state ler stenoses ore’ > ore) eater asta y Lola Fisher 
dl Mascotna Diy d gb alta tee ear MERE fear Or cea eag John Thorn 
Ra Pe iS ae AAI ea. & bape tata, b eermes Manabozho 


Act I.— Jim Heath’s Study. Act II.—The Nursery. 
All Souls’ Eve. Two Years Later. Scene 2— Jim 
Heath’s Study. Scene 3— The Nursery. Act III. 
— The Lanai of Jim’s Home on Mt. Tantalus Outside 
Honolulu. Place— Any Little Suburban Home. 
Time — Always. Staged Under the Direction of 
Homer Saint-Gaudens. 


Alison Heath, devoted to her husband and their in- 
_ fant son, is killed suddenly in an automobile accident. 
Norah, an Irish girl but recently landed in America, 
having wandered into the Heath home the day before 
the accident, is retained as the child’s nurse. A year 
later, on All Soul’s Eve, when, according to an Irish 
superstition, the souls of dead mothers return to the 
earth to see if their children are being well cared for, 
the soul of Alison Heath returns to find her baby 
dangerously ill with the croup and her husband a 
spiritless, drink-befuddled failure. She tries to get a 
spirit message across to them, but only the child 
recognizes her. This recognition, however, makes the 
“miracle” possible; the soul of the mother is then 
permitted to inhabit the body of Norah, the nurse, and 
remain on earth. Two years later the neighbors have 
remarked Norah’s likeness to the dead Mrs. Heath, 
but the reformed husband does not recognize it until 
the Irish girl threatens to leave. Then he asks her to 
stay on as his wife. 


“HIS CHINESE W ipi? 


A domestic drama in three acts by Forrest Halsey and 
Clara Beranger. Produced at the Belmont 
Theater, New York, May 17, 1920 

Cast of characters — 


MisrmAlaicle mg ibarrimGr.ncss veielslale sere s Frances Neilson 
Mes, Coritine (Sturgis sis iisje0a 0 sis cee o Leah Winslow 
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ELISC Mle! Sele lnlei visio sre a eleva, sGcieleisi eiesniehs Vernon Brown 
Cecelia ESturvis Neu aos ca hoes ose sreeen Doris Fellows 
Riyine ston, WSturgisirrsoacde via tsi de ocleheie Ethel Wright 
ROdneYIStUr iS. atracis weeps) Sse eists stores Forrest Winant 
Mrs. Rodney Sturgis (Tea Flower).,Madeline Delmar 
Wariner tgod delve tian aiyrstclattse se apne colonise Laura Clairon 
Mrsq- Maria \ ictoria StUrcis.cns sss eee Mabel Burt 
Mrs. Caroline « Stockton visi. stevie siecese Jane Meredith 
Inspector Immigration Bureau..... George L. Brown 
AO MAP Aner ai sareiale siossisiitic a nianson shine chats Frederica Going 


Act I— At the Old Sturgis Home, on Sturgis 
Street. Act II.— At the New House on Lorilard 
Boulevard. Act III]—Same as Act II. Small City 


in New Jersey. Staged by Hal Briggs and Jack 
White. 


Rodney Sturgis, member of an old and proud New 
Jersey family, is sent to the far east in the hope he 
will mend his dissipated ways. In China he is re- 
formed by a princess who finds him sleeping by the 
roadside. He marries the princess and brings her to 
America, where the Sturgises not only refuse to re- 
ceive her, but seek to force Rodney to divorce her. 
Their conspiracy, in which a former sweetheart of 
Rodney’s takes the lead, is threatened with success, 
until the young man suddenly awakes and, with the 
aid of his most loyal grandmother, saves his Chinese 
wife from committing hari kari and decides to return 
with her to China, where there is more happiness and 
less Christianity. 


“AN INNOCENT IDEA” 
A farce in three acts by Martin Brown. Produced by 
Charles Emerson Cook at the Fulton Theater, 
New York, May 25, 1919 


Cast of characters — 


LEbigaiy J Dri ge her Aestoc sno GORIOGe Robert Emmett Keane 
eres Geers e cieists atic cistetele oe lexclolnt ele Russell Fillmore 
Philomena Rose.....6..c.cccscscecsece Miriam Doyle 
Miyrtilia Marie s.cc1 ac icjcts a cite sie'sloisicleiels Helen Barnes 
Na elliskeraletera)efatevatevotelotele eiisls¥s\ ene ee Antoinette Walker 
Bonnie Wing.....2.scceevsessvnccce Claire Whitney 


Ege S ORC dicta svelsicieie visisiel oiarers Edna Archer Crawford 
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Mirgih Casitas ses sie oicyecssanovenacorotayelbbostens Florence Gerald 
ATi Mies PUGh Aca ralcelvtey states sh stat oteretelensiaveasteretene Rose Mintz 
Chamb ermiaid Oe acye:scmvelers poscorstectvereisatere te Amy Ongley 
Mirsiie Coy. lesartatita dene tetec caterers rarerefaloteretenererepere Sadie Duff 
Mersiplueen ered cievepel econsutetoits steher «10 Elizabeth Alexander 
Mts. Lurks 3c. cups mastraieie ole otbus wooo iarace Renee Johnson 
Henderson) Wings 2495s oe scien vlsisiose aals Loral Lake 
Electors tom Geran ctanas tarereisl etal eketaieeietets Harold Howard 
Wialter =. hc Gis seats, bre avs (ere cla tocol ore ely Arthur Villars 
Bell Boy cht tae wc tevetaverstes ial aus love to etetete enelatags Teddy Hart 


Act Te Parlor of Ernest Geer’s Suite in the 
Battle Rapids Hotel. Act II.—Same as Act I. 
Act IIlI.— The Corridor Outside of Ernest’s Door. 
Staged by Max Figman. 


Henry Bird, known as the wickedest man in Michi- 
gan, seeks to prove to certain delegates to the Bed 
trust convention, that reports of his wild ways are 
greatly exaggerated. He moves out of his own hotel 
apartment, where anything might happen, and takes 
lodgings with a highly respectable friend across the 
way. The experiences he has there, trying to escape 
the wild folk of farce, are even more incriminating 
than any he had had at home. But the soubrette be- 
lieves him when he promises her to reform. 


* SCANDALS OF 10920” 


A revue in two acts and sixteen scenes, book by Andy 
Rice and George White, music by George Gersh- 
win, lyrics by Arthur Jackson. Produced 
by George White at the Globe Theater, 

New York, June 7, 1920 


Principals engaged — 


Ann Pennington 
La Sylphe 
Frances Arms 
Ethel Delmar 
Ruth Savoy 
Myra Cullen 
Peggy Dolan 
Christine Welford 
Darry Welford 
Sascha Beaumont 
James Steiger 


Lou Holtz 
Lester Allen 
George Bickel 
Jack Rose 
George Rockwell 
Lloyd Garrett 
James Miller 
Lester O’Keefe 
Al Fox 

Yerkes Happy Six 
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“FALL AND RISE OF SUSAN LENOX” 


A melodramatic “ pilgrimage ” in three acts and ten 
scenes, by George V. Hobart. Produced at 
the 44th Street Theater, New York by 
Lee and J. J. Shubert, June 9, 1919 


Cast of characters — 


Score War nantcrs|s/jsiele sues siecle ssraiesete Walter Walker 
Mase Warhami ar on\siicres «cle Benicia Anne Sutherland 
Beth) War liativercis.c(e's severe olersis sie cheis lois Charline Thomas 
RE Se - Go dcion AO TCO DCIEDOROT CSCO EIOne Marie Vernon 
ATA ic late Wel oie cle ele ieicia siossictsteteiel evans eo aelers Jane Williams 
Ue ereree ie cicio eh se ivalsicvalatatetn a] elessiese. stein Gladys Dale 
alas aercrarete eleiatnva) ioe ou cisiencieraiors aftieralaise Justine Braun 
IMTS “eo otic AS OCIDATE Onn ..a0 Heke Eleanor Pendelton 
SS 11S GCI OS cate ays c) oysiaels\siaie'elarevayeereioy el <tr ate Alma Teil 
SAE VV TISH ESE cel syoreiols of eiere elietc elas © Harry Southard 
OAAS INV TAD Lote ro)oleleisl=:«l<ish< aleta) clots eve Albert Sackett 
Resta, Fergts0i .)i0 0104 sicko cio s.clesle 7 Grace Hampton 
Feb ersttson’. 46 lee siesieets elo eieisiee Robert T. Haines 
Ropert arling Hamiscrecleciss eicisicloias sinners Philip Lord 
Gregory Pempest.<\.¢ os ioc + ciasicisse sss John W. Cowell 
SS eter chara ates sono Lote peataieiay auatctovetine Henry Lyons 
Elbert: Eshiwell. Jcis.0s ete sieusiaceresiesses Douglas Cosgrove 











Waplet mAnStriuther.ie cielo si vicicia) aie stele) op Georginna Such 

A ...-Anna Straton 
.Louis Mountjoy 
..-Perce Benton 


Rufus Small... ..Adin Wilson 
(ladvS aie eis Te .. Beatrice Noyes 
Weeks hs ning CUOAS DDI aoc aa ea ARoria Clara Burton 
Eta Wr asiiedics clas |ciajeis\ss0.e.sie%s ee) olevehen th sv<iors > Marie jJepp 
IN ciate em crateicla ntcrestereusinng suet ornceeisteraiciecousne Irene Matthews 
WAGES Ray wns eispis y eie/ol sioteveuie Corp termietletelo Fie James Wolf 
CM ISM EY Wie CNT OLTIS A oie fo slolaisieicleieieeiriale Paul Stewart 
Barter y eer tete. capitals co leistaccionetste’e eleere ainlel ores aus John Abbot 
DED. OLA DUOC CASO TOE EO OIE ee Isabel Grey 
Asc eE AUG COM ata iaicl ctor aavehatoie’sta! dip nieve. alles aye Edward Talbot 
AMPA ESC: tarotay es Coainitbsiern/Aovers cr shel slarerel ole ott Milicent Sharpe 


Act I.— Geo. Warham’s Home, Sutherland, Ind. 
Act II.— Jeb Ferguson’s Farm. Act III.— A ‘‘ Show 
Boat” on the Ohio River; at the Entrance to a 
Park in Cincinnati; in Mrs. Marshall’s Boarding 
House; in the Park; the Display Room in Spencer's 
Department Store. Act IV.— Drawing Room in 
Roderick Spencer’s Home, 


Susan Lenox, a “child of sin” brought up by the 
George Warhams, trusts Sam Wright and is deceived. 
Her foster father, thinking to save her honor, forces 
her to marry Jeb Ferguson, a hard-drinking farmer. 
Susan runs away, joins a theatrical troupe on a Missis- 
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sippi river “ show boat,” later makes her way to Cin- 
cinnati, where she suffers poverty until her true worth 
is recognized by Roderick Spencer, the rich proprietor 
of a department store. Marrying Roderick she is in a 
position to tell the Warhams, and the world, to go 
hang. 


WHERE AND WHEN THEY WERE BORN 


fdas, Maude: 3h .:.6 245 Salt Lake City, Utah. .1872 
Pdelaide, Le. Pétte ot a2, Gohoesa Noo Sa ea 1890 
mrbleny, Viole oh. want's ue < Alabama tS oterwanows at 1869 
Anglin, Margaret....... Ortawa, Canada... 0. 1876 
Arbuckle, Maclyn....... ORAS So, So sien aaa vier: 1867 
Agiss. repr Pen acd aes 5 London, England ..... 1868 
twee, ROer ss has cm st SV TALdiSe) ow waste taes 1880 
ACEI >) OMA So 24... 5.n0ct Hamilton, Ontyyait sis 1869 
Bamifeieg Maye. e252 Los Angeles, Calif. ...1893 
Bacod,. ranks: Neos, 5.50% Californian see sense: 5! cogevet 1865 
Barrymore, John. ....... Philadelphia Pack pa. 1883 
Barrymore, Ethel . 00.5 5.3 Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 1880 
Barrymore, Lionel...... London, England ..... 1878 
ates ae DIANCRE s,s fa tins Portland: HOE. 2 ee 1873 
Barbee, Richard........ : 
Deiat eter aloes « San Francisco, Calif. ..1873 
TRAVES OER Sir chiseled Milwaukee, Wis. ...... 1880 
PelSC0 4 LIAVENs Gonctd «oy sie San Francisco, Calif. ..1862 
Beecher) Janet.) si. sida Chicagoan lita. aera 1884 
Bennett, Richatd...;.... Cass County, Ind. ....1872 
PVCMMICEE ce VY Ud 5 hie oh Asbury Park, N. J.....1899 
Bernards, Sams nes Birmingham, England. .1863 
Binney, Constance...... Prladetphia ss Par, tie 
Bingham, Amelia....... Hickville Onio fnhres 1869 
Bhan, Holbrook. 3.0104: 4 San Francisco, Calif. ..1872 
Brady, William A....... San Francisco, Calif. ..1865 
BPAY WAMCE Pace oat s)2 «0 News Mork: ois {052% 1896 
Psat DOUAIC,  v 2.9)< wi Me St. John’s Newfound- 
Pande re ag fe ks «ty 1880 
eras ay Torte OX a NEW TL OEK (ais siee ea os ¥ 1893 
Pitter Meo 5.5175 aed sie Washington )..0.5 605 1886 
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Cantor, Hddié. siceanut oe New YOrkczceene see 
Carlisle, Alexandra...... Yorkshire, England .. 
Ganles Richards: 4.0 fae: Somerville, Mass. ...1871 
Cawthorn, Joseph....... New, VOtk, teks eer 1868 
Clare. nds Get dew aera Washington, D. C...... 1897 
Clarke, Marguerite... Cincinnati's. os seer eae 1887 
Chatterton, Ruth......% New. York City =2.32% 1893 
Coonlans hoses. «ma Petersboro, England ..1850 
Cohan, George M....... Providence, Rs J. 3,22 1673 
Colher,: Constanceé..:.... Windsor, England ....1882 
Gollier,, Wiliame..' +... New York"City. 22.28 1866 
eCollinsess Patricia. t.0ee Deblin, ireland 2-20 1894 
Couroy,t Mranks /<.ta, see London, England ... 
Corthell.. Herbert: 117). ts Boston, \Mass. /2ssG1.4 1875 
Courtenay, William..... Worcester, Mass. ....1875 
Courtleigh, William..... Helph ORE otc. «nor 1867 
Cowl, s lanese cise aia Boston, Mackie, sue 1890 
Grane. .Walliam gec. wo. Leicester, Mass. ...... 1845 
Urothersa, Kachélon. xia ton Bloomington, Ill. ..... 
Crosman, Henrietta..... Wheeling, W. Va. ....1865 
Daly.PANOld t.105c.« Sheds NewYork ftacas.. one 1875 
Dawn, Hazel tue. Ooden, litahweeen nat 1891 
Days Edith wegen cameras . .Minneapolis, Minn. ....1899 
De Angelis, Jefferson....San Francisco ....... 1859 
renin Hash... ects cee “S68. Paul) «Minn S20 1880 
DewBellevalle; Kredericna Belstum aac csc ce eee 1857 
DewCordaba eee son News Yorke tac. en. 1881 
Dickson, Dorothy....... Ghicago, hye Se. 2 seeae 
Dinehart Alan seen Missoula, Mont. ...... 1889 
Ditrichstein, Leos’. nk se Temesbar, Hungary ..1865 
Dixey "denryeeaacennee Boston,-aMasso es ee 1859 
Dodson; Johnvkl. sats sae ondon tiie: tars cere 1857 
Donnelly, Dorothy Agnes.New York.) ...3.5..: 1880 
Dressler; Marie. 205 fous Gatada dt this eae oe 1869 
Drew, Louise ss. 55 cantele New Yorkoat s.u meson 1884 
Pofew VJ Ontt oo. aoe oe Philadelphia;sPay £2325 1853 


Dunn, Laima’ denna Englandiie.n ween 1875 
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Eagels: “Jeanne: ..2. 2... Watisas City tose eee 1892 
Edeson, Robert......... Baltimore May 1868 
Eddinger, Wallace...... New? VOrkaueeas tect 1883 
Bion Maxine 8. SS: Rockland, ’Mei 3.058. 1871 
Bitiage.: Jaliane 5 00% Boston, Massie ye... - 1883 
Emerson; john... .2. 2". Sandusky" Oye mint: ¢ 1874 
Pino eos ave. Liar pianey, Australiag. ss... 

Pomel elsGiss oe es Memphis, Tennessee ..1885 
Fairbanks, Douglas...... Denver vWone.coes: 1883 
Barium: Dustin. . So... .. Hampton Beach, N. H.. ee 
Farrar, Geraldine....... Melrose, Mass.°...... 1883 
Faversham, William..... Peremlanid tte ge ee aol oe 1868 
Per etscte SIC? 0s wo) NEWe LOL Sy Melon tlle 1885 
ietds Vewis.....- 22. - ew eV ofl st Site tes 1867 
Pace reseGla fre he sa. Chiearo ii. et panos 1892 
Fiske, Minnie Maddern. New Orleans ......... 1867 
Frohman, “Daniel... .. Sandusky, Ohio = Ue>; 1850 
Fulton, Maude......... Sty Lous; Morea ae 1883 
Gearee, Marace s.r es. | emi rork City Pr ia 1880 
Gillette, William........ Bartfords'Conn7 ue, 1856 
Gillmore, Margola...... Miclaads ere eee es IQOI 
Pemsset PENI dare ta ais! be/9 6 Atteghanys Paste. 1874 
Glendinning, Ernest..... Uiverston, \Eng kee a. 1884 
Hackett, James-K....... Cariadasin, Sal see 1869 
Haines, Robert T....... Muncie, “Indi seer, % 1870 
Pile poise Clossers> . -Cuicago, LIL. eo, 1872 
Hampden, Walter....... Brooklym Nya in? 56. 1879 
Peas Niltzac + & oe x poe os Budapest, Hungary ...1891 
Howland, Jobyna....... Denver, Colon... 3 

1525 2T- WN i TSS a ter VY ASNT tte ds tes 1902 
Hedman, Martha....... SW CUES tare Tae ts oe 

FISOUING, | VIOtA ae ce nore Leeds, England ...... 

Herbert, Victor... ...... Dublin® Ireland 0 4.. 1859 
Herne, Chrystal... .. 0... Bostonevidssy 2.4"... 1883 
Welmies,.) ayior. +4). - WOW 2G or yp firaisc eos 1872 
Hopper DEW oll. 5... New worsen sth ies 1858 


Pidnard: Robert 5.2. 5% <2 NSW EOL ry, arkio’s 1860 
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Hull, Fetity. 3 daeeeoes re Louisville: Kye... 88 se 1893 
Hitchcock, Kaymonda.cc/\uburny N.Y Gee eees 1870 
Hodge, William........ Albion, INGY~ Gao esns 1874 
Hopper, Edna Wallace..San Francisco ....... 1874 
Hupban, \Rileer.s..c 38. cca Loughrea, Ireland ....1895 
Illington, Margaret..... Bloomington, Ill. ..... 1881 
irvine, “Isabel. wore actus Bridgeport, Conn. ....1870 
Tein, la Voss atau Joronto; Ganadawn. +t: 1862 
Jamas Elster os eka. ates Delaware, se2h oe tae 1889 
AGlsotiy fy vl Scekeianes eawiees Washington, D. C. ....1883 
Kalich, Berthageietunca. Lemberg, Poland ..... 

Uselly Margot vate 3 otis Liverpoolucitet tin 1895 
Kolker -Henryi i. 2 caicstene Berlin) Germanys. uae 1874 
Keane Doris ex> aunt Nl oath ey ec pmmeeeiem eee ss 1885 
Kegta sbesca sy. aceiccee Chicago. (20e0 Vea, oars 1895 
Lackaye;Wiltontgs ne Merorilansk tt cw beets 1862 
Lawrence, Margaret..... wrénton, Nan Jose. chs ae 1894 
LeGallienne, Eva... ..... London, England ..... 

Lewis Ada ina bso News York tities onors 1871 
Mack, Andrew.......... Boston? Mass alo ea 1863 
MacKellar, Helen....... Ganarda oi MeN as leon 

Manna Louis. icons New York Citya.:32.5% 1865 
Mantell, Robert B....... Ayrshire, Scotland ....1854 
Marmot, Pania\..s.4 vs Rassias abe 

Marlowe; [ulia ites: Caldbeck, England ....1865 
Melntyre, Franky, 2... Ann Arbor, Mich. ...1879 
MeRac,. Bruce cnnain London, England ..... 1864 
Miller, > Hentys (ian hanse Lomdonine isreste te ee 1859 
Maller; Marilynnis 2. <2 \ Dayton, Qhiovstars fens 1g00 
Moores: Clara] aa Omaha, Nebre soe ho. 1897 
Nazimova, Mme......... Yalta, Crimea, Russia. 1879 
Olcott, -Chaunceys.......% Providence, R. I. ....1862 
QOiNel Nanteme sees Oakland) Galific. 720.4. 1875 
O’Ramey, Georgia...... Mansfield, OS yan ben 1886 
Painter, leandrn ae Lowa: 5... say hacer 1890 
Pennington, Ann. ....... Pinladelphigw Ray chews 1898 


Rost; Guy sBates zag. Seattle, Wash. ave ces 1875 
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Rambeau, Marjorie..... San Francisco, Calif... .1884 
Richman, Charles....... Ghicago, Tiisot, Sakis 1870 
Reed, Florence......... PhiladelphiayePa.2.. ou 1883 
Ring Blanche: 36 $33. sss Boston). Massa n.4. 3% 1876 
RACATO WA MY wo ue Boston, Massie s 1880 
Roberts, Theodore...... San Francisco, Calif. ..1861 
mouson, May. % Jac. 2s pAtisti alia. Te nay eelete. oes 1868 
Russell Annie Milas .A%. Liverpool. 3. taser oe: 1864. 
Ross; Thomas -W-..:.). Boston lasses ane 1875 
Passel = Lithian. a55f.058 Chatonlowatide <.oe4 1860 
Sanderson, Julia... 526). Springfield, Mass. ....1887 
eet Frente oe WeeNTats LOM es an 1879 
pee VTi aac sa, TrelandS. cue se ae 1866 
Selwyn, -Edgar......... Mincinnapi.+@ jetty ee 1875 
Shannon, Sine 2.5 2 - Cambridge, Mass. ..... 1867 
STI NOSE erg, sane ea eons. c's Montreal, Canada ..... 1872 
Siemnrier, Otis, ste. 3s Cambridgeport, Mass.. .1857 
Gratis Hh rancesois.s acts oe Oneonta, NYY eae 1886 
Sothern, Edward H.....New Orleans, La. ....1864 
SORE EP TEQL. tras 1 Soh! Wellington, Kan, ..... 1877 
aatiaterro, Mabel... 34% ewe Mork Ata te. sats 1887 
aa lerro,, Edith .'2 25. Dewi ork oo aes 1892 
eaylor Laurette’.....5'... s/ INC What Orkin tNes sai 1884 
SURE 2 ne eer ae NN GWe SOL KA ee ec 75 it 1892 
eu Oliv este a/k/a aaa New Nar wilee wes es 1894 
Thomas, Augustus...... St Louis Mors... 0%s 1859 
Thomas, John Charles...Baltimore, Md........ 1887 
Tobin, Genevieve... +. New N ork ire’. eso: I9OI 
obit: Viviane asc...) « Wei bay OTs anette 2s, ¢ 1903 
DOler , SUEY a) es’ =) Silene Warrensburg, Mo. ....1874 
ESO UCEWESE (a0 a'), 52 Deriver aCOlOrty aay ee 1890 
yman, Orandon «22.223 Dublins Irelands «iu 1879 
RSlsae AEGOT Ee a cai’. iatere New Ulm, Minn....... 1897 
Warheld, David:...sa0 San Francisco, Calif. . .1866 
Valentine. Grace... «2% Indianapolis, Ind. ..... 1892 
Whiteside, Walker...... Bogansport, Ind, «2. 1869 


Valsts: Praricis. 4% .a2% Philadel pitia yy Pa,y 25 1854 
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Winant, Forrest........ New Vorkwiiosy: oede 1888 
Wise; TomiA Sent. ees England (ie nies oafhat 1865 
Wycherley, Margaret... England)... s2..ae «5 1883 
Wood Pévgy tin ex ich eie Pinladelphta;4Paj isn... 1893 
Wyndham, Olive........ Chicago, (i. Saye 1886 


Ziegfeld) HlorentésJrs.i. Chicago, Ills wavs: wes 1867 


PROMINENT STAGE PEOPLE WHO HAVE 
DIED 


(June 15, 1919-June 15, 1920) 


George Primrose, minstrel, 68. Died San Diego, Cal., 
July 23, 1919. 

Oscar Hammerstein, impresario, 67. Born Berlin, 
Germany ; died New York, Aug. I, 1919. 

R. Leoncavallo, composer, 64. Died Rome, Italy, 
Aug. 9, 1919. 

Harry A. Lee, old-time manager, 76. Born San Fran- 
cisco; died Atlantic City, N. J., Aug. 2, 1919. 
Adalina Patti, prima donna, 77. Died Craig-y-nos, 

Wales, Sept. 27, 1919. 

A. T. Ringling, circus man, 57. Died Oak Ridge, 
Pieri ct) 21, 

H. B. Irving, eldest son the late Sir Henry Irving, 50. 
Died London, Oct. 17, 1919. 

Effie Ellsler, actress, 97. Played in support of Char- 
lotte Cushman, Edwin Forrest and Clara Morris. 
Diede Nutley, N> Jii4 Dec. 12,1010. 

Ethan M. Robinson, vaudeville manager, 47. Died 
New York, Dec. 3, 1919. 

Cleofonte Campanini, impresario, 60. Director Chi- 
cago Opera Company. Born Parma, Italy; died 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 19, 1919. 

Pauline Hall, comic opera star, 60. Died Yonkers, 
New York, Dec.: 29, 1919. 

Frank Pixley, composer, 53. Born Richfield, O.; 
died San Diego, Cal., Dec. 31, 1919. 

Nat C. Goodwin, actor, 63. Born Boston, Mass. ; died 
New York, Jan. 31, 1920. 
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Shelley Hull, actor, 35. Born Louisville, Ky.; died 
New York, Jan. 14, 1920. 

Ermeti Novelli, Italian tragedian, 69. Died Rome, 
Italy, Jan. 30, 1920. 

Reginald De Koven, composer: Born Middletown, 
Conn, ; died Chicago, Ill., Jan. 16, 1920. 

Hiram (“ Hi”) Henry, minstrel, 76. Died New York, 
Jan. 30, 1920. 

Maude Powell, violinist, 51. Died Uniontown, Pa., 
Jan. 8, 1920. 

Deshler Welch, dramatic critic and founder Theater 
Magazine, 65. Died Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 7, 1920. 

Anson Phelps Pond, playwright, 71. Died New 
York, Jan. 22, 1920. 

Bessie Abbott, prima donna, 42. Died New York. 
Febeo, 1020: 

Rudolph Aronson, composer, 62. Died New York, 
Feb. 4, 1920. 

Lew Benedict, minstrel, 80. Born Buffalo, N. Y., 
died New York, Feb. 13, 1920. 

Gaby Deslys, French comedienne, 36. Born Mar- 
seilles, France; died Paris, Feb. 11, 1920. 

Frederick Hallam, comedian, 60. Of the team of 
Hallam and Hart. Born Montreal, Canada; died 
New York, Feb. 29, 1920. 

Walter N. Lawrence, manager, 62. Died Bronxville, 
NoOY.,. Feb 28; “1920; 

Richard Harlow, comedian. Famed as a female im- 
personator in Rice’s “ Evangeline,” “1492,” etc. 
Died New York, Feb. 19, 1920. 

William E. Meehan, comedian, 35. Born New York; 
died New York, March 23, 1920. 

Bonnie Thornton, vaudeville comedienne, 47. Born 
New York; died New York, March 13, 1920. 

Charles H. Yale, manager, 64. Produced ‘“‘ The 
Devil’s Auction,” etc. Died Rochester, N. Y., 
March 23, 1920. 
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Sam Sothern, actor, 55. Brother of E. H. Soth- 
ern. Born England; died Los Angeles, March 21, 
1920. 

Sidney Drew, comedian, 55. Brother of John Drew. 
Died New York, April 9, 1920. 

Imre Kiralfy, producer, 75. Famed as the producer 
of spectacles. Died London, April 27, 1920. 
Marjorie Benton Cooke, writer and monologist, 44. 

Died Manila, P. I., April 26, 1920. 

Lillie E. Wilkinson, comedienne, 79. Gained fame 
as the most successful of the Topsies in “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” Born England; died Worcester, 
Mass., April Io, 1920. 

George P. Goodale, dramatic critic, 77. Died Detroit, 
May 7, 1920. 

Frank Carter, comedian, 32. Died in automobile ac- 
cident near Grantville, Md., May 9, 1920. 

David Kessler, Jewish tragedian, 61. Born Russia; 
died New York, May 14, 1920. 

Hal Reid, playwright, 60. Died Red Bank, N. J., 
May 22, 1920. 

Clifton Crawford, comedian, 45. Born Edinburgh, 
Scotland; died London, June 3, 1920. 

Gabrielle Rajane, French comedienne, 63. Born 
Paris; died Paris, June 14, 1920. 


LONG RUNS ON BROADWAY 


Performances 
“ Lightnin’ ” (to June 15, 1920)... 763 
aS TISHMAN CS tichie paar in tree eee 680 


AYP rip towC hinatowiil) 2 oe olan aie 657 
Peg o. Mysblearts tices. s saeertaudss 604. 
Peds Foot Cpepinnst ira See Ane be eee AT ore 603 . 
ay Lhewviisie. Mastet ames tanner. 540 
i ite PB OOMCT ATO y 23 ham inatsialeie isle 522 
Tr SLAZEl LK IPKe ee co hs oes See ea raat 486 


THE SEASON IN PARIS 


By Leon STOLz 
Paris Dramatic Correspondent, Chicago Tribune 


According to one French dramatic critic no one could 
reasonably expect good plays to be produced in Paris 
this year with the world’s greatest play being acted 
daily in opposition. 

He was referring to the Peace Conference as the 
opposition. There is no denying that the Conference 
has had its moments and there is also no denying that 
the Paris stage has from an artistic standpoint had a 
sorry season indeed. Yet if you ask the manager of 
any one of Paris’ sixty theaters he will assure you that 
seldom has his theater enjoyed a more prosperous 
years, despite a doubling in prices. The best theaters 
now get from 18 to 25 francs for their orchestra 
seats, which, at the rate of exchange latterly pre- 
vailing, amounts to about $1.50 to $2. 
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There were two brief interruptions in the season 
resulting from strikes, both of which ended in com- 
promises. The coal shortage also interfered somewhat 
with playgoing but the interference was not serious. 

From this rather dreary summary I turn to the plays 
themselves. Of these probably the one of widest in- 
terest to Americans as such was Eugene Brieux’ new 
work “ Les Americains Chez Nous” (“ The Americans 
in Our Midst”), which, I am told, is to be produced 
by Leo Ditrichstein in New York. During the win- 
ter it has occupied a prominent place in the reper- 
toire of the Odeon, the subsidized theater of the Latin 
Quarter. A young American officer is stationed dur- 
ing the war on the run-down estate of an old French 
family. His American sense of business management 
is placed at the service of his hosts, among whom 
is his fiancée. There are troubles with the hired hands 
which the American adjusts rather ruthlessly, but all 
goes on more or less serenely until the son of the 
family announces he is going to America to marry 
a Red Cross girl, whom he met during the war. 

Indeed, he is not, replies the family. This can 
never be. Here he was born and here he must re- 
main to carry on the traditions of his race. 

There is a deal of talk and it is ended by the Ameri- 
can captain taking his French fiancée to America and 
the Red Cross girl and the son remaining on the 
somewhat mouldy French estate. The detail of the 
play develops the thesis that the French are a con- 
servative, beauty-loving people, whereas the Ameri- 
cans are a restless, forceful people. 

The American soldier has also appeared frequently 
on other stages, especially, as might be expected, in 
the revues, where he has been everything from a model 
of dashing ball-room propriety to an instructor of 
apaches in American methods of highway robbery. It 
is interesting to contrast this new stage American with 
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the old one seen somewhat earlier in the season in 
the revival of “The Hawk” under its French title, 
“L’Epervieu.” This pre-war American was simply 
a brisk Yankee, full of money and hard, rather too 
hard, common sense, but the newer Yank is a man of 
infinite resource — and little soul. 

Paris theater-goes have not forgotten the Yanks, 
though they will persist in calling them Sammies. Nor 
has the war been forgotten. The play which probably 
was the most sensational of the year was “La Cap- 

tive,” produced at the Theatre Antoine, which is 
Paris’ art theater, under Gemier’s direction. “La 
Captive” is by Charles Méry and it is frankly an anti- 
war play. No higher tribute to the French sense of 
artistic liberty could be paid than to record that this 
production, which I am convinced, would have been 
refused a permit in any American city, ran for three 
months in Paris at the very time when the Peace Con- 
ference was holding its daily meetings at the Quai 
D’Orsay. 

“La Captive” is the story of a mother who lives in 
an imaginary neutral country between two equally 
imaginary states at war. The play opens as war is 
declared. Now this woman has been twice married, 
once to a citizen of one of the belligerent nations and 
the second time to a citizen of the other. By each 
of her marriages she has had two children. The son 
of her first marriage has already joined the colors, and 
the first act presents the conflict between the mother 
and the two sons of her second marriage, both of 
whom are eager to volunteer. She pleads earnestly 
with them. What is there for them to gain? What 
cause are they fighting for worth the risk? How can 
their little contribution do any good? They belong 
to her, not to their father’s country. Did she bear 
them in pain that they should go out to kill other men’s 
sons and be killed themselves? 
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The sons pay as little attention to the mother’s pleas 
as sons usually do in war time, and rush out to join the 
somewhat theatrical drums beating in the distance. 
“Oh, the madness of men!” cries the tortured mother 
and the curtain falls. 

What I cannot convey by this bare recital is the 
simulated physical suffering of the captive, the mother, 
as she sees the ‘arguments she knows to be the very 
truth — whatever we may think of them — utterly 
ignored by those sons of hers, obsessed by notions of 
duty and glory. 

The play doesn’t end there, though it might. As 
they story proceeds, we see the daughter, the only child 
remaining, also answering the call of patriotism. She 
leaves not only her mother, but her fiancée as well, to 
return to her father’s land. But before she goes the 
French audience gets what it came for, a debate. The 
girl’s uncle, a white-whiskered patriot, has come to 
claim her for his country’s service as a nurse. He 
meets at her home a professor, the father of her fiancée. 
Now this professor is a Sermon-on-the-Mount, if not 
a League-of-Nations internationalist and he has it out 
with the uncle who, as noted above, is a good deal of a 
chauvinist. It is the clash of ideas that the books on 
French drama tell you about; and the audience has a 
party. It is all to M. Méry’s credit that he has played 
fair in the debate and stated each man’s case as well 
as he could. That enables about two-thirds of the or- 
chestra and a fraction of the galleries to applaud the 
uncle to the echo; and two-thirds of the galleries and 
one-third of orchestra to shout and stamp as the 
professor scores for internationalism. The cheering 
fairly broke up the play on the opening nights and 
I have no doubt accounted in a measure for the play’s 
success. 

As the debate improved, the drama almost went to 
pieces, but it recovered for a moment in the last act, 
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when the war was over and the two surviving sons 
who had fought on opposite sides, return home, one 
crippled, the other blinded. There is a terrific and 
pathetic scene when they meet and the blind one sinks 
into a chair as the lame one stumbles out. He has 
almost reached the door when the hobbling noise of 
his going pentrates the mind of the blind boy. 

“Where,” he asks listlessly, “did you get it?” 

“At Hill 102,” the lame lad responds. They had 
both been there and suffered the same tortures. The 
common experience reconciles them, and the final cur- 
‘tain descends on the hope, if, alas, not the dawn, of 
universal brotherhood. 

M. Méry who wrote “La Captive” has written a 
number of pieces which have been acted at the Grand 
Guignol, Paris’ theatrical chamber of horrors. I do 
not at the moment recall any of his plays which were 
done there this year where much the best productions 
have been revived adaptations from Poe. “ The Fall 
of the House of Usher ”’ left a good deal to be desired 
to one who had the original in mind; but for horror, 
physical horror, I commend you to the Grand Guignol 
version of “The System of Dr. Goudron.” 

Of lighter plays we have, of course, had any num- 
ber, some of which will be sent overseas sooner or 
later, though they will have to be cleaned up consider- 
ably. I doubt if New York’s chaste policemen will 
permit three women to undress and climb into bed 
right in front of everybody in the course of one eve- 
ning’s entertainment, as they do in one of our revues, 
and I know they won’t stand idly by while the com- 
panions of these three undress and climb in alongside, 
especially when it is recalled that Frenchmen persist, 
even on the stage, in wearing blue underwear and sus- 
penders. 

Rare among the lighter plays, partly because there 
was no undressing in it but especially because it was 
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in the best French comedy tradition, was “ Le Denseur 
de Madame” by M. Armont and Jacques Bousquet. 
It is a comedy trifle built about the theme that the 
devotees of the “new” dances are true devotees and 
therefore have no time for another love, be it husband, 
lover or friend. The central character is Huguette 
Chavelin who has all three, but time for none of them, 
She spends her afternoons and evenings and some of 
her mornings with her dancing partner, a professional. 
Here is the dancing man to the life. He is by no 
means pretty and, except when dancing, he is awk- 
ward. Always he is stupid. Huguette dances with 
him until the pleasures of dancing, despite her pro- 
ficiency, begin to be exhausted and there is a suspicion 
that the home life is calling her. The play ends as 
she announces that she is giving up dancing forever 
and agreeing to an engagement with her lover for 5 
o’clock the next afternoon. She has broken dozens of 
such appointments in the interest of the fox-trot be- 
fore; but this one she is going to keep. ; 

So much for the story. It gains much by the ex- 
pertness of its handling by its author. I believe there 
is a future for “Le Danseur de Madame” in Amer- 
ica, provided the interest in dancing holds out until 
it can be worked over. Its title, by the way, is an 
echo of the title of the preceding success “Le Bon- 
heur de ma Femme,” at the same smart little theater. 

Toward the close of the season, Paris saw a new 
Arabian Nights play presented under Gemier’s direc- 
tion at the Champs Elysees. This theater may be 
remember by the A. E. F. as the Y. M. C. A.’s magnifi- 
cent playhouse on the Avenue Montaigne. Gemier 
is to France what Max Reinhardt is to Germany but 
“Les Mille et Une Nuits ” is not to be considered with 
“ Sumurun.” The story is built around the Sheerazade 
incident. The sultan finds moral lessons in her tales 
of Ali-Baba and Sinbad and retracts his order of 
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execution. Whatever the Arabian Nights are, they 
are not 4sop’s Fables. The play failed, but not in 
its pictures. The dancing and the costuming were be- 
yond praise. : 

The revues this year have been far more daring 
than even Paris has known. The game is simply to 
shock and there are no rules. Thus Act I of the 
present piece at the Folies Bergere, “L’Amour en 
Folie!” concludes with —I give you my word — the 
crucifixion of three of the chorus girls. In the sec- 
ond act the smoking-room story which begins, “A 
traveling man went into a farm house one night because 
there was no place else to go in the rain” is enacted 
with more detail than humor and the finale is built 
around three naked women. I didn’t see even the 
traditional beads. 

An interesting novelty for Paris is to be staged 
during the summer months at the Antoine. It is a 
French version of “ Male and Female ” which, quaintly 
enough, is entitled “ L’Admirable Crichton! ” 
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